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FOREWORD. 


In the process of securing information and arriving at the conelusions herewith 
presented. the Committee has received gencrous assistance from various public bodies 
and private organizations. as well as from individuals. It wishes to express its 
thanks to all who have given assistance and especially to the following: 


Mr. Thomas Adams. Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Conservation, 
and Expert on the IJIousing Committee of the Cabinet: Rev. Gilbert Agar, 
Secretary, The Social Service Couneil of Ontario; Mr. W. 8. B. Armstrong, Necre- 
tary. Toronto Housing Company: Dr. Horace Iu. Brittain, Director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Toronto: Mr. A. Chapman, Toronto; Mrs. A. C. Courtice, 
President. Home and School Council. Toronto; Dr. G. C. Creelman. President. 
Ontario Agricultural College; Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, Secretary. Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, London, England: Mr. J. A. Ellis. Director, Ontario 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs; Mr. H. B. Dunington-Grubb, Toronto: Mrs. H. B. 
Dunington-Grubb. Toronto: Mrs. L. A. Wamilton, Toronto: Dr. C. J. O. Hastings, 
Medical Officer of Health. Toronto: Mr. R. H. Macdonald, Montreal: Professor 
N. M. MacIver. University of Toronto: Mr. A. S. Mathers. Toronto: Dr. J. O. 
Miller, Principal. Ridlev College. St. Catharines: Mr. P. Hl. Mitchell, Managing 
Director, Toronto Housing Company; Dr. Margaret Patterson, Toronto; Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Superintendent, Trades and Labour Branch. Toronto: Miss J. M. Robson, 
Toronto; Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Secretary. Central Neighbourhood Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto; Mr. H. F. Strickland, Chief Electrical Inspector, Hydro-Electrie 
Power Commission of Ontario, Toronto; Mr. Lawrence Veiller. Secretary, National 
Tfousing Association, New York City, U.S.A.; Mr. Wenry Vivian, Chairman, 
Co-Partnership Tenants, Limited. London, England; Mrs. J. E. Wetherell. Toronto. 


The plans and specifications which appear in the report were prepared under 
the supervision of the Committee by Mr. H. R. Dowswell. A.R.I.B.A., co-operating 
with the firm of Messrs. Banigan, Mathers and Thompson. Valuable suggestions 
were also received from Messrs. Burke. Horwood and White, Mr. J. P. Hvnes, 
Messrs. Shepard and Calvin, and Messrs. Eden Smith and Sons. In the preparation 
of the standards the Committee wishes to acknowledge the assistance of a committee 
of the Ontario Association of Architects consisting of its President, Mr. C. H. 
Acton Bond, and Messrs. J. P. I[vnes, R. K. Shepard and A. I. Wickson; also that 
of Mr. Dowswell thronghout the Chapter ‘“ What Constitutes a House.” 


The Committee wishes especially to thank Mr. C. HW. Acton Bond and Dr. 
Tlorace L. Brittain who assisted in the laborious task of judging the thirty-six 
essavs submitted in the competition. 


The least part of the work of the Committee has been the investigation of 
actnal conditions. From the first these were admitted as demanding remedy. The 
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purpose has been rather to analvse the factors which have contributed, and, in 
default of wise legislation and administration, will continue to contribute to produce 
bad housing. No single measure will be found equally effective mm all circumstances. 
The land, constrnetion, transportation. town-planning and finanee are imter- 
dependent factors whose incidence varies with time and locality. Henee speeific 
recommendations have not always been possible, and have been regarded as less 
important than the discussion of underlying principles and their illustration by 
reference to housing reforms actually in progress. 
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THE NEED. 


On June tth. 1918. as a result of action taken by the Great War Veterans 
Assoelation, and subsequently of representations made by the Veterans, the Toronto 
Board of Trade, the Manufacturers Association, and Organized Labour, an order- 
in-council was issued, authorizing the formation of the Ontario Housing Committee, 
“to enquire into and report upon the housing situation, and to make sueh 
suggestions and recommendations as the circumstances may admit and the said 
Committee may deem proper.” 

The first step in seeking a solution of the housing problem was to ascertain 
the extent to which a shortage existed. The following circular letter was addressed 
to the various urban municipalities in the provinee. asking for particulars of the 
housing situation: 


“In the pubhie intere-t it is highly desirable that the fullest possible in- 
formation be obtained as to the housing conditions in the various eities and 
towns of Ontario, as well as in rural districts, with a view to suggesting 
immediate remedies to meet the present crisis. as well as arriving at definite 
conclusions in respect of a permanent policy for the future. 

We should welcome, therefore, any information from you as to the 
actual situation in your municipality, as well as any suggestions you may be 
prepared to make as to how best to meet the situation. Perhaps answers to 
the following questions will serve to bring out the desired information. 


1. To what extent is there a housing problem in your municipality ? 

*. Upon what body. if any. other than private individuals, lies the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the present shortage of houses’ Vlease state reasons 
for vour opinion. 

3. In your opinion can private enterprise be depended on to meet the 
existing demand ? 

4. What practieal steps. if any, have employers in your municipality 
taken to meet the need of housing accommodation for their employes ? 

5. Has building been undertaken by the municipality or co-operative 
societies ? 

6. In such enterprises. individual and collective, have town planning, 
architectural appearance and public health been considered ? 

’. Are you disposed to favour the partial or total exemption from taxation 
of workmen’s houses for a period of vears. in order to stimulate building? 

S. What further suggestions. if any, have you to make to meet the 
particular requirements of vour district ?” 


The information received from municipal authorities reporting a shortage is 
here summarized. In some cases this is supplemented by information received 
from private sources. Views expressed on other matters than that of the need are 
not reproduced. 
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Aurora: 

While the reply received from this municipality in July stated that the 
housing situation was satisfactory, a letter from a resident of the date October 
31, 1918, throws a somewhat different light on the subject: “ One man 
professing to have his finger on the pulse of the building situation in town 
gives impressive economic reasons to prove that no further building should at 
present be undertaken. stating that the housing accommodation is ample. 
On the other hand is the standpoint of the people who are in actual need of 
suitable houses. So far as ] can gather. the statement that accommodation 
is ample is trne only in so far as it means that people are not actually in the 
streets. The town is full of old houses, antiquated in type. with no modern 
conveniences: and when nothing else is to be had people must perforce live in 
them. Quite a number of houses of the 83.000 to $3,500 class have been put 
up in the last five years or so—good brick houses, seven. eight and nine rooms— 
with heating, plumbing and hghting conveniences. and so the need for that 
type of house would seem to be fairly well filled. thongh I understand that 
even for them there is still a moderate demand. But 1 am assured by one of 
the leading business men that the need is great for houses of a smaller type, 
say six room houses of comparatively low expense, and yet comfortable and 
convenient.” 


Brantford: 


No reply was received from the municipality. but on request the Secretary 
of the Housing Committee met a committee of the Board of Trade which had 
the matter of housing under consideration. In view of the scarcity of 
houses estimated by the members of the committee at from 200 to 700, a 
canvass had been made of the city to find how many rooms in private houses 
were available for employees of the various factories. In addition the Do- 
minion Steel Products Company was planning to erect some 238 houses for its 
own employees on a new development of about forty acres adjaeent to the works 
on the outskirts of the city. 


Cobalt: 


No reply was received from the municipal authorities. However a letter 
received from a citizen described conditions as most unsatisfactory. 


Collingwood : 


The Secretary of the Board of Trade stated on October 4th. that. while 
the people all have shelter, Collingwood could very well stand a considerable 
number of workmen’s houses. since many individuals and families are living 
over stores and 1n rooms. 


Courtright: 


Under date of July Sth. the following letter was received from the 
Manager of the Western Salt Company: “ We note that you are collecting 
information regarding housing conditions in Ontario, and as we have a very 
severe shortage of houses in this village. it is handicapping our securing 
labour for our plant here very materially.” 


1919 ONTARIO HOUSING COMALITTER. 13 
ral : 
: Owine to the serious nature of housing conditions in Galt. a number of 


™ business men and manutacturers in July formed a committee to study the 
situation and repert to the Counetl of the Board of Trade. This rey ort 
embodied reeummendations that the Mimicipal Couneil avail itself of the 
terms of the Vrovinenal Joan, and that bonds to the extent of $50,000 be 
issued. 


Guelph : 

The housing shortage developed to such a cegree that it had become a 
serious handieap to the business men and manufactumers in Guelph. So 
acutely was this felt that in July a llome-bulders \s-ceiation was formed by 
a number of representative citizens to deal with the situation. = The plan 
eventually was abandoned as it was found that the hoitscs were eoing to cost 
more than was originally contemplated. 


Tamillon: 

On July 12th, the As-essiment Commissioner wrote as follows: 

“Our department is of opinion that the situation is not what might 
be termed acute here in Ilamiltun. There is a decided scarcity of small 
detached houses. and there is undoubtedly a somewhat congested condition 
amone the artisan and Jabourine class on account of two or more families 
ocenprying premises or houses which previously were tepanted by one.” 

A Town Planning Board hax been appointcd. consi-tmg of the Mavor 
and other representative citizens. A) very comprehensive program has been 
drawn up. and a town planning conference was arranged for Decenther, but 
had to be postponed owing to the influenza epidemic. 

aman 20 
Hawkesbury: 

On July sth the Mayor wrote: ~ There iz a great need of comfortable 
houses for the working men.” 

The following comnninieation was received from The Tordon Pulp & 
Paper Company Limited, under date of July 12th: 

“This company find it necessary to put up houscs for their employees 
and if von have any information or Hterature bearing on the subject of in- 
dustrial housine. we would be very much pleased to have you send us same. 
Jt is our desire to have emplovees feel] the benefit of owning their houses.” 

The company has since planned a development and propeses to begin 
building in the spring. 


Kincardine: 


On July 11th the Mavor wrote: 

“There is not a vacant house in our town. Private enterprise cannot be 
depended on to meet the existing demand as the returns on the present cost 
of building are not adequate to the ouday. The employers met in an endeavour 
to formulate plans to meet the housing problem. but were unable to carry out 
any definite scheme owing to the excessive cost of building.” 

In order to counteract the shortage of houses and the surplus of stores 
in small towns. the Mayor suggested that some of the business blocks be turned 
inte apartments by allowing them a certain exern> tion from taxation. 
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London: 


According to the press despatch of September 18th, “the housing 
problem in London threatens to grow acute. It is the middle-class houscholder 
who is particularly affected...... The number of houses which are now being 
shared by two families in London is enormous, and the prospect is not en- 
couraging for the soldicrs who have marricd since the outbreak of war, 
and who are hoping to sct up houses of their own on their return to civil life, 
The building of house property 1s of course suspended, and the only relief 
after the war ends will be found in the moving away of men who are in London 
temporarily on war work of one kind or another.” 


Midland: 


In his reply of July 9th, the Mayor of Midland stated: “There is a 
very serious problem facing the town. At the present time one hundred houses 
if available could be used, 75 per cent. of which would be for working mcn, 
and the other 25 per cent. for those in better conditions.” 


Niagara Falls: 

On July 31st the Mayor wrote: 

“We are desperately in need of additional housing accommodation, and 
with the increased development in this neighbourhood conditions promise to 
become worse instead of better, even in the face of the fact that local builders 
are doing everything possible to meet the demand.’ The Mayor further 
pointed out that the shortage would not he appreciably affected by the closing 
down of the manufacture of munitions. 

From another source information was received that the main shortage 
was of houses “ within the financial range of the working class.” 

The following advertisement appeared in a Niagara Falls paper during 
August: 

“ Five dollars reward for anyone telling me where I can rent a house.” 


New Liskeard: 
This municipality reported on July 11th: 


“The houses to rent in this place are few and far between; cxcept 
poorly constructed ones. <At the present time and for some time past there 
has been a shortage of modern and comfortable dwellings to rent.” 


Ottawa: 


From the Ottawa Journal of July 29th end Ju’y 31st, 1918, respectively, 
the following extracts are quoted : 


“Twenty-one thousand residences to house a population of 110,C00, or 
approximately 25,000 families. Jn a nutshell this is the housing situation 
in Ottawa. Jn Dalhousie Ward, where the population is over the 20,000 mark 
there are only 4,000 residences. Oltawa Ward with more than 10,000 people. 
only boasts 1,700 houses: and St. George's Ward. with a population of 13,329 
has only 2,705 houses. These figures include apariment suites as well as 
houses.” 

“ Authentic figures point to a serious condition in this city. Very few 
residences have been erected during the past few years; vacant houses are at 
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a premium and the population is increasing by several thousand each year..... 
It may be that the present conditions are only temporary, but it is doubtful.” 

Especially since the influenza epidemic the municipal authorities have 
taken an active interest in the situation. 


Paris: 

In July the Mayor reported a shortage of about twenty-five houses. At 
the time of writing employers were building four double houses, and two 
leading firms had approached the Council on the subject of wla‘ both termed 
a “ serious shortage ”’ of houses in the town. 


Parry Sound: 

On July 17th this town reported : 

“We have in the municipality a considerable housing problem at this 
time. which is however not so acute as it was a year or two ago when the 
construction work in connection with the Nobel Mumitions Plant was at its 
height. Since this plant began operations, however, the matter has settled 
down to one of a more steady nature, and while there is still a great scarcity 
of medium priced houses there is not the suffering that there was earlier.’ ’ 

This was followed by another letter on July 20th: 

.... since writing vou a few days ago there has loomed on the horizon 
a proposition which is likely to place our housing problems in a somewhat 
different light to what they were when [ wrote vou a few days ago. We have 
a smelter here which has been idle for some years, and which I am led to 
believe upon good authority is now likely to again commence operations within 
a very short time. Inquiries are heeinning to come in to the municipality 
from men who will be in charge of this industry, regarding house accommoda- 
tion, schoo] accommodation, ete... .” 


Pembroke: 

On July 20th the Mayor wrote: 

“Owing to the disastrous fires that visited our town on the 18th of June 
and 15th of July, the housing situation is a very serious one. Before those fires 
houses were at a premium.” 


Perth: 

In the Perth Courier of July 12th, in an article entitled “ cnd a Help- 
ing Iland,” the following statement is made. “In Perth it has been known 
that new industries could not locate here without a better system of electric 
power for their disposal. This is now assured. The next feature, however, is 
the securing of homes to house the employees. They must be had if the town 
is not to remain stationary.” 


Port Credit: 
A committee from the municipality stated that the Council desired to avail 
itself of the Government loan, wishing to expend about $25,000 in housing. 


Preston: 
On July 27th the Secretary of the Board of Trade wrote: “ This town 
is In great need of forty or fifty workmen’s houses.” 


1G 
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Sarnia: 


On July 13th, the Mayor stated: 
“There is at present a great searcity of houses in this city.” 


Sault Ste. Murie: 

The following informativn is contained in the Mayor’s reply of July sth: 

“There is a serious scarcity of houses in this vicinity at the present 
INNO sys 4. The population has inereased at least 2,000 1n the last two years, 
which would require at least. 400 houses. counting five persons to a house. 
While I have not obtained accurate information as to the number of houses 
built in that length of time, ] am of the opinion that it will not exceed 100. 
A small number of people are at present living in tents until houses can be 
secured. There 1s also a number of people living im temporary buildings on the 
outskirts of the City, which will not be habitable in the winter months unless 
considerable improvement is made on them. A conservative estimate of the 
number of houses required to take care of the present requirements and the 


natural increase during the next vear 1s at least two hundred or two hundred 
OUI TODA ie 


Stratford: 

While on July 9th, the Mayor wrote, * We have no housing problem in 
Stratford at the present time, there being no shortage,” the extracts given 
below from the report of the Ifealth Committee of the Social Service Council, 
appearing in the Leucon on January 4th, 1919, tell a somewhat different story: 

“1. After making some careful inquiry, however, from persons in the 
city who are reasonably conversant with the actnal conditions of many work- 
ingmen’s houses, we concluded that there are at least two hundred honses 
in this eity which are unfit for human habitation, if you are going to, in any 
adequate degree, safeguard the health of this generation and of the children 
yet unborn. 

2. A further fact appears in this connection, that there are possibly four 
hundred houses which are, technically speaking, out of condition. These 
houses are withont proper foundations and have no cellars. There is no 
furnace, bath, sanitary closet or electric light, and possibly in very many cases 
there is a lean-to shed where the floor consists of a few loore boards thrown 
upon the earth. It is quite trne that a honse may lack almost every one or many 
of these essentials and yet people live healthily in it, but that 1s due more to 
the superb qualities of the orenpants and the home maker, :ather than to any 
real fitness of the house. Such places cannot by any streteh of fancy he called 
a good standard dwelling for any man to live in. 

3. In further investigating the demands of a six-room honse, suitable 
for a workingman’s family. we found that in the judgment of those most fitted 
to speak. there is now in this eity a demand for abont two hundred six- 
roomed honses. with modern conveniences and renting for about fifteen to 
eighteen dollars per month. Tf these houses were available. they could be rented 
almost immediately. Jn connection with this demand, it is strongly felt by some 
who stand quite near to the industrial and labour situation that this number 
of houses per year will he actually needed for the normal growth of this 
city for some years to come. 
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If we are to take care of those who are now too poorly housed or whose 
houses are out of proper condition, there will be needed an additional four to 
six hundred modern houses before we could say that Stratford housing con- 
ditions are up to a reasonably modest standard.” 


Sudbury : 

The Mayor wrote in July: “ Houses very scarce.” 

In September, in stating that the Council felt that it should ask for 
$100,000, the Town Solicitor wrote that “the need of houses in Sudbury 
for workingmen has been quite a problem for some time.” 


St. Catharines: 

That a shortage exists sufficient to attract public attention is evidenced 
in the following item from the Financial Post of October 12, 1918: 

“ As the result of a public meeting of the citizens of St. Catharines last 
week, the city council has been asked to make application to the Ontario 
Government for a loan of $80,000 to be used in the construction of homes for 
workingmmen under the Provincial plan. The city as a municipality will add 
$20,000. The money is to be borrowed at 5 per cent. interest and the Province 
will take city debentures as security.” 


st. Thomas: 

In July the municipality reported no shortage, but a somewhat less satis- 
factory situation would seem to be indicated by these statements: 

Kitchener Record, Aug. 21, 1918: “.... Very few houses for renting 
are available there (St. Thomas). An investigation recently made by 
Publicity Commissioner, H. P. MacMahon, found that while there were a 
number of houses for sale there were scarcely any that might be rented.” 

London Free Press, July 23, 1918: “ Housing conditions in St. Thomas 
may compel the proprietors of the new industries to establish boarding houses 
until places cansbe found for the married men among the employees. <A 
representative e&one of the big factories appealed to the industrial committee 
to-night te-help the management in finding houses for the incoming mechanics 
and others.” 


Tillsonburg : 

Evidence of a housing shortage in Tillsonburg is given in the paragraph 
quoted below from a local newspaper: 

“Tt is not a very good time to talk about building, but Tillsonburg is 
badly in need of a suitable class of tenement houses. Many families during the 
past few months who desire to locate here have been unable to do so because 
no houses were available for them. There is a demand right now for several 
medium sized houses and some provision should be made to supply it.” 


Toronto: 

The Mayor of Toronto wrote on July 8th, that the matter had heen 
transferred to the Medical Officer of Health to report. 

In his monthly bulletin for May, Dr. Ilastings had already reported in 
part as follows: 


“One of the most urgent problems confronting Administrators of Public 
Health and Boards of Ilealth ts that of securing sufficient and satisfactory 
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housing for the people of their respective municipalities. The present war 
has forced upon governments the necessity for immediate action in this con- 
nection. The following condition now existing in Toronto indicates the nece-- 
sitv for prompt action in order to meet both present and after-war conditions. 

It is a well-recognized fact that there is a dearth of houses suitable for 
workingmen at the present time in Toronto. This was to be expected with the 
increasing population and the supply not being equal to the demand. This 
has resulted in the doubling up of families in many of the old buildings that 
ought to be pulled down and replaced by proper habitations. This doubling 
up is undoubtedly for the purpose of escaping the high rents, which alway- 
follow where the demand exceeds the supply. 

The lack of accommodation now felt will be augumented in the very 
near future, when the war ends and peace is declared. We shall probably 
within the next five vears, have another 150.000 added to our population. 
That means some 30.000 families, taking the average of five to each family. 
to be provided with dwellings. This will necessitate at the very lowest 
ealeulation, 25,000 additional dwellings within the next five vears. if a re- 
eurrence of the congested and unsanitary conditions which existed a few years 
ago is to be prevented. We should have an average of 5.000 of these lower 
renting houses erected every vear, and there is no evidence of this provision 
being forthcoming. The records of the City Architect for the vear 1917. show 
the number of dwellings erected was only 992, at an average cost of $2.500 to 
$3,000 each.” 


In the bulletin for June, the following statements had been made: 


“There is in Toronto a great need for low-priced houses. the rental of 
which will be within the reach of the wage earner whose rent should range 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of his earnings. never exceeding the latter figure. 
The following budget has been considered an average guide for expenditure 
of the wage earner s income: 


df) 
r) 


One dav’s wage for one week’s rent. 

Two days wage for one week’: food. 

One day’s wage for one week’s clothing. 

One days wage for fuel. lighting and other incidentals. 
One day*: wage for saving and pleasure. 


Obviously. it depends on the use of the last. whether or not he is to make 
a suecess of life. 


* Toronto has, in the last five vears. torn down or had closed up as unfit 
for habitation. 1.682 dwellings, and in less than one-half per cent. of these 
eases have new dwellings been erected, the balance of the grounds having heen 
used for the erection of manufactories of different kinds and public buildings.” 


“ Furthermore, in 1916 and 191%. there were 10.945 marriages registered 
in the City Clerk’s office and in the same period only 1.551 dwellings erected.” 


Trout Creek: 


The Town Clerk of Trout Creek wrote on September 10th: 
““ At present there are not enough honses to supply the demand.” 
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Walkerville : 

In a communication of July Lith, the acting Tewn Clerk stated that 
“there are no houses to reut in Walkerville that 1 aim aware of.” 

Further light is thrown on the subjcet in a press despateh of date August 
ldth: 

* Impressed with the possibilities of the Ontario Government’s plan to 
loan money at 5 per cent. tomunicipalities to build homes for workmen. Mayor 
HToare, of Walkerville, has mstrueted the Civic Finance Committee to report 
on the plan at the next council meeting. According to Tt. A. Tolland, a former 
member of the Connei. there is a shortage of 500 houses in the town. This 
condition, it is declared, is retarding the inclustrial growth of the town.” 

The Assessment Conmissicner confirmed this statement of the shortage. 


Welland: 
The following passages from a letter of July 1sth. from the City Clerk, 
indicate the conditions existing in that city: 

* Two manufacturing coneerns have spent many thousands of dollars in 
building and buying houses but even with all their expenditure the demands 
have not been met and some other manufacturers have taken stoek in a house 
building company in order to help.” 

~* Welland City is sufferffig seriously for lack of houses and to-day should 
have five hundred additionaPWorkimen’s houses.” 


Weston: ~~, 

In July the Town Solicitor reported a very considerable demand for small 
houses. 

[In an interview on December 17th. a prominent citizen of Weston stated 
that the difficulty in the case of Weston is that houses worth 85.000 to $7,000 
have been built by speeulators who found that they could sell these to ad- 
vantage. Very few people have been building houses which could be sold for 
$3 .000o0r less. The resnit is that the people have been living in shacks or 
douhling up in larger houses. 


Windsor: 

All the border municipalities, owing to abnormally rapid expansion, are 
confronted with a serious housing problem. 

On August 3rd. the Mayor of Windsor wrote: 

“oo .. . Durmg the past four vears there have been erected hundreds of 
houses each year and this has not been sufficient to keep up with the demand. so 
that at the present time many families have to seek homes in Detroit on 
account of being unable to secure reasonably priced homes in the border muni- 
eIpalities.”’ 

This is also emphasized by a press despateh of July 15th: 

“So serious has been the housing problem in Windsor and adjoining 
cities that the Dominion Government will be asked by the Border Cities Reai 
state Board to back the mnnieipalities in a debenture issue of $1,500.000. 
for the immediate construction of 1.000 workmen's homes... . It is e:timated 
that 500 families have been compelled to ‘double up’ beeanse houses are not 
available.” 
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The tact that the following municipalities im addition have applied for in- 
formation as to the terms and provisions vf the Proevineial loan would idicate 
that housing conditions there are not entirely satisfactory : 


Barton Township. IXingston. Oshawa. 

Carleton Place. Kitchener. Port Arthur. 

Chatham. Leaside. Peterborvugh. 
Charlton. Lindsay. Sandwich. 

Dundas. Listowel. scarborough Town-hip. 
Etobicoke. Neebing ‘Tuwnship. Sturgeon Falls. 

Forde tc. Orillia. Westboro Village. 

Fort Erie. Oakville. York Township. 
Ingersoll. 


The Ontario Ifousing Committee did not think it necessary to carry on a 
further investigation. Some sixty municipalities, it will be noted. have ree swuized 
and admitted the need. Jn some of these including at least six cities. the shortage 
has been shown to be aeute. In other places where the municipal councils have 
not acknowledged the need for more and better houses. it does not follow that 
huusing conditions are <atisfactory. ]t is a significant fact that in several place- 
where officially a need was denied. privately or by social bodies it was definitely 
conceded to exist. The demand was tound to be tor houses of from four to six 
rooms, substantially built. but within the financial reach of the workingman. A 
comparatively large supply of houses of seven. eight or nine rooms. has re-ulted 
in the too prevalent custom of sub-letting. 

The question naturally aro-e as to whether the shortage was only temporary 
and a result of the shifting of population to centres where munitions were being 
manufactured. This was undoubtedly a faetor in causing conge-tien in eertain 
places. and the conelusion of the war has brought a measure of relief in such 
eases. 

The condition. however. wax tuo wide-spread to admit of this explanation. It 
was considered to be largely the result of general war-time conditions, namely. 
the scarcity and dearness of capital. labour and material. hence the failure to replace 
the percentage of houses annually becoming unfit for habitation. or to provide new 
ones for the natural increase in population. The startling disproportion between 
the number of marriages recorded in Toronto. and the number of new houses built 
during those vears. affords sufficient evidenee of the situation created by the 
almost complete diversion of private capital from building. 

It must not be inferred that the problem is regarded az merely the result of 
the war. The experience of older countries has been that the total number of 
suitable dwellings supplied. especially for lower paid workingmen, 1s normally 
insufficient to meet the need. The law of supply and demand working freely eannot 
consistently maintain adequate housing accommodation. In the present instance, 
however. the interruption of the normal produetion of houses has re-ulted in 
exceptional conditions which. in the opinion of the Committee. can be met only by 
exceptional measures. 
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Chapter II. 


PUBLIC POLICY IN HOUSING. 


The functions of Government have been widely extended in all enlightened 
countries during recent years. Gradually the State has assumed prerogatives 
which a century ago would have been regarded as seriously infringing on personal 
liberty. Acquiescence in compulsory education, factory inspection, old age pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, restriction of the hquor traffic, control of railway rates, 
and more recently the acceptance of the principle of conscription, serve to 
indicate the extent to which the State is now permitted to exercise control over 
its citizens, provided such control is felt to be in the general interest. The 
touchstone of each new imeasure is its contribution to public welfare. By this 
test also must housing be tried. 

Is it, then, in the public interest that the provision of shelter should be left 
entirely to private initiative? Admittedly the lack of open spaces, the absence 
of privacy as between families, or as between the sexes in the same family, the 
want of proper sanitation, and slum conditions generally, are a menace to the 
health and well-being, not only of the slum dwellers, but also of the residents 
of fashionable districts. ‘The house-fly is no respecter of persons. The effects 
of vice and crime cannot be segregated. Recognition of this fact has led to 
restrictive legislation. Cities have acquired the right to condemn houses which 
are insanitary, and to prevent congestion of buildings and overcrowding of 
occupants. That these restrictive powers in themselves are inadequate has fre- 
quently been demonstrated elsewhere, and in Toronto recently an interesting 
admission has been made of the failure of good by-laws alone, however honest 
may be the intentions of the administration, to meet the situation. The Housing 
Commission of Toronto, thus described conditions of overcrowding, resulting from 
the shortage of houses: 


“A survey of 13,574 houses, in 14 representative districts, was made, 
in order to determine in how many of these two or more families were 
housed. All these houses were constructed as single family houses, and the 
48 apartment houses, and 271 common lodging houses, were eliminated from 
the investigation. The dwellings under observation were found to contain 
18,123 families, embracing 90,272 persons. In 4,383 homes, which contained 
4, 5. 6, 7 or 8 rooms, there were two families. In 402 houses there were 
three families, or more, and in 3,954 homes, in addition to the regular 
families there were lodgers. Thus, out of 13,574 homes originally intended 
as single family houses. 8,739 contained 2, 3 or more families, or lodgers, and 
only 4,835, or 36 per cent. were occupied by single families, for which the 
houses were built. » Moreover, as shown by this particular enquiry, there were 
no less than 1,538 dilapidated houses, that is, houses unfit for habitation, 
included in the 13,574 dwellings visited. 

One of the greatest difficulties in this, as well as in other large cities 
on the continent. is the insistence of foreigners on herding together, for the 
sake of economy. 
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A vigorous campaign against overcrowding and unsanitary conditiens was 
undertaken by the Department of Health in 1°10. with the result that 
hundreds of honses were condemned. and many owners were compelled to 
instal much needed sanitary improvements. The most undesirable conditions 
referred to only tend to promote immorality and disease, and constitute a 
menace to the community, which cannot be too strongly censured. Since the 
need for housing accommodation has become acute. the excellent efforts of the 
Department of Health, in this direction, have had to be greatly lessened. 
but it is hoped that they will be resumed again shortly.’’* 


The striking feature of this statement is the disclosure of the extent to 
which. owing to the absence of a constructive policy and the dependenee merely 
on restrictive measures, home life has been sacrificed in a city which has always 
prided itself on being a city of homes. The term “home” appears strangely 
out of place when applied to dwellings used for the shelter of two or more 
families. It the fourteen districts investigated were really representative, and the 
percentage of houses occupied by single families throughout the city is only 36 
per cent. of the total number of houses built to accommodate single families—an 
almost incredible inference—no further comment is needed on the inadequacy of the 
present housing policy.-or lack of policy. It seems hardly just to single out 
foreigners for special mention. The “foreigners” lived as they were permitted 
to live. and. indeed, as they were compelled to live, in common with many 
thousands of citizens born in Canada and Great Britain. The influenza epidemic 
reveaied to many people previously ignorant of the actual situation the fact that 
in many parts of the city famihes. which had been accustomed to better conditions, 
were being compelled by economic necessity and the failure of private enterprise 
to provide adequate accommodation, to live in rear hovels opening upon lanes. or 
to “ herd together ” in houses, once respectable homes of single families. 

The Medical Officer of Health for Toronto has been obliged to wink at abuses. 
As one of the members of the Toronto Housing Commission. he admits that. 
“there were no less than 1.538 dilapidated houses. that is, houses unfit for habita- 
tion included in the 13.574 buildings visited.” and that “condemnation of un- 
sanitary houses. which was active prior to the war, has been practically suspended 
during the past few years.’ t 

However undesirable it is that families shonld live in dilapidated and in- 
sanitary houses. 1t is not surprising that the city authorities should permit them 
to do so when the alternative is living in the streets. 

Toronto is the only municipality in the Province which has investigated 
housing conditions and made a report. Information received would indicate that 
several other cities and towns have developed a housing problem as serious in 
proportion to the population as that of Toronto. The fact that reports have not 
been prepared, and that the situation is not even admitted by some municipal 
authorities. does not necessarily indicate that the evils of bad housing have been 
avoided. As late as August. 1918. the Citv Council in Toronto doubted the need 
of additional houses. in spite of the opinion previously expressed by the Board 
of Health that “ Toronto should have between 5.000 and 10.000 of these low- 
priced houses to meet present demands, and 5,000 a vear for the next three vears 
aubeleast.”° t 





* Report of the Toronto Housing Commission, December. 1918. pp. 4, 3d. 
* Report of the Toronto Housing Commission, December, 1918, p. 3. 
+ Report No. 7 of the Local Board of Health, p. 3. 
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The influenza epidenne aud the perplexities of returning soldiers were needed 
to stir public sympathy aud inform pubhe opinion as to conditions whieh had 
developed almost nnnoticed by those who were not directly suffering from them. 

Under war conditions, then, private enterprise has failed to provide adequate 
shelter for the people, and pubhe authorities have been unable to enforce necessary 
sanitary reenlations. One other effect of the shortage should also he mentioned. 
The owners "of honses for rent, taking advantage of the Jaw of supply and demand, 
have been able to obtain rentals which in many eases were out of proportion to 
the ability of the tenant to pay. The follewing case in point has been reeorded by 
the Rev. Peter Brvce: 


J. as an unskilled workman. Ile is a plodding man, without initiative 
and with very few interests apart from his home. At the age of thirteen 
he was obliged for family reasons to leave school and undertake employment 
vielding the highest immediate return in wages. He married early and has 
had six children, one of whom died two vears ago. The children are all 
under thirteen years of 

In 19135 his weekly wage averaged thirteen dollars; to-day he earns 
eighteen dollars. Al] he receives he turns over to his wife, with the exception 
of twenty-five cents for tobacco and fifty cents for carfare. He has not had 
a holiday in siIX vears. and he has consistently denied himself anything but 
the most necessary clothing in order that the children might be decently 
clothed. 

They have lived in a rented house for several vears. paying a rental of 
$15 a month. ft ix not a good house, but they were reconeiled to it, as 
their means would not permit them to rent a better one. lHlowever, two 
months ago (September, 1918) the owner notified them that he proposed to 
improve the property and sell it, and they must leave in one month. 


They decided they might pay $18 monthly in rent, but to secure a house 
large enough for a family of seven at that rental was found to be impossible. 
Opportunities to buy were afforded, but they had no money for the initial 
payment. In desperation, on the Jast day of the month’s notice, an extension 
of time being refused, they rented a house at $30 per month. 


They now pay +0 per cent. of their income for rent. On 60 per cent. of 
their weekly income of $15 a family of seven must be maintained in food and 
clothing, in addition to all the ineidentals associated with the home. It is 
an impossible task. 


The proportion of a man’s wages which should be assigned to rental is 
usnally estimated at about twenty per cent. as a maximum. Here we have a man 
compelled to pay double the proper percentage. The inevitable consequence is 
serious privation of other necessities of life. | 


It appears possible. then, to establish a clear case for state intervention when 
the failure of private enterprise endangers public health and denies decent com- 
fort to the families of citizens. 


“But while we recognize.” says Mr. Thomas dams, “that real im- 
provement is only practicable along those lines that are economically sound, 
is it not trne that the poorest and meanest of our citizens have a claim for 
decent and sanitary shelter, which we have no reght to withhold from them 
heeanse of misfortune or inefficiency? And even if we could justify neglect 
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of the conditions in which they live on the ground that they are responsible 

for them, vet we cannot justify any neglect of the conditions in which their 

children—the future citizens of the countrv—are being reared.** 

The Government of the Province of Ontario was the first pubhe authority 
in Canada to move in the matter, On July 17th, lvls. the Prime Mimister, Sir 
William Hearst. wrote to the Chairman of the Ontario Housing Committee. 
announeing the provision of a loan of two million dollars and diseussed the 
question 1n the following terms: 


* The more investigation I make and the more consideration ] give to 
the housing problem. the more important it appears to me. and the greater 
appears the necessity for immediate action, 
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Bu couitesy of Messrs. Kitham & Hopkins. 


United States War Housing at Atlantic Heights, N.IT. 


In so far as the present situation has been brought about by the war. it 
might be considered a war problem, and that its solution, along with other war 
problems rested with the Federal Government. It has also been argued with 
much force that so far as it is not a war problem. it is largely. if net entirely. 
an industrial and national one. and that so far as public credit might be 
required to meet the situation, the responsibility rested with the Dominion 
Government. The force of this contention is strengthened by the position the 
Minister of Finanee has been called upon to take in controlling the bond 
flotations of Provincial Governments and municipalities. 


* State, City and Town Planning. An address before the Clevelard Chamber of Con1- 
merce, June 6, 1916. p. 17. 
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1 pointed out when the Committee, of which vou are head. was formed, 
apart from whatever responsibility may rest upon the Federal Government, mm 
my opinion the matter is largely a municipal one. The problem, however, 
is a most urgent one, and no time should be lost in a discussion as to where 
the primary responsibility rests. ‘There should, in my opinion, be both co- 
operation and action by all parties concerned. 

I want it clearly understood that the plan I ere sugeested is only 
intended as a temporary one to assist 1n meeting the pressing emervency 
with which we are confronted, and must not be considered as an admission 
of responsibility on the part of the Province, or in any way relieving the 
Federal Government, municipalities, employers of labour, and citizens generally 
from whatever obligations may rest upon them to provide a_ satisfactory 
solution of the whole question. The object of the Government is to tend 
some assistance, regardless of where responsibility rests, with the hope of 
stimulating effort on the part of all parties concerned.” 


It soon became evident to the Ontario Housing Committee that the acute short- 
age of houses existing in many parts of the Province, which was largely the result 
of the war, required the assistance of the Federal authorities. The case was 
thus stated in representations made to the Federal authorities by the Committee: 


The Ontario Housing Committee in June of the present year was com- 
missioned by the Ontario Government to investigate the housing situation. 
and to make such recommendations as it might deem proper. 

After three months of study the Housing Committee has arrived at the 
conclusion that the problem as it affects Ontario can be solved only by co- 
operation with the Federal authorities. The need is chiefly for inexpensive 
houses for urban and rural labour. The war and federal action resulting 
from the war, 1s mainly responsible for the diversion of private capital 
from the building of inexpensive houses. National savings have been largely 
invested in war bonds, so that money has not been available for six per cent. 
housing enterprises, as provided for under the Ontario Housing Accommoda- 
tion Act of 1918. The speculative builder also has been drawn into more 
remunerative and safer lines of investment, being frightened by the high 
cost of materials and labour, and the fear that the end of the war might 
leave him with property on his hands which would decline in value. It 
has always been difficult to get capital for the building of houses of a less 
expensive type. This difficulty has been greatly increased during the war. 
The shortage of sanitary and comfortable small houses in which a Chair g 
workman can afford to live and bring up his family is general, and in some 
urban centres, serious. In many places it has become practically impossible 
to rent such houses at reasonable rates, and difficult even to purchase them 
at the present enhanced prices. Probably two per cent. of workmen’s houses 
cease to be habitable every vear. During the four vears of war little building 
has been undertaken. The total number of available houses would be at 
least five per cent. less than in 1914. Yet in Winnipeg in the vears 1915. 
1916, 1917, there were 7.798 marriages and only 135 new dwellings and 
apartments were built. In Toronto in 1916 and 1917, the number of marriages 
was 10,945, while only 1,551 new dwellings were erected. Unusual building 
activity 1s imperative, if the houses which have become uninhabitable during 
the war are to be replaced, and, to say nothing of immigration, if homes are to 
be provided for new families which have come into existence. Owing to the 
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diversion of private capital to finance the war it has become necessary for 
the State to intervene. 


Under present conditions the builder cannot be expected to build for 
rental, and the workiman should not he asked to buy. A conservative esti- 
mate of the increase in cost ot a workinan’s house over pre-war prices would 
be from $500 to $800. No workman should be compelled to undertake such 
a burden. Its weight can be appreciated when it is remembered what a 
large proportion of the average savings of a whole lifetime such a sum would 
mean. It is not fair to saddle the workman, who must have shelter and 
who should have a decent home. with this loss. In England the Government 
has agreed to stand 75 per cent., or more if necessary, of the loss ascertained 
after a period of vears. Similar action would appear necessary in Canada. 
lor houses are not like clothes. When a purchaser pays a double price for 
a suit of clothes. he may comfort himself with the retlection that the invest- 
ment is one of many, and next vears suit may be well within his means. 
But a well-built house is an investment for a lifetime, and the burden once 
assunied is a burden to be borne while the house lasts. 


The housing problem is partly one of the shifting of industrial population. 
In the period of reconstruction the Federal Government being concerned 
with industry, trade and commeree, with lumigration and colonization, to 
a very large extent will determine where new houses will be needed. It can 
hardly be considered a wise policy for the future to stimulate either land 
settlement or industrial expansion without coneern for the welfare of those 
whose contribution to reconstruction will largely depend on the character 
of their homes. 


The return of our soldiers from the war will cause a demand for many 
thousands of houses. Our investigations indicate that these house: are not 
available. In many cases the returned man will be so maimed or so shattered 
in health that he will be unable to earn high wages. Yet he will wish. and 
should be encouraged, to depend on himself. Small vet comfortable houses 
conveniently situated in relation to his place of work should be available 
at prices which eliminate speculative profits. Such houses have never been 
built in sufficient numbers, and the practical cessation of building during 
the war has caused a shortage which is even now being felt by our returned 
men, and which on demobilization, in default of Government action. is sure 
to become acute and to cause widespread suffering and discontent. 


During the past fifty vears there has been a growing recognition of the 
final responsibility of the State for the housing of its people. This idea has 
found definite aeceptance in all progressive countries as a result of the 
conditions produced by the present war. Great Britain has built for her 
war-workers many thousands of permanent houses, for the most part in 
beautifully planned garden cities, and is preparing to assist in the construc- 
tion of 300.000 houses immediately on the declaration of peace. Even with 
the war in progress France is actually cleaning out the slums in some of her 
eities and replacing them by good houses. ‘The United States has voted 
$175.000,000 to be spent on war housing and has definitely and in a very 
practical way admitted State responsibility. Everywhere the principle 1s 
being accepted that the State which demands large services of its citizens 
owes in return to these citizens and their families the assurance that they 
will not lack decent shelter and an opportunity to enjoy home life, 
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lor these reasons, and recognizing that the Provinces and the munici- 
palities require the co-operation of the Dominion to finance and direet a 
housing poliey which will bring Canada into line with other progressive 
countries, enable us to attract the better type of immigrants, permit us to 
retain sneh Immigrants and our own more ambitious workmen, and make the 
homes of Canada fit places for the production of a vigorous, intelligent and 
contented people. the Ontario Housing Committee respectfully recom- 
mends 


An appropriation of $25.000,00@ for housing was announeed by the Federal 
Government on December the third. Coming, as it did, when already German 
resistanee was being broken down, and vietory and peace were at hand, the 
appropriation was a recoenition, not of the value of good housing in iereasing 





By courtesy of Mr. Thomas ddams. 


British War Housing, Well Hall, Woolwieh. One of the finest developments in England, 
completed In some nine months. 


war produetion, but of the need of State assistance to remedy housing conditions 
whieh had developed during the war. The principle adopted in the distribution 
of the fund was that the Provincial Governments should have the opportunity 
of sharing in proportion to their population. These in turn would hand over 
the monev to municipalities. The municipalities could either build themselves 
or loan to housing companies with limited dividends. or to individual lot owners 
or to farmers. The municipal authorities in the case of all loans would be 
responsible to the Provineial authorities and these in turn to the Federal 
authorities. 

A difficulty which arose in connection with war housing in the United States 
was thus avoided. The large appropriations made by the U. 8S. Government. 
amounting in all to some $175.000,000. were expended directly by the Federal 
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Government through the Emergency Ileet Corporation, and the United States 
Housing Corporation. The State and municipakeauthoritics had no part in 
the transaction. Land was purchased or expropréeeted as desired. and building 
was pushed with all possihle speed, decision as “te a post-bellum policy being 
deferred. Partly as a result of this precipitate action, which was regarded as 
justified by the emergeney, the conclusion of the war has brought abeut a peculiar 
situation. While the Emergency Fleet Corporation had several large schemes 
completed and is proceeding with those not vet completed. the United States 
Housing Corporation had not a single house finished at. the signing of the armistice, 
and a Bill has passed the Senate to the etfeet that building operations shall 
cease except in those schemes which are seventy-five per cent. completed. The 
absence of financial interest or responsibility on the part of the municipal or 
State authorities leaves these partly finished developments ino the position of 
friendless orphans. a 

In time of war a procedure may be justifiedewhich under normal conditions 
would be indefensible. As a permanent policvsit would appear wise for the 
Government to work through the local authorities, a possible exception being the 
provision of houses for the Governments own employees. Loeal interest. which 
Is essential to the permanent success of any scheme, is largely dependent on the 
dlevelopment of local initiative and enterprise. 

Growing recognition of this fact is to be seen in later housing legislation 
of New Zoaland. With the wages and standard of living high. and with a virile 
and ambitious class of workmen, it was natural that the beginnings of constructive 
heusing legislation should take the form of Govermnent aid to the imdividual 
workman. The earlier legislation was intended to aid owners of small holdings in 
kuilding homes on their land. Jt is embodied in the Acts of 1906 and 19135. 
and institutes through the State Advances Office a system of loans to persons with 
not more than $1,000 income, employed at manual or clerical work. The sum 
advanced is not to exceed $2.250, or the value of the house to be built. is to be 
repaid in a period of 36 vears, or less, and bears interest at 5 per cent., reduced 
to 41 per cent. for prompt payment. The procedure is extremely simple, and takes 
the form of an informal chat through the wicket with the loeal postmaster, who 
supphes the forms. gives all required information, with plans and estimates 
for eighteen selected types of houses, and receives the periodical payments. The 
average freehold advance has been $2,290, the average leasehold $1.585. and the 
average combined freehold and leasehold advance has been $3,250. 

There have been two enactments for the benefit of the worker owning no 
land. These are the Workers’ Dwelling Acts of 1905 and 1910. Somewhat in- 
teresting features differentiate these measures. The Act of 1905 provided for the 
erection of houses whose cost was not to exceed $1,500. on Crown or settlement 
lands set apart for the purpose. With the adoption of the principle of five acre 
lots this maximum was raised to $3,750. The houses were to be leased for 21 
vears, with right of renewal, at a weekly or monthly rental amounting to 6 per 
cent. plus rates and insurance. In all, 126 dwellings were built under this Act. 


The Act of 1910 encouraged freehold tenure. <A term of 2515 vears, increased 
in the case of brick or concrete houses to 3615 vears was allowed for payment 
in weekly. fortnightly or monthly instalments. these being ealculated at 7 per 
cent.. 5 per cent. for interest and 2 per cent. for principal. The initial Rite 
was to. be $50, and at any time the term could be reduced by the payment of ‘$3 
or any multiple thereof. All the houses linilt under this Act. ahout 600 up : 
191%. were purchased. Oe 
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These measures all provide for direct Government aid and administration. 
The et of 1915, however, foreshadows a change of policy, in that it contains 
a provision whereby the management and control of any workers’ dwellings erected 
hy the State can be placed under the control of a local body. 

In Canada, Provincial Governments, representing as they do, the munici- 
palities collectively. should have an important place both in determining policies 
and in administration, Lesponsibility is shared by the Federal authorities in the 
case of the present Federal appropriation. The function of the Government, or 
Governments, however, should he confined to facilitating the financing of house 
construction for those who otherwise might be unable to secure adequate shelter: 
to defining acceptable standards; and to maintaining an advisory and administra- 
tive body which will assist municipalities and see that funds are expended in 
aceordance with the standards as defined. 

It would appear unwise for the Government ordinarily to advance money at 
less than the current lowest rate of interest. There are. however, occasions when 
the Government may wisely aecept a share of the responsibility for the cost of 
houses required for decent hving conditions. For instance, the present war has 
produced an inflation of cost whieh in the case of low-priced houses seriously 
retards necessary building. The responsibility for this extra cost should, it is 
believed. be shared by the Government. The Government of Great Britain in 
the acceptance of this principle has made a generous provision to meet such 
inflated costs. It has agreed to make good seventv-five per cent. of the difference 
between the cost of construction under war conditions and the cost under normal 
conditions, which it is assumed may be reached after a period of seven vears. 
The difficulties of estimating and capitalizing this differenee are formidable enough. 
In Ontario by loaning eighty-five, or in some eases one hundred. per cent. of the cost 
at five per cent.. rather than sixty-six per cent. at current rates, together with a 
contribution of three-quarters of the estimated excessive cost. as in Great Iritain, 
a simpler method of meeting the situation has been devised, and one better suited 
to Canadian conditions, 

In justifying direct State aid it mav be argued that a responsibility attaches 
to the provision of low priced houses. In the case of income and succession taxes 
ability to pay as indicated either by income or estate is not proportionately 
taxed; the State shares increasingly in the ability to pay. Jt may be contended that 
if the State is responsible for supra-normal income, on the same principle it 
would he responsible for sub-normal income. Consequently. if to loan money 
hy the State at an uneconomic rate of interest in order that its citizens may 
be properly housed is considered in every ease an unwise or unjustifiable pro- 
eceding. it may heeome necessary for the State to put in operation measures 
which will secure for workmen a wage which without State assistance will attain 
the same object. The point upon whieh the issue hangs is whether the State is 
prepared to deny a responsibility for making decent living conditions possible 
for all its citizens. 

State subvention to housing. then, in the form of loans at an uneconomie rate 
of interest. 1n certain special circumstances may be not merely defensible but 
imperative in the public interest. It is remedial, however, and should not divert 
attention from the devising of fundamental policies. Unless exceptional, it would 
have the effect of checking private enterprise. Capital which otherwise might 
be directed to housing would naturally be diverted to other more profitable channels. 
The effect of Government intervention thus might be actually to reduce the 
amount of building. Unless the State 1s prepared to take over the whole business 
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of providing houses for its citizens, or for any particular class of its citizens, it 
cannot wisely adopt a permanent policy which discourages legitimate private 
enterprise. 

England has had a longer experience and has made more progress in housing 
legislation than any other country. ‘The pioneer in the modern movement for hous- 
ing reform was Lord Shaftesbury, who introduced his Labouring Classes Lodging 
Honses \ct in 1851. providing for loans to municipalities, and later, to building 
societies. ‘The history of the relation between pubhe and private enterprise in 
England is thus summed up by Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood: * Municipal activity 
has tended to keep wp standards and that of private associations to keep down 
cost. [tach is put on its mettle to prove its Own claim to superiority. Far from 
stifling private initiative, the effect of Government intervention appears to be 
ktimulating. <At all events, the greatest private activity has ocenrred in_ those 
localities where public officials have done most.’** 

The method by which private enterprise can best be encouraged has vet to be 
worked ont even in England. The committee appointed by the Local Government 
Board under the chairmanship of Sir Tudor Walters has recently reported urging 
the use of all agencies, public, semi-public, and private: “Jf a bold and en- 
lightened policy is pursued, by which all the housing agencies, including local 
authorities, public utility societies and the best forms of private enterprise have 
their dne and fitting place under the supreme direction of a well-organized and 
efficient central department, we may have in the future instead of gloomy streets 
and squalid dwellings, spacious suburbs with convenient and attractive houses, 
designed by competent architects, with districts planned so as to provide the 
amenities of healthy social communities.” f 

The Ontario plan as contained in the circular issued on December 12th, 
1918. provides for aid to private enterprise in that loans are granted to individuals 
owning building lots, to farmers, and also to housing companies with lmited 
dividends. The Committee has sought to determine the feasibility of Government 
loans to building companies other than those restricted as to dividends. The 
difficultics of administration are very great and no precedent exists for gnidance. 
It is just possible that the urgency ef the need may call for pioneer measures. 
If so, loans might be granted under such regulations as are enumerated and 
discussed in Appendix IY, 

If, then, the normal function of the Government is one of providing loans 
and securing standards, what part should the municipality play? In Germany 
housing reform had its beginning in the municipalities. Ulm was the first German 
city to undertake a housing scheme, first for the employees of the municipality, 
then for other workmen. This was in 1888. thirty-seven vears after Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Act. The movement has spread rapidly throughout the various States. being 
facilitated by the fact that a great deal of land in Germany is owned by the 
municipalities themselves. “The City of Frankfort owns 12.800 acres within the 
ecorporation—over half—and 3.800 acres outside: Berlin owns 39.000 acres; 
Munich, 13,600. Mannheim owns over half the land within the city lnnits. A few 
vears ago Ulm owned three-fifths of its land: now it owns four-fifths.”$ 

One of the most interesting examples of housing undertaken bv a city is to 
be found in South Africa. In Bloemfontein a plan has been developed. certain 











* The Housing Problem in War and in Peace, 1918, p. 71. 

+ Report of the Committee....to consider Questions of Building-Construction.... 
for the Working Classes in England, Wales and Scotland, 1918, p. 7. 

§ Dr. J. O. Miller, ‘The New Era in Canada, 1917, p. 377. 
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features of which may be thought to be practicable for Ontario. In the past 
seven vears this city with a population of between ten and twenty thousand has 
advanced $800,000 for housing. nearly $300,000 of which has already been paid 
back. There have been no bad debts and no defaulting in payment of interest. 
The ground is provided by the purchaser. The total amount of the building 1s 
provided by the municipal conneil. The interest rate is 7 per cent. until the loan 
is bronght down to half the valuation after which it becomes 6 per cent. The 
difference of 1 per cent. has been treated as a reserve against possible bad debts. 

The council usually requires collateral security for about a third of the loan. 
The collateral is notified in case payments are not promptly met. Such security 
is not absolutely insisted on, but is regarded as a safeguard and stimulus to the 
meeting of obligations on the part of the purchaser. The payments of interest 
and principal are made monthly. This, as a rule, is paid by the wife as a part 
of her household expenses. Great pleasure is taken in meeting the amount due. 
and in adding any further sum which can be saved. The council has not hesitated 
to encourage such enterprise. because it realizes that every house so built adds to 
ihe tax receipts and provides another water and light consumer and another 
tram rider. It has taken measures to ensure that good houses are built by 
providing that a qualified architect shall be emploved to supervise the work and 
that the contractor and the specifications shall be approved by the city engineer. 

The famous garden city of Letchworth may also be considered a municipal 
venture. It came into being with the incorporation in 1903 of an association 
known as the First Garden City Company, Limited. This association retains 
the freehold of the town, which comprises about 4.500 acres and has made pro- 
vision for a population of 30,000. The development was entirely new, and was 
not imposed on any existing municipality. It differs from other new develop- 
ments in this respect, that it was not founded by an industry or an association 
of industries for commercial advantage, but originated in the bold idealism which 
contended that where men are well housed, where town and country are united, 
industries will be eager to locate in order to secure workmen thus housed and 
environed. Accordingly a model garden city was laid out, permanent houses were 
built for industrial employees, farm labourers and others who might minister 
to the social needs of a self-contained community—and the industries came. In 
spite of initial difficulties incidental to a pioneer venture. the city has grown 
until it is now one of the largest towns in the County of Hertford and has a 
population of 12.000. The general soundness of the idea is further reflected 
in the fact that Letchworth experienced none of the labour unrest prevalent 
during the war. The garden city has also shown itself a good place in which io 
rear children. The infant mortality table for England and Wales in 1917 is 
significant : 
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Here the <Aristotelian doctrine that the function of the city is to provide 
“the good hfe” for its citizens was applied to modern industrial conditions. 
Isng)ish idealism is usually saved by an infusion of practical common sense. 
Letchworth has survived and prospered. 

Municipal housing as a direct enterprise has not been attempted in Canada. 
Industries have been bonused by ambitious towns, which have sometimes gone 
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to absurd lengths in bidding against one another for such industries, but the 
provision of houses for the workers in these industries has been left to private 
initiative. The houses will come to the factories. we have argued, rather than 
the converse. as the dreamers of Letchworth believed. Under the terms of the 
Federal appropriation * and under the Provincial provisions is is possible 
for municipal councils to engage in building. ‘They can borrew to the full extent 
of the cost of their houses. An added incentive is the fact that a great many 
cities are finding themselves in the possession of land which has come to them 
through the collapse of real estate speculation. Apart from the supposed ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance of public bodies in carrving out such undertakings, there 
is nothing to deter municipalities from building. 

Whether or not the municipality ventures to invest its own revenue in 
housing. it has at any rate an important work to perform. It is responsible for 
the laving out of the streets, for the provision of other services. and for the 
proper supervision of construction. Under the Ontario plan it acts also as a 
responsible intermediary between the Government and the housing company or 
individual builder. It is sound policy to place some responsibility on the muni- 
cipahty. J.ocal authorities are in a better position than the Government to 
estimate the need and decide on the claims of any apphcant for a loan. and 
local sympathy and support contribute to the permanent success of any building 
scheme. ‘This additional advantage accrues that the assumption of such respon- 
sibilities, which atfect intimately the well-bemg of the community, tends to 
attract to service In municipal councils men who are repelled by the prospect 
of dealine with the petty detail~ which often monopolize the attention of our 
local authorities. 

Municipal expenditure on housing may become a necessity where slums have - 
been permitted to develop. The penalty for neglect adequately to control the 
construction, use, repair and demolition of buildings must be borne by the muni- 
cipality. .\t the present time the first three of these duties have been generally 
recognized and in a measure assumed, but greater thoroughness in control and 
supervision is essential if the growth of slums is not to be perpetuated. There 
comes a time for each house when the cost of repair is uneconomic in com- 
parison with the returns. It is then necessary to destroy the building. The 
recommendation of the Medical Officer of Health of Toronto which is quoted 
with approval by the Bureau of Municipal Research is sound and in accordance 
with enlightened opinion: * Where the Medical Officer of Health of any muni- 
eipalitv has condemned any premises within his jurisdiction as being unfit for 
human habitation. he shall serve a notice on the owner requiring him to alter, 
improve or destrov such building within a specified time. and in the event of 
-uch notice not being complied with. the Medical Officer of Ilealth may enter 
upon such premises and perform such work as may be necessary to comply with 
his requirements. and the cost of such work may be recovered as provided for 
in See. 25 of the Act.”-+ (i.e.. by a legal process or by charging it against the 
taxes of the owner.) 

The demolition of the building when its usefulness is past. should be paid 
for by the owner. just as its repair while it is still in use. or its construction at 
the outset. Municipal neglect to enforce regulations may result. however. in the 
creation of vested interest in these abuses. and this would involve the municipality. 


——_= —__-—_______—_ 


*See Appendix I. 
+ Report of Bureau of Municipal Research. December. 1918, p. 35. 
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By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


British Company Housing, Bournville. 





By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


British Company Housing, Port Sunlight. 
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as a partner in the abuse, in a measure of responsibility for the cost of its remedy. 
On this ground munietpal expenditure on re-housing schemes may be defended, 
but the expenditure is more properly directed to preventing slum conditions by 
Wise city planning and thorough enforcement of regulations. 

Whether constructive or reconstructive housing is required, the municipality 
is mainly responsible for the institution and direction of the scheme, and it is 
always better that such improvement: should be developed by the community 
immediately ailected, than that they should be imposed from outside. 


Building on the part of companies for their emplovees is sometimes advocated 
as the best solution of the hous “Ing problem. -\ good deal has been accomplished 
in recent vears both in England and in America through employers’ enterprises. 
From data gathered in 1916 Myr. Leifur Magnusson gives a thousand as a con- 
servative estimate of the number of such housing schemes in the United States.* 

They owe their origin to the recognition by emplovers that housing condi- 
tions very directly atfect both the amount of work accomplished and the length 
of time men are prepared to stay with a job. No man who lives in a dilapidated 
or insanitary house. or who has a daily journey of an hour on crowded cars 
to and from his work, can be expected to compete with the workman who can 
walk to his work in fifteen minutes from a comfortable and convenient house 
which he is proud to eall lis home. In all branches of industry which employ 
skilled workmen a serious loss is experienced in the changing of hands. The 
manager of the Dominion Steel Products Company estimates the cost of breaking 
in a new employee in the works of his company at frum 320 to $300. These 
cosiderations. quite apart frem the fact that the provision of houges serves as a 
sood advertisement. keeping the company favourably before the public, are induc- 
lg au increasing number of companies to engage in industrial housing as a 
legitimate operation of their business. 

One of the earliest of these sthemes was that of Lord Leverhulme, at Port 
Sunlight. In 1887 he purchased fifty-six acres outside of Birkenhead, near 
Liverpool. and built up a model village for his emplovees. The success of 
the scheme has been so pronounced that the development has been steadily ex- 
tended. The firm. however. has adhered in the main to its original policies. ‘The 
honses are rented to emplovees only. Since the work is con-idered to be a form 
of * prosperity sharing ~ with the emplovees, the rentals do not include a charge 
for interest on the capital expended. but are based only on the cost of main- 
tenance and the provision of a sinking fund. Lerd Leverhuline is reported as 
having stated that the largest return paid on any money his company has invested 
is that on the money expended in housing, for which they got no direct financial 
return.t The workman of independent spirit, however. may prefer to share in 
profits through wages or in a manner of his own choosing. 

A serious problem confronting the old land was the housing of the thousands 
of workinen whose coming transformed staid old villages like Woolwich, or romantic 
hamlets like Gretna Green. into clanging cities overnight. 

The example of Well Hall. the town built by the British Government to 
house the munition workers at Woolwich -Arsenal. is a characteristic one. Here, 
in the almost incredibly short time of nine months, a complete town was built 
* Proceedings of the National Housing Association, 1917, p. 10%. 

+ Proceedings of the National Housing Association, 1916, p. 278. 
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to accommodate 6,000 workers, in houses comprising two to four rooms. When 
one considers that this involved the building of streets, and installation of all 
publhie services, as well as the ereetion of 1,600 houses at a time of unprecedented 
railway congestion and labour scarcity, the magnitude of the task becomes more 
apparent. But there are the added facts that the buildings were made permanent 
and that generous provision was made for social needs by the erection of churches, 
cinema palaces and halls and by the setting apart of open areas. The houses 
are rented at a weekly rate varving from 7s. to 15s. Gd. 

Gretna Green where the ancient matrimonial blacksmith has been succeeded 
by thousands of war workers, follows very similar lines. An illuminating feature 
of the housing enterprise here was the speedy abandonment of the experiment of 
erecting temporary buildings. Both these developments have been carried out 
and administered direetly by the State. 

tosvth on the Firth of Forth, built for the Admiralty workers on the type 
of the Garden City, shows a variation from Well Hall and Gretna in being 
erected by a housing company. promoted. however. by the Local Government Board 
of Scotland. 

The American method of solving a similar housing problem is chiefly interest- 
ing as illustrating the American Government's reluctance to become a landlord, 
whereas the British Administration shows no apparent hesitation in assuming 
the role. A ease in point is that of Yorkship Village. built by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation,* a Government body, for emplovees of the New York Ship- 
building Company at Camden. \.J. The bulk of the money for the building of 
these houses is lent by the Government to the New York Shipbuildmg Company. 
with provision for the transfer of the enterprise to the Fairview Realty Company, 
a corporation subsidiary to the Shipbuilding Company. 

The Government charges 5 per cent. interest and requires repayment of 
3 per cent. of the principal annually. Provision is made for selline houses, but 
there 1s no arrangement for continuing the Goverlment Joan as a mortgage on 
such houses. Private capital must finance these purchased houses. A limited 
dividend of 5 per cent. cumulative is forever placed on the private capital stock 
of the company. although no hindrance appears to be placed in the way of the 
fealty Company selling to parties not under similar restrictions. From two to 
five vears after the close of the war. the company, and it is to be assumed. 
private purchasers, may secure an appraisal of its assets. and the Government 
will write off from the loan any shrinkage up to 30 per cent. 

Two of the most interesting of the thousand or more emplovers’ housing 
schemes in the United States may be described. The housing enterprise of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company at Akron. Ohio. is interesting chiefly as 
illustrating one of the objections raised to company enterprises, and one of the 
methods adopted to evade another objection. ‘Tv avoid the undesirable relationship 
of landlord and tenant between emplover and employee, the company adopted the 
common device of a subsidiary company. the Goodvear Heights Realty Company 
which built more than 600 houses for sale to employees. In 1912 when the first 
houses, 111 in number, were built, the procedure followed was that of allowing 
the purchaser fo more in without any initial cash payment. In eases where the 
workman had purchased a Jot, and had paid $100 on it. the company would 
finance the construction of his house, if the plan had been submitted and approved. 





* An illustration of Atlantic Heights, another development of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, will be found on page 25. 
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In their later policy, however. a cash payment of 2 per cent. of the purchase 
price is required. In selling a house, the company now charges what it calls its 
real estate value, which is the cost of the lot, plus the cost of the house, with 
an additional 25 per cent. ‘The proposition made to the purchaser is that if ne 
retains the title for five vear.swithout transfer and with payments kept up, and 
if he remains during those five years in the employ of the Goodyear Tire & Nubber 
Company, then this additional 25 per cent. will be refunded. This provision is 
open to the objection that it restricts the freedem of the employee. 

The development at Indian Phill. Worcester, Mass.. an industrial village for 
the employee. of the Norton Company seems to be free from criticism on this 
score. The sv-tein followed is also that of sale. An initial payment is made, 
and notes at 5 per cent. are given, one for S100 pavable in 12 vears, and a 
second for the balance of purchase price. pavable on demand. Both notes are 
secured by a “purchase money morteage.” A) distinctive feature is that the 
buyer agree to purchase five shares In a co-operative bank. and to continue pay- 
ments therein until his deposits shall have matured in the sum of $1,000. This 
insures payment of the twelve vear note. AN sehedule i. given to each purchaser 
showing the required moutuly payments. .\ typieal schedule follow: : 


TOM MONIT CIASC > DEIGC 1S. ..< ae cia. does se ees ee ee es bee eee ee $3,851 50 
moemeiaecrimnade: a frst OAvMNeNt Of Whe °2... icon... .. Peete esas Gs wewnre ae 4 385 19d 
You are bcrrowing on mortgage, the balance ........ 0... ccc eee ee ee et eee 3.466 35 
hire amount due in 12 vears. secured by time note. ts ....... 0006 c8 cee ste ase 1,900 00 
ine, Dalance secured by Cemard note is .....66e% .. oe ce eee wee eee tee es 2 Ghee 
moun monthly interest during first 12 vears wil] be ....207.......-..0020085. 14 45 
Your monthly payment to co-operative bank will be .............0. 0c cee aeee 5 60 
Poreotal monthly spayments during first 12 vears .. 82. .6 6. sce eee ee ee ees 19 45 
Monr monthly interest fayment after 12 vears will be ..........022 00 eee eevee 10 39 


OC CE (i eo400 00 Wemand loan 2.525... .<. see. 2.466 35 
Five per cent. ......... Denes To oF Neel uCOl tote eee a s-4 o8 ye Teo 
PR oY. Wate g wad» o'O 8 lag ees Vl 4 err need 1y 30 


In Canada, house as oan einplovers” enterprise has not made such rapid 
provress as im the Cnuited States. Some of the recent developments which inerit 
attention are those of the Dominion Stee] Products Company at Brantford, and 
the Nipawa Fibre Company at Nipawa. 

The Dominion Steel Products Company is now engaged on an attracuvely 
planned garden snburb project at Brantford. which calls for the building of 255 
houses. ‘The proposal was to rent these at from $30 to $35 monthly. They were 
Invant for highly paid operatives, and originally were planned to cost about 
S3.800. including the land. but the actual co=t has amounted to about $4.300 
each including land. The company is now contemplating a variation from its 
orlwinal policv. It proposes that the houses remaining to be built shall be less 
expensive, and shall include semi-detached and vroup houses and not merely 
individual houses as in the original scheme. An interesting feature of the project 
ix the intention to maintain a definite relation between the current scale of 
wages and the rental. Jf wages come down the rents will be lowered proportion- 
ately. The company makes a further effort to lessen labour turnover by providing 
that employees who have been two years or more in its service may purchase the 
houses at actual cost. A commendable feature 1s the fact that while all the houses 
are situated within easy walking distance of the works. the nearest is about a 
quarter of a mile distant. 
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The development at Kipawa on the Quebec side of the @ttawa iver leaves 
little to be desired in the matter of planning, An entirely new town for 
some 5,000 people is to be carved ont of the forest. In addition to houses and 
shops, provision is made for locating churches and schools, theatres and recreation 
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By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 
Plan of the new industrial town of Kipawa, Quebec. 


grounds in the places best suited to each. The streets follow the natural contours 
and the main arteries converge on the community centre. Only a few houses 
have yet been built, but rapid progress is planned for the vear 1919. Financial 
arrangements are still in the making. 
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Such company enterprises are not without disadvantages. Where they are 
uneconomic, that it where the policy is to charge the employe ee less in rental or in 
purchase price than the actual cost to the company. they are to that extent 
philanthropic in character. The workman of to-day does not want philanthropy ; 
all he asks for is a fair deal. Even where they are free from this objection they 
are open to criticism in that they are regarded as a means to tie the workman 
to his employer. This objection is met to a large degree where the houses are 
rented and not sold. But in this case emphasis is directed to the fact that 
the men have no stake in the community. 


The difficulty felt by workmen that they are bound to the company is largely 
overcome where a number of companies combine as in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Here, 
in 1914, the manufacturers formed a joint stock company, the Kenosha Homes 
Company, with a capital stock of $25.000 paid in, and subscriptions of $400.000, 
to be loaned at 5 per cent. as required. The company purchased land. subdivided 
into 200 city lots on which have been built and sold 125 homes. (Arrangements 
were also made whereby the assistance of the Homes Company could be obtained 
by owners of lots. who wished to build. Local banks furnish 65 per cent. of total 
value on a first mortgage. the Homes Company agreeing tu supply the remainder 
on a second mortgage at 6 per cent.) The Homes Company contracted for the 
construction of its houses with a local firm, the Kenosha House Building Company. 
As this did not prove a satisfactory arrangement, however. the Homes Company 
finally purchased the entire interest of the House Building Company and now deal 
directly with building contractors and purchasers. The Homes Company retains 
title to the property until the unpaid balance is reduced to 65 per cent. of the 
purehase price, when purchasers may receive a deed subject to a first mortgage. 
The prices range from $2.500 to $3.200. The applications, on regular printed 
blanks. must be approved by the officials of the Homes Company. and are usually 
made through one man at each factory who represents the company. .\ minimum 
cash payment of $100 is required. with a monthly minimum payment of $18. 


an interesting situation developed in the soft coal region of Pennsylvania. 
A model mine town was erected from the ground up by the emploving company 
and about a vear or two later was turned over to the community after the in- 
habitants had voted for its incorporation.* <A policy which combines company build- 
ing and town planning with provision for a transfer from the ownership and control 
of the company to that of the community. has much to commend it. [Especially is 
this the ease if provision 1s made that any speculative increase shall accrue to the 
community and therefore to the purchaser. 


The latest ideas in company enterprise are illustrated by an English develop- 
ment now in process of completion near Bristol. This is the Kings Weston 
garden village. built to accommodate the emplovees of the National Smelting 
Company. It is situated about a mile from the works, and embodies the most 
advanced ideas in town planning. and social welfare. A very interesting aspect 
of this development is to be found in the personnel of the Committee of Manage- 
ment which operates it as a Public Utilities Society. that is. a society with limited 
dividend. The Committee includes two representatives of the city and industry 
of Bristol. the organizer of the Dockers’ Union. a miller and wharfinger. the 
landowner, two representatives from the university. and one from the company. 
Later it is intended to inelude representatives of the tenants. The policy aimed 





* Proceedings of the National Housing Association, 1917, p. 129. 
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at is the promotion of local control. An enlightening comparison could be made 
between the personnel of this Committee, with its strong infusion of idealism, 
and that of any similar body in America. 

The ideal system toward which housing policy seems to be moving is that 
of co-operative construction and control combined with municipal and govern- 
mental provision of loans at the lowest current rate of interest. 

This system has actually been realized in Great Britain in the operations 
of such organizations as the Co-partnership Tenants. Limited. Societies registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. 1893. as limiting the annual 
dividend to 5 per cent. are recognized as Public Utility Societies, and as such 
are permitted to borrow two-thirds of their capital from the State. A growing 
number of such societies have been incorporated, and the majority of them conform 
to the type of the Co-partnership Tenant Societies, in which the profit in excess 
of five per cent. earned upon the share capital goes to the tenant investor after 
provision has been made for a property reserve fund. The organization known 
specifically as the Co-partnership Tenants Limited, is the most important of these 
societies. [ft is an outgrowth of the Ealing Tenants, Limited, founded in Ealing, 
West London. in 1901. and it has become a federation of fifteen societies with a 
large measure of local control vested in each estate. In addition to administering 
many important developments, such as the famous * Garden Suburb” of Hamp- 
stead, it gives active aid to other organizations with similar aims. 

The capital for the organization is raised in four ways: 

(1) Capital borrowed from the State through the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, who may lend up to two-thirds of the value of a house and land, after 
the house is built. This costs 315 per cent. plus sinking fund for loans repayable 
in forty vears. 

(2) Loan stock, which is transferable and bears interest preferentially at 
the rate of 415 per cent. per annum. 

(3) A limited number of loans withdrawable at stated periods by arrange- 
ment with the Committee as to the rate of interest and terms of repayment. 

(4) Ordinary shares, the dividend upon which is limited to 5 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the Housing Committee of the Federation of 
British Industries reporting in April, 1918. on Public Utility Societies, recom- 
mended that the State should be empowered to increase the advance from two- 
thirds of the value of the property to 80 per cent. 

Through the lmited loans and the loan stock, an employer is enabled to 
assist in housing his employees without any of the undesirable features inseparable 
from a clirect landlord and tenant relationship. The tenant usually is expected 
to become an investor. The amount invested depends more or less on the size 
of the house. While the annual report of 1917 shows a few tenant investors of 
one and two pounds, the amount invested is generally between twenty and two 
hundred pounds. The broadly democratic basis of the movement is shown in the 
fact that in Hampstead rentals vary from six shillings a week to two hundred 
pounds a year, fifty-two per cent. ranging between six and ten shillings a week.* 

The first call on the annual profits is for a property reserve fund. This 
fund takes care of any depreciation due either to decay in structure or to decline 
in rental value resulting from want of more modern equipment, and_ serves 
to guarantee investors against any falling off in productivity. From seven to 


* Transactions of the Liverpoo!] Town Planning and Housing Conference of 1914, 
p. 164. 
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ten per cent. is annually set aside for this purpose. Ten per cent. of the residue 
is transferred to a social and educational fund, ten per cent. goes to the Board 
of Management, and the remaining eighty per cent. is returned to the tenant 
Investors. 

Some idea of the growth of Co-partnership Tenants Limited. may be gathered 
from the inerease in capital. Jn 1905 the capital invested was £92,000. By 
1912 this had been increased to £1,190,000. and in 1917, in spite of the rigorous 
restrictions on housing during war time, showed a tnrther increase to £1,455.359. 

Kach tenant has an interest in keeping his home in good repair lecause 
he ix assured permanency of occupation and he knows that everything he saves 
contributes to the bonus he will receive at the end of the vear. However, if he 
shonld wish to leave the community he is free to do so and is permitted to with- 
draw whatever he has invested. The scheme thus combines the advantages of 
ownership with those of rental, and harmonizes individual and community interests. 


The Ontario policy admits of the use of this co-partnership method. One 
of the most advanced pieces of housing legislation on the statute books of any 
country is the Ontario Housing Accommodation .Act of 1913. Under this Act, 
as amended in 1914, 1f a municipal council of a town or city is satisfied that 
additional housing accommodation for those living and working in the munici- 
palitv is urgently needed, the council may guarantee the bonds of a company 
incorperated under the Ontario Companies Act to the extent of eighty-five per 
cent. of the value of the Jand and housing accommodation and improvements, 
the remaining fifteen per cent. to be provided by the company. The municipality 
provides no capital but lends its security to 85 per cent. of the undertaking. No 
luss could be ineurred by the municipality unless the entire capital supplied 
hy private investors should first have been lost. The company must have been 
Incorporated mainly for the purpose of acquiring land in or near a city or town 
In Ontarie. and building thereon houses to be rented at moderate rents. or sold 
at moderate prices: it must satisfy the municipality that its main purpose is 
to supply a need for additional houses. and not to make profits: it must not 
declare dividends of more than six per cent. on the capital stock; and the books 
of the company at all times shall be open to inspection by the municipal couneil, 
which may appoint one of the directors. Companies organized under this Act 
would be known in England as Public Utility Societies. The question has been 
raised as to whether the Government would not be justitied in loaning direct to 
such compames. The practice in England has been to loan direct. The Birming- 
ham Corporation presented the view before the Housing Committee of the Ministry 
of Reeonstruction that all loans should be made through the Local Authority. 
The Committee did not entirely approve of the suggestion, but expressed itself 
as follows: * We do not think this course should be insisted on in all cases. In 
our opinion a clear distinction should be made between cases where a Public 
Unity Society receives financial assistance in some form or other from the Local 
Authority in addition to that which it obtains from the State. and cases where 
the assistance is limited to that obtained from the State alone. In the former 
case. generally speaking. the State’s assistance might well. with the concurrence 
of the Central Authority. be made through the medium of the Local Authority. 
In the latter case the Pubhe Utility Society should have the right to approach 
the State direct. We presume that in every case the Central Authority would 
hefore finally deciding to grant a loan or subsidy. give the Local Authority an 
opportunity of stating its views; but we regard it as important that it should 
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North Terrace— Toronto Housing Company. 
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not be in the power of an unsympathetic Local .ithority to delay or obstruct 
the carrying out of a scheme of a Public Utility Society in its area.’* 

The Act may conveniently be used by companies of manufacturers and others 
who are interested in assisting their business by providing for the comfortable 
shelter of their employees. It also appeals to public spirited citizens who are 
prepared to risk something in order to improve housing conditions in the city. 
The only company formed up to the present in Ontario has been the Toronto 
Housing Company. It is responsible for two attractive developments, comprising 
242 apartments and eight houses. The outbreak of the war prevented the com- 
pany from earrying out its plans, and rendered the overhead charges excessive 
as compared with the returns. A result has been that no dividends have yet 
been declared by the company. It is greatly to be desired that the building 
plans of the company including as they do houses both for sale and for rent 
should be completed as soon as possible. 

The Co-partnership Tenants system could be realized under the Ontario Act. 
In fact, the only difference between such a company and the Toronto Housing 
Company would be in the personnel of the shareholders and in the application to 
finance and management of the principle of co-operation. The policy of the 
company would then be controlled not by public spirited citizens who have invested 
money on a restricted dividend basis. but by such citizens together with a much 
larger nnmber of workmen and others who at the same time would be shareholders 
in the company and occupants of the houses. 


* Interim Report on Public Utility Societies, Housing (Financial Assistance) Com- 
mittee, Ministry of Reconstruction, p. 10. 
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Chapter III. 


LAND AND TAXATION. 


It shonld be possible for every Canadian family to have a convenient house 
substantially built, with sufheient ground to admit of ample light and air and in 
most cases to provide a garden plot. Before this can be realized as a Canadian 
standard of housing a solution of the land problem must be found. Ineredible as 
it may seem in view of the extent of available Jand and the cheapness of electrical 
energy, already congestion of population is a real menace to our cities. ‘Twelve 
houses to the gross acre, the maximum for new urban developments in England, is 
with ns considered as aifurding a very generous amount of land to each house; and 
£400 an acre which is there considered about the highest price possible for land ripe 
for the building of workmen's honses we have come to regard as affording an inade- 
quate return to the land owner.* 

The land problem is more easily recognized than defined, and more easily, 
defined than solved. Its solution, however, will depend on the ability of the citizen 
body to look beneath the svmptoms to the underlying causes, and courageously and 
honestly to apply the necessary remedies. 

The inequity of our land system thrusts itself upon the notice of even the most 
careless observer. It buddles fanulies together in down-town tenements, and defends 
its action on the ground that “hub value must be maintained”: it conveys long- 
suffering w orkmen past vaeant fields inte suburbs where houses are set on the 
smallest possible lots: it lays miles of idle water-mains and unfrequented sidewalks 
leading into space: it builds impressive stone eateways showing a vista of wilder- 
ness; it denies spaces for parks. or grants them grudgingly at exorbitant prices; it 
builds bridges and extends street railwavs at publie expense. diverting the resulting 
profits to private bank accounts: it makes and unmakes fortunes which consist of 
mothing more substantial than capitalized optimism. 

Thus the land, an essential commodity. is made the instrument. of private profit 
at the expense of the general welfare. Every increase in the price of essential com- 
modities which does not represent an addition to value through service rendered, 1s 
an addition to the burden which must be borne by the community. If a citizen who 
wishes to use a piece of land for his home is compelled to pay to private owners an 
amount in excess of the agricultural value of the land. ue the cost of devclopment, 
the community is poorer by that amount. The excess may be due to the added value 
afforded by proximity to growing industries, or if may he due mainly to the eumnu- 
lative psychological effect of speculative buying and selling. In either ease it 
represents no individual effort which merits reward. It is not in the interest of the 
comunity to enconrage an inflation of land values, which inevitably reacts on the 
cost of labour, and places the community at a disadvantage in competition with other 
communities where land values are lower. 

If the principle is accepted that values for whieh the community is primarily 
responsible should be distingnished for purposes of taxation from values for whieh 








* Proceedings of Liverpool Housing and Town Planning Conference, 1914, p. 155. 
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individual initiative and effort are responsible and that the community may clain 
what the community creates, it remains to be considered how best this can be 
accomphi-hed. 

The device most frequently urged is that ef partual or total exemption of 
Improvements with a resultant merease in the taxation of land values. The areu- 
ment used im suppert of this proposal is that the removal of the tax on improvement- 
tend~ to encourage industry and vood building. and at the -ame tine the merease 
in the tax on land penalizes the holding of land out of use fur profit. In so far 
at it doe~ this without countervailing disadvantages it sheuld be accepted a~ sound 
and wise. The main disadvantayes appear to be (1) the disregard of the principle 
that taxes should be levied in accordance with ability to pay, so that the owner of a 
property with a building four storeys high would be taxed as heavily a+ the owner 





By courtesy of Mr Thomas Adame. 


British War Housing, Shirehampton (a suburb of Bristol). 


of a twenty-storey building on an opposite corner. and (2) the incentive given to 
the nilding of the large-t possible buildinss on the least possible land. with the 
result that air monepoly is substituted for land monepaly, 


The confining of taxation to land ay distinsuished from buildings in anv case 
fails to be equitable or to improve living eondiuions. unless it is accompanied hy 
resulations Hmiting the height of building+ and the proportion of the lot to he 
eovered by building. of various tvpes in different: parts of a eitv.  Reeulations not 
more difhenlt ef appheation, even with a system under which improvements are 
taxed might serve to prevent the holding of land in idleness or virtual idleness, 
such as the provis ion that land shall not be subdivided until it is ripe for building 
and the provision that dilapidated or msanitary buildings shall not be occupied. but 
shall either be brought up to standard or destroved at the expense of the owner. 
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Jn fact, the primary purpose of taxation is not the discouragement of idleness 
or the encouragement of industry. If it were, the adding to the size of one’s garden 
and the setting out of rose-beds might be regarded as conferring virtue and immunity 
from added taxes, quite as much as the building of a sun-room or the application 
of a fresh coat of paint. ‘axes are raised primarily to meet community needs. 
When too heavy burdens are placed on idle or partly used land the difficulty is that 
the tax tends to infpair the value of the property. This has been happening to a very 
considerable extent in Western Canada. Many cities have become owners of large 
tracts of lands which have reverted to them from private owners unable to continue 
the payment of taxes. Since the city can neither tax nor sell this land at the present 
time, it is compelled to turn for revenue to land in use. A policy of taxing idle land 
heavily is justified only if it raises revenue. Incidentally it may result in bringing 
the land into use. In any case it is less satisfactory than fairly simple measures 
which may be adopted to prevent the land being diverted from use to idleness. It 
will probably be found necessary in most cities to tax both land and buildings. Idle 
land or large lots should be taxed at the same rate as used land or smaller lots. This 
may occasionally be a hardship in the case of large estates which have been sur- 
rounded in the growth ef the city. Owners may desire to keep these intact, but in 
doing so they should recognize that this adds to the expense of city services and to 
the inconvenience of citizens who are forced to live farther from their work. 


If it is found possible to exempt buildings. this may be accomplished in part by 
assessing all houses at a percentage of their value. A sounder principle, however, 
would appear to be. to grant an exemption on dwellings to an amount which will 
provide houses having a minimum standard of comfort. Any value beyond this 
would be taxed. Thus. a house worth $1,500 would be entirely exempt from tax- 
ation, if $1,500 was regarded as representing a reasonable minimum standard, a 
house worth $4,000 would be taxed on a value of $2,500. and one worth $10,000 on 
a value of $8,500. This plan is to be justified on the ground that luxuries should 
be taxed more than necessities. A certain advantage would accrue from the fact 
that so far as taxation is concerned there would be less inducement to build 
“shacks” as distinct from small comfortable houses. On the same principle it 
might be argued that similar exemption shonld be allowed on land. but land values 
in an especial degree are created by the community. and as such are more properly 
an object of taxation than buildings. It appears just to give buildings as compared 
with land preferential treatment in respect to exemption. 


A plan which exempts houses to the extent of fifty per cent. of their value, but 
with a maximum exemption of $1,500, has much to commend it. Such an exemp- 
tion would raise the tax rate, at least on the present basis of assessment. but would 
reduce the tax bills of the small householder. With the tax rate raised from 25 
mills to 80 mills, this reduction would amount to 41.50 a month in the case of a 
82,000 building on a $400 lot, or $1.88 a month when the assessment is $2.500 for 
the building and $500 for the lot. Where houses are rented. to ensure that small 
houses enjoying this exemption shall be available at a reasonable rental. it might 
be found desirable to require that the legal rental of dwellings assessed at, say, an 
amount not exceeding $3.000 shall not exceed a fixed percentage of the total assess- 
ment. By this method the object of the exemption. that is, the relief of the tenants, 
would be directly ensured and the benefit confined to the class it is designed to 
reach. Assessment of all property at its full value is a necessary condition of such 
tax exemption. 
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A second inethod of dealing with the land problem) consists in the provision 
that the unearned increment or part of it shall be taken by the State when the land 
ix sold. This was a feature of the Llovd George Budget of 1909. It was there 
provided that all land should be valued, and that in event of sale twenty per cent. of 
any increase in value should go to the State. Up to the present litule net revenue 
has been derived from this souree. the valuation of the land having proven a long 
and difficult task. This device has been eriticized on twu grounds. (1) Because. 
while admitting the principle that the State has a claim on the unearned increment. 
it still leaves four-fifths of the sain to the owner. (2) Because it does not reach 
property which is not sold but may bring to the owner a greatly increased annual 
revenue for which the community is primarily responsible. 


\ third method admits the same principle but is less timid as to the percentage 
of the unearned increment taken by the public and is equally effective if the property 
is not sold. It consists in taxing such increment to an amount equivalent to a 
reasonable interest. Commenting on the principle involved. Professor It. M. 
Maelver says: 


“T believe that the taxation of the unearned increment to an amount 
equivalent to a reasonable interest on such increment 1s both just and expedient. 
When we consider how properties along a thoroughfare. for whieh the public 
authority has paid, enhance in value, while vet the citizens as a body have to 
pay the cost from which the enhancement comes, it seems only reasonable that 
the publie should share in the benefits which they thus incidentally provide for 
a favoured minority. If in the past Canadian cities had only been able to gain 
back by taxes part of the value which they have produced at public cost. their 
finances would be to-day in an infinitely better position and they would have 
heen able to emulate any cities In the world in enterprise and in amenities. 
There are. of course. many other arguments which may be urged. such as the 
limitation of injurious speculative tendencies. but the one ahove mentioned 
seems to me conclusive by itself.” 


This method has been stated in detail by Mr. G, Frank Beer: 


“The Land Surtax ix a special tax graduated from 1 per eent. to 3 per 
eent. levied upon values which are not the result of improvements made by the 
owner. It applies only to the crease in value. and its object is to prevent 
speculation in land. and to secure for the publie revenue a portion of the value 
whieh is commonly referred to at unearned. <Asses~ment at full value must 
precede the application of this tax. An illustration will explain its operation. 


In 1915. a piece of property is assessed at 410.000. and the general tax 
rate 1s 20 mills. 


In 1916. if the property is found to have increased 32.000 in value. the 
general tax rate will be levied upon $12.000, and a surtax of 1 per cent. upon 
the $2.000. If the property remains at this value the surtax will be inereased 
in 1917 to 2 per cent. and m 1918 to 3 per cent.. which is the maximum surtax 
recommended. 


If, in 1917. the property is found to have depreciated to its original value 
of $10,000. the surtax ceases. If. upon the other hand. it has further inereased 
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in value, the surtax applies as before upon the further increase in value—1 per 
cent. the first year, 2 per cent. the second year, and 3 per cent. the third vear. 


Value for 
Assessed General 
Year. Value. Tax Rate. Surtax. 
3 LC) Ga) eee yen $10,000 $10,000 
TOI ee 12,000 12:00} 1% on $2,000 
r 2% on 2,000 and 
11 Teen; .. Cees 14,000 14,000 { Sine 
3% on 2,000 and 
LGR cs ee 14,000 14,000 oo ns 
3% on 4,000 and 
Ce 14,000 14,000 for cach Coan thence 


The total taxes collected from year to year will be: 


19156—20° mills.aipon™ 3 10,000 e: : Se ere ea eee ene ee ee $200 
1916—20 mills upon $12,000 and 1% on $2,000.................... 260 
1917—20 mills upon $14,000, 2% on $2,000 and 1% on $2,000...... 340 
1918—20 mills upon $14,000, 3% on $2,000 and 2% on $2,000...... 380 
1919—20 mills upon $14,000, 3% on $4,000.................. 0000 400 


If in any vear, the value of the property is found to be less than $10,000. 
the general tax rate will be collected upon the value as ascertained from year to 
year, and when the value is found to again exeeed $10,000 the surtax will be 
renewed. 

Provided, however, if the property changes ownership at less than $10,000 
the surtax will apply to any value m excess of the purchase price. The new 
owner is not given the advantage of standing in the plaee of the original owner 
in receiving exemption from the surtax until the 810.000 valuation is reached. 

In order that the sale value of land may be disclosed and evasion of the 
surtax prevented. salex for “One dollar and other considerations * should be 
made illegal. 

Further provided: If at any time the property changes ownership at a 
price in excess of the assessed value. the price at which the property is acquired 
shall be the value upon which the surtax apphes. For instance. if in 1915. 
when the assessment is $10,000. property changes ownership at $12,000, the 
full 3 per cent. surtax will in future be paid by the new owner upon $2.000. 

If the owner of land assessed at $10,000 sets the sale price at $12,000, 
prospective purehasers. knowing that a surtax of 3 per cent. must be paid by 
them upon $2.000, will he less anxious to obtain the property at the price asked. 
Tn its operation the surtax would be a tax paid by the new owner to offset the 
failure of the original owner to pay taxes upon the full value of his property. 

As the surtax is collectible only upon increased values, it will be to the 
advantage of land owners to have their property assessed at its fair market 
value. Failure to have this done will result ultimately in a heavy penalty by 
its effect upon the market value of the property. Difficulties inseparable from 
securing an equitable assessment are lessened from the fact that land owners 
are therefore interested in seeuring for their land a fair valuation. 

The immediate result of the surtax would be the discouragement of 
speculation in land. land prices would be steadied, and in cases where land 
was held at inflated prices, reduced, since the opportunities to make large profits 
by holding land idle would be greatly lessened. Land values would cease to 
soar, and the revenue from the surtax during the period of price readjustinent 
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would not be large. Subdivision of land in advance of actual requirement: 
would be checked. Land would be retained in its natural u-e as long ay possible. 
since this would be found of greatest advantage to the owner. For instance. 
agricultural land near cities would be kept in use until the growth of the eity 
made subdivision desirable. The result of this would be that land for honsing 
purposes would cost a reasonable advance only over farm land value. and of thi- 
advance the municipality would receive a large share through the -urtax. 
Advantages arising from ownership of land would be secured to thove who use 
it—to evervone else its ownership would prove a burden. 

Some of the advantages of the surtax over any plan under which the muni- 
eipality benefits only when a transfer of property is made are: 

It provides for elasticity of valuation tu redress the ups and downs ot! 
boom activities. 

It secures an immediate share in any increase of land values. a share which 
Increases until the municipality receives annually 5 per cent. npon the amount 
of such added value. 

It provides a more or less fixed contribution to the annual municipal 
revenue instead of an irregular and fluetuating contribution. 

It retains this revenue permanently, as the revenue i- derived from an 
equity in property and may be to a large degree calculated when fixine the 
annual assessment to meet current requirements. 

Under its operation land will be subject only te it- natural inerease in 
valne. and if land values are in consequence stabilized. this will prove of 
advantage to those who wish to use it.) In so far as the surtax stimulates the 
use of idle land it will prove of zeneral advantage to the community.” 


It is frequently found that government and municipal authorities have to 
pav high prices for land required for public purpose-. In many case. these prices 
are enormously in excess of the asseus-ed value of the land. .A~ the public revenue- 
are based on that value, it should have a definite relation to the purchase value for 
public purposes. 

So far is it from being the case that the purchase value has any relation to the 
assessed value that there are farm lands in Ontario assessed at $41.50 per acre. for 
which the market price quoted by the owners is $1.000 per acre. The ab:urdity of 
the assessed value is shown in one district in Ontario where the building and site 
are assessed vy one municipality at $75.000 and by another municipality at *5.000: 
both figures being sworn to under the same As-es-ment Act requiring a fair value 
to be determined. 

In many cases the disparity hetween the assessed value and the purchase price 
Is due to nuder assessment: but whatever may be the reason for the ditference. the 
public purse has to suffer. When a municipality pays a high price for land it -honld 
have no cause for complaint if its taxes have been based on an assessed value 
approximating that price. But it ha+ a grievance when it loses revenues at one 
end by a low assessment and pays high prices at the other end for property which 
has enjoved a low assessment. especially since the inflated price is due in part to 
the fact that it has not borne its fair share of taxation. 

The natural tendency of owners is both to keep down the a-se-sment and to get 
a high price when they sell. Consequently there is need for some measure to 
secure. fir-t. that owners declare the real value of their land. and. second. that in 
case negotiations for purchase fail they may be made to accept a price which is 
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approximate to that value when the land is wanted for public purposes. By public 
purposes 1s meant such purposes as parks. playgrounds. street widening, hospitals 
and sehools, and housing schemes carried out by municipalities or by limited divi- 
dend companies under munieipal eontrol. 

If a Provincial tax is to be levied on real estate, the present great variation 
in municipal assessment makes 1t indispensable that Provincial assessors be appointed 
to bring about an equalization of assessment. When these assessors have completed 
their work it 1s desirable that legislation be passed enabling the Provincial or muni- 
cipal governments or quasi-public bodies sueh as housing eompanies organized under 
the Ontario Housing Act to expropriate land for housing purposes at a stated 
reasonable pereentage above the assessed value. This legislation would result im 
such land bearing an equitable tax and being available without undue inflation of 
price for housing purposes.* 


In considering the apphcation of any of these expedients, recognition must be 
eiven to the fact that taxation reform is onlv one factor in the solution of the land 
problem. and that the primary purpose of taxation is the raising of revenue to meet 
community needs. not the correction of abuses. As community needs increase. as 
creater responsibilities are assumed—and the tendency 1s altogether in the direction 
of the transfer of responsibilities from the individual to societv—fresh sources of 
revenue must be sought or the old sources must bear heavier burdens. It will 
probably be found that the taxes on land will need to be increased either absolutely, 
or relatively to other sonrees of revenue. In any ease land taxation should be 
impartially based on the ascertained earning power of the land if put to adequate 
use. Value which is purely speculative, that is, which is based upon the supposed 
earning power of the land at some date in the future should not serve to inerease 
the assessment. On the other hand, the fact that land is idle or only partly used— 
a dilapidated house, for example. occupying space that should hold a good dwelling, 
a shop or a warehouse—should not be allowed to reduce the assessment. The real 
vaiue of the land can be determined only on the basis of aetual returns examined 
over a period of vears and in comparison with other properties similarly situated. 
It is a difficult task and one requiring intelligence and expert knowledge on the part 
of assessors. 

A fair assessment based on earning capacity would go far toward solving the 
land problem, especially if accompanied by measures to prevent the subdivision 
of agricultural land into building lots before they are needed for use, or before they 
are provided with transportation and other necessary services. Jt would still be 
advisable. however. in order that the community may have what it creates, and in 
order that the tax rate may be kept as low as possible. thus encouraging industry. 
to make special provision for taxing values which by reason of special cireumstances 
for which the owner is not responsible are increased more rapidly than the normal 
increase in a growing community. The normal increase ean perhaps be provided for 
adequately by the regular tax rate. Abnormal increase should be the subject of a 
special tax. This may be levied when the property is sold. on the same principle 
as succession duties supplement the ineome tax. Once the land is valued so that 
the exeess may be determined. the application of this form of taxation would be 
simple enough. It is inadequate, however, in that it may permit the owner for an 
indefinite period of years to profit by abnormal increase in value for which the 


* See Appendix VI. 
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community is responsible. Even when he dues sell. he returns to the community 
only a fraction of the excess unless a more radical method of treatment than that 
of Mr. Lloyd George is employed.” 

Expropriation of land for use in municipal housing schemes or in sehemes 
managed by limited dividend companies under municipal control may be necessary 
in order to secure the proper development of towns and cities. There can be no good 
reason longer to sustain a distinction between land needed for railway~ and land 
needed for houses. The distinction is especially invidious when privately owned 
railway companies which have only a modicum of public control have preferential 
treatment over municipal or quasi-mumeipal housing compames. Under a wise 
and equitable system of taxation and land development expropriation would proh- 
ably be quite exceptional, since agricultural land would be offered for housing. 
naturally and as needed. 


gp) 





*See Appendix V. 
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Chapter IV. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOUSING. 


An appreciation of the sveial effeets of housing ean best be obtained by a 
comparison of the results of good and bad housing. Such a comparison is difficult, 
however. except in instances where the history of communities or of individual 
families can be traced from bad to better living conditions, or viee versa. Numerous 
illustrations of the fact that famihes naturally tend to accommodate themselves to 
the character of their environment could be given. The following description by 
one of the Toronto city nurses may be quoted as typical of many others which have 
been noted: 


* Family consisting of father. mother and six children. Jlouse had been 
neglected so Jong by landlord that walls and paint were in very dirty condition, 
front steps broken. windows out and altogether house presented a very dilapi- 
dated condition. Woman had apparently lost all interest in children and 
home. Children usnally dirty and only half clothed. Honse filthy. About 
two months ago the whole family with exeeption of the father were taken ill 
with diphtheria and sent to Tsolation Ilospital. Our Division. through the 
efforts of the Division of Housing sneveeded in bringing foree to bear on the 
landlord with the result that he had the house renovated. papered. painted 
and repaired before the woman and ehildren were discharged from the hospital. 
Now the woman takes very good care of the home and children. who for the 
first time are clean. and go to school quite regularly.” 


Referring especially to the effect of a garden on former slim dwellers. Mr. 
Perey T. Runton. the housing reformer of Hull. England. deseribed a workman 
who found he was better situated while paying 7s. 6d. for a house with a garden 
than he had been when payine 5s. in a tenement. 

“ Jlow can you afford to ve in this sort of house?” he was asked. ** Well, 
you see, sir.” he said. “ IL pay 7s. bd. a week and | save Gd.” “ How do you 
do that?” ‘ Well.” he said, “I used to pay 5s. a week; I spent 4s. in the 
public-house—9s. Now I pay 7s. 6d. a week. Is. in the public-house, and the 
rest of my time in the garden. and so J save 6d.7* 


The corresponding effect on the workinan’s wife is thus illustrated by Mr. Runton: 


“One dav T ealled at the house of an applicant who was very keen on 
getting into the suburb and about whom TI had my doubts. When I called 
at his house and saw it I still had doubts as to whether he was a suitable 
tenant, and yet the man was a typical English artisan. IT was rather sorry 
for him beeause of the wife. At the end of a month she met my manager 
in one of the roads. She said, “We have got in. I did not think it was going 
to be as grand as it is.2. A\bout a week after T met her. She said. * We shall 
have to live up to it’ J said. ‘That is all we want.? The result is that within 
three months you would not know that woman or the house from any other 
in the street. Jt was clean and the children were clean.’t 


Liverpool perhaps affords the best basis of compar‘son on a large scale. 





* Transactions of the Livervool Town Planning and Housing Conference, 1914, p. 131. 
+ Transactions of the Liverpool Town Planning and Housing Conference, 1914, p. 135. 
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By a special eifort on the part of the mumicipality involving an expenditure of 
€1.250,000, a slum area was cleared of houses and the old tenants re-housed wnder 
proper conditions. Before the area was condemned the death rate in it had ranged 
from 40 to 60 per 1.000, of which tuberculosis was responsible for approximately 
+ per 1,000. Under the new conditions the general death rate fell by more than one- 
half, and the average annual death rate from tubereulosis fell to 10 per 100g, 

Only rarely can the eifect of a change from bad to good housing he definitely 
noted, Generally it is necessary to restrict the investigation to the obvious results 
of bad housing. The evils of bad housing are undoubtedly to be found in imost 
cases among the families of unskilled workers carming in normal times from 1. 
to $16. a week. In the majority of cases these are not satisfactorily housed simply 
because they choose to occupy an insanitary er poorly built house rather than to 
deprive themselves of necessary food and elothing. Ho is generally agreed that if 
the worker with a family pays more than twenty per cent. of Ins income for rent 
he will be compelled in consequence to submit to privation of actual necessities. 

Individual eases of bad housing, then, may be due fo a ware madequate to 
provide proper accommodation for a family. An additional factor, however, is the 
positive Jaek of smal] inexpensive houses which are at the same time comfortable 
and sanitary. As a result the workman is compelled to occupy (1) an iisanitary 
house, or (2) apartments, or (3) a larger house than he needs. part of which he 
must sub-let to families or lodgers. 

Insanitary dwellings are found in all communities, their number varyine mM 
proportion to the condition and tastes of the popwation and the vigilance of muni- 
eipal authorities. In rural and small urban municipalities they are probably qmite 
as numerous as in Jareer centres. but the problems created are not so serions owing 
to the healing effect of abundance of ight and air. Sometimes the disanitary 
dwelling is an old house which has outlived its usefulness, is noe longer capable of 
heing repaired to advantage, and should be scrapped. Sometimes it is a jerry-hbult 
structure which atter a few vears has begun to show the defects of coustruetion. 
In a new community or * boom” distriet it 1s probably a shack wretchedly thrown 
together, possibly in the course of a few evenings’ work. Tleroie as the effort which 
has aecomphished mueh of the building in our suburbs may be. it is by no means 
economical. Material must be bought mm small quantities at the highest) prices 
and enerey which should be devoted to the work of the day or to leisure or pleasur- 
able oceupation about the home has been spent on building a make-shift dwelling 
in default of a better method of providing homes. Whatever the type of msamitary 
honse or wherever its location, its cffeet is the same. It fills hospitals with cases 
such as the following. .\ mother of mime children was recently admitted to the 
Toronto General Jlospital with threatened tubereular trouble of the breast. On 
a visit to the house it was discovered that wherever the wall paper was removed 
the walls were found to be mildewed. Sanitary inspection alone cannot remedy the 
evil. The Toronto Board of TTealth has felt itself compelled dy the shortage of 
houses to permit the continued o¢eupation of dwellings manifestly unfit for habita- 
tion. Tt has held that when the choice is between the honse and the street. the 
house may he allowed to stand: that until the State is prepared to Inuld up. it 
must be slow to pull down. 

The tenement evil has not vet developed appreciably in Ontario cities. When 
the use of the tenement is confined to adults. in many cases no harm can result. 
Where children are involved it is different. Tf the child eannot step outside the 
door of his flat without being on the property of others. or cannet play out of doors 
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except on the street or in the lane, proper moral and physical development is 
hardly possible. Tremendous values le behind the proud term “our house”. 
Where children are excluded, the cheap apartment,—and the tenement is simply 
a cheap apartment,—has as much right to exist as the dear apartment, if it secures 
privacy, reasonable protection from fire, separate toilet and bathroom facilities 
for its several tenants, and plenty of light and air. The trouble is that some of 
these necessary features are usually overlooked in the desire to secure economical 
construction. Thus the tenement becomes a menace. 


Where old private residences are converted into tenement houses of a sort, 
and contain several families, it is particularly difficult adequately to provide light, 
air, sanitary conveniences and fire protection, without the expenditure of more 
money than the returns will warrant. Remodelling is always more expensive and 
more difficult than first construction, and such alterations impose an especially 
heavy task on building inspectors. Owing to lack of proper accommodation during 
the war an alarming increase in these improvised tenements has been taking place. 
A rather fine old home on what was once a fashionable street in Toronto was dis- 
covered during the influenza epidemic to have developed into a five family apart- 
ment house, practically no structural alterations having been made. One family 
lived in the garret, one in the basement, and one and two families on the first and 
second floors respectively. In September 1918 the Home and School Council re- 
ported an even worse case. The investigator had been in touch with the case 
for nearly two years. The house had eight rooms and was occupied by five 
families. The first consisted of a man and wife and one child, the second and third 
each of a man and wife and two children, the fourth of a man and wife and four 
children, while the fifth consisted of an aged couple and twe boarders, in default of 
children. Every room except the kitchen was used as a sleeping room. In two of 
the families babies were born in the summer of 1918, but both died after a few days. 

The trend of modern housing reform is definitely away from the tenement. 
At the Liverpool Conference of 1914, it is true, Mr. F. T. Turton defended the 
tenement, arguing that circumstances alter cases and that in Liverpool “ the tene- 
ment system is both suitable, and in order to efficiently carry out our policy of re- 
housing, even necessary.”* He pointed out that he had tried as far as possible to 
get away from the tenement look, as, for example, by the provision of a balcony 
on which each front door opened. For another class he had provided a number 
of two-storey flats in which he brought the front door of each house “ right away 
down to the street.”+ By means of the tenement, he says, “I have got an amount 
of population on the ground which I could not otherwise have got.” 

But the world has moved since 1914. Even in Scotland, the home of the 
tenement and economy, the Royal Commission on Housing, which continued its 
deliberations from October 1912 to September 1917, has failed to commend the 
tenement. In its epoch-making findings, extending to 460 folio pages, Chapter 
VIII, of the Majority Report, 1s devoted to the merits and demerits of the tenement. 
The minority here appears to be in agreement with the majority in expressing 
a preference for the cottage or flatted-villa type of house. The general impression 
is that the tenement ts even economically inferior to the cottage, and they point 
out that advanced working class opinion condemns the tenement system. 


* Proceedings of Liverpool Conference, pp. 127, 128. 
+ This is the duplex house recommended by the Ontario Housing Committee as a 
substitute for the tenement. 
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In the New England States the tenement has been widely used. In Boston, 
for example. more than fifty per cent. of the houses are wooden three-deckers, while 
no less than 5,000 tenement houses are inspected in that city. In New York the 
forces of progress and reaction for years have devoted much attention to the struggle 
over the stiffening or relaxing of tenement regulations. In Pennsylvania the small 
house has been safeguarded by a law passed in 1895 * before the business interests 
behind the beginnings of a tenement house movement were strong enough to offer 
serious opposition. This law makes the building of tenement houses so costly that 
it has practically stopped their erection for the poor. * Mr. Lawrence Veiller. 
Secretary of the National Housing Association, probably voices expert opinion 
in the United States when he savs: * What Philadelphia has done every other city 
in the United States can do except New York and possibly Boston. We should 
hear no more talk of tenements in our other cities. model tenements or others. 
Let our philanthropists who wish to build houses for the working man do it by 
all means, but let them build small houses, not gigantic barracks of tenements. 
The tenement is neither necessary nor desirable.” t 

With the choice still before us in Ontario, it would be folly to fly in the face 
of the experience of older countries. 

The third result of a shortage of small inexpensive houses is the occupation 
of larger houses than are needed and sub-letting to families or to lodgers. The 
extent to which this practice has been followed in Toronto may be judged from 
the fact that out of 15,574 houses, in representative districts, intended for single 
families, 8,739. or 64 per cent. were found to be occupied by two, three or more 
families or by lodgers. The general ettect of such conditions on family life, to 
say nothing of health or efficiency of workers, cannot be good. When a man and 
his wife cease to have a home of their own, when they are crowded with their 
children into too close proximity with other families, so that they cease to have 
any secure privacy, and there is no plot of earth on which they can stand as sole 
owners or tenants, there necessarily follows a lowering of self-respect and a loss 
of the sense of sturdy independence, factors which are essential to sound moral 
fibre. Especially dangerous is the condition where the use of bathroom and toilet 
is common to the several occupants. There are cases, no doubt numerous cases, 
where sub-letting has no serious results. Indeed in so far as it relieves the financial 
strain it has a positive benefit. But the “ take a roomer” campaign common during 
the stimulus given to manufacturing by war orders in the cities of the United 
States, and appearing in at least one of our more ambitious cities in Canada, is to be 
criticized as placing a =evere strain on family life. and not infrequently inviting 
unhappy results. 

The interests of the unmarried worker usually are best looked after in recular 
rooming houses. In the case of young women these should be carefully supervised. 
In supporting the position taken by the Dominion Council of the Y.W.C.A. and 
the committee which is urging the formation of a Social Hygiene Commission. the 
Ontario Housing Committee addressed the following letter to Ottawa: 


“One result of our investigations into housing conditions has been the 
realization of the extent to which single men and women have heen compelled 
to find accommodation in private houses. Occasionally this mav prove a satis- 


* Helen L. Parrish, One Million People in Small Houses (Pamphlet of National Hous- 
ing Association), p. 6. 
+ Proceedings of the National Housing Association. Vol. I. p. 10A. 
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factorv arrangement, but frequently it has unhappy consequenees. Generally 
speaking. it is greatly to be preferred that accommodation should be provided in 
establishments built for the purpose and properly supervised. 

Sinee the Government is prepared to facilitate the building of houses for 
working men and their families, it would appear to be equally in the publie 
interest that it should concern itself with the provision of smitable accommo- 
dation for unmarried workers. Particularly is this a necessity with young 
women who are subject to many temptations when left to their own resources 
in secnring boarding houses. 

It seems to our Committee that organizations which provide accommoda- 
tion for young women and whose main object is to safeguard their welfare and 
not to make profits. may very properly receive government assistanee in the 
same Way as it 1s given to limited dividend housing companies.” 





By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


British War Housing. Coventry. Adapted for girls’ residential clubs. 


Since the above communication was written, the following resolution has been 
forwarded to the Cemmittee from the Big Sister sociation : 


“ Whereas. in the experience of the Big Sister Association it has been 
clearly demonstrated to them that the present bad housing eonditions which 
intimately affect many of the poor in this eitv are eonducive to uncleanliness. 
disease and immorality; and whereas delinquent girls come for the most part 
from homes whieh are undesirable from the point of view of over-crowding and 
lack of proper sewage and toilet arrangements; be it therefore resolved that this 
Association deeply deplores these existing conditions and urges legislation on 
the part of the Provincial Government at the earhest time possible during the 
coming session.” 
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In order to seeure definite information from social workers a questionnaire 
prepared by the Ontario Jfousing Committee was distributed through the 
co-operation of the Social Service Council and the Neighbourhood Worker~) As-o- 
clations. The information received from Toronto was particularly complete. Abr. 
I. N. Stapleford. Secretary of the Neighbourhood Workers’ Associations. had the 
city divided into sixteen districts. distributed as follows: 


Districts :— 


1-10 Colleve to the Bay: Yonge to Bathurst. 
11 Dovercourt west to the city mits: Bloor north to eity limits. 
12 Bloor to the Bay: Yonge to Don River. 
13 East of the Don River. 
14 Bloor north to the city mits: Devercourt and Oakwood east to the 
Don River. 
orth Toronto. 
outh of Bloor: west of Bathurst. 


1a N 
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Summaries of the information collected are given below in answer to. =1N 
questions submitted. 


Question 1: To what extent are famihes doubling up when they should he 
living singly ? 


All but four of the sixteen districts reported doubling up to prevail to a eon- 
siderable extent. Where an estimate was viven as to the number of house. in the 
district containing two or more families it varied from 20 per cent. te 50 per cent.. 
and went as high as 75 per cent. in the case of ene district. Instances were reported 
as being numerous where families of five or six ved in three-room tlat-. and certain 
parts of the city have become rooming house sections, where from three to six 
families live in one house. In one ease three families were found inhahitiny a <ix- 
room house. Two families. with eight children and three adults lived in two of the 
rooms. while the other four rooms were occupied by a family of -ix children and 
four adults. One family of four was found living in two rooms. and all <leeping in 
one. with the mother. an advanced case of pulmonary tuberenlosis. Generally. how- 
ever. the honses are oecupied hy two families only. the bath-room that beine -ub-let. 


Question 2: To what extent are families ving in single rooms? 


Nine of the districts reported a good many cases of families living in one reom, 
The coal situation in November and December. when the survey wa~ made. was 
regarded as accounting for some of these cases. In North Toronto a number of one- 
room shaeks, originally intended to be merely temporary quarters. continue to he 
occupied by whole families. Distriets which reported few families living in one 
room described the occupancy of two rooms by a family as being quite common. 


Question 3: To what extent are families taking in boarders. with bad result: ? 


Information on this point was ditheult to obtain and was procurable in most 
cases only as instances happened to come to the notice of the nurses or of organiza- 
tions like the Big Sister Association. However, nine of the district. reported 
instances as having been observed. 
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Qnestion 4: Has the tenement evil developed in your locality? 


From the answers to this question it appears that the tenement has not vet 
developed to any great extent in Toronto unless single family houses. occupied by 
several families. without proper sanitary alterations, are regarded as tenements. 
Where tenements have been built apparently they are not always satisfactorily 
equipped. «A had example was instanced in the district cast of the Don. The build- 
ing had no bath, the apartments were very small, dark and insanitary, and there was 
only one toilet for everv four apartments. Another set of apartments in the same 
district, situated over stores. was described as being reached only through a filthy 
Jane and shed at the rear. The ventilation and lighting were poor and there was a 
common toilet for three families. 


Question 5: Are many people living in houses which should be condemned. but 
are allowed to remain in use because of a shortage of houses ? 


Only four districts were reported as free or nearly free from this form of 
housing evil. .\ll others reported a very serious situation to exist and in several 
cases names were given of streets all of whose houses were a menace to the health of 
the community. In some cases. even where the houses had been condemned. the 
landlords were still collecting rent. The following instances were reported from one 
of the areas: “ Family living at — Queen St. E., in an old store which has been 
turned into a dwelling. No conveniences: outside toilet used by anvbody who cares 
to use it. Family do not use toilet as they are afraid of disease and resort to other 
insanitarv means.” “— Gerrard East. Six in family. House very damp and cold. 
Walls outside need repairs. Rain comes in. and plumbing poor. Cellar has earth 
floor. No insurance can be secured on house owing to defective furnace.’ “ 
Street. Mother and five children with male boarder. Iouse always dirty. Outside 
toilet. Entire street should be condemned.” “ . a row of four-room houses. 
outside conveniences. ground damp and some of houses in clilapidated condition.” 








Question G: Is rental taking more than 20 per cent. of the income in many 
~ = 2) 
Cases - 


The results of the investigation seem to show that in many areas a considerable 
proportion of the families were paving more than 20 per cent. of the income in 
rental. Several districts reported an average weekly wage ranging from $16.00 to 
$20.00. with rent from $20.00 to $30.00 per month. Of numerous instances reported 
from various districts a few typical examples may be mentioned. One family with 
a monthly income of $65.00 paid a monthly rental of $18.00. From North Toronto 
came the story of a deserted wife with four children, making irregularly $9.00 per 
week and responsible for the rent of a $16.00 a month house. A young widow of a 
soldier, the mother of one child, was reported as paving $36.00 a month for three 
rooms in a hathroom flat in a quiet respectable street, her income being 572.00 
a month. 


A very careful survey of sections of Toronto was made by members of a clasx 
in the Social Service Department of the University of Toronto, under the direction 
of Dr. W. A. Riddell, namely, Misses F. W. G. MacDonald and M. K. Nairn, and 
Mr. J. E. Dobbs. Districts of single family houses were selected for investigation, and 
the part known as “ The Ward ” was not touched. In order to secure a cross section 
of the city the work was done on streets running north and south. Every tenth house 
was visited and data was made available concerning 348 houses. 
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One group consisted of 235 dwellings. Of these. !2 were of five rooms, St 
of six rooms and 52 of seven rooms. Nearly 20 per cent.—-!2 out of the 255—were 
found to be insanitary, either from lack of proper conveniences or from being in 
bad repair. Perhaps the most striking feature of the investigation was the revel- 
ation of the fact that only 45.1 per cent. of the houses were occupied by a single 
family. The remainder, 54.9 per eent. were occupied by two or more families. 
or by boarders in addition to the one family. To sueh an extent then has the lack 
of housing accommodation affected family life in these districts of the city, vecupied 
in the main by Canadians of native or British origin, 

Another group of 113 houses was investigated. Simall houses were more in 
evidence than in the first group, only two being of more than six rooms. Rooms 
were sub-let to roomers in ©2 houses, and to families in 14. Owing to the tendency 
in the larger houses to sub-let it was noted that the number of persons per room 
increased from 1.00 in the four room houses to 1.10 in those with six rooms. While 
a considerable proportion of these houses was reported to be in bad repair and 
insanitary, no definite statement was made as to the actual number unfit for 
habitation. Wet cellars were found in eight houses, in seven the roof leaked. and 
in four both the roof and cellar admitted water. In no case was there more than 
one bathroom or toilet. and 57 houses were without bathrooms. while 28 were 
without inside toilet. In the group of 255, only three houses (all three of the 
duplex type) contained more than one bathroom. There were no bathrooms in 
79 houses, and in 47 cases the toilets were outside. 

If statisties carefully prepared for ‘Toronto are characteristic of the situation 
in other urban centres of the Province, and surveys carried out in several places 
before the war would seem to indicate that they are, the housing evil takes the form 
of an undue proportion of wages paid in rental, or of over-crowding. or of the occu- 
pation of insanitarv dwellings. 

In Toronto the first conditions prevail] to a very marked extent. In a very 
large proportion of cases more than 20 per cent. of the income must be paid out 
for rental. So far as could be learned from meagre information from outside 
points. this is not, generally speaking, true of the smaller communities of the 
province. 

Overcrowding may take two forms. The more obvious is that produeing what 
are known as slum conditions, where members of the same family are compelled 
to live together in crowded quarters. In this form. overcrowding is not general 
in Ontario, in spite of the fact that bad instanees of it have been bronght to light 
in ‘Toronto and other places. In the group of 2535 houses. the average number of 
persons per room of the house ranged from about 1.03 in the houses inhabited 
by English-speaking people to approximately 1.05 in the houses oeeupied by 
“foreigners.” ‘This condition cannot be deseribed as unsatisfactory. It must be 
borne in mind, however. that these were in areas of small houses. and there are 
sections of Toronto where a much worse condition prevails. 

The more insidious form of overcrowding is that of sub-letting to roomers 
or families. Six persons in five rooms is not objectionable if all are members of 
one family, but if some of these six are roomers the situation is quite different. 
Sub-letting is becoming inereasingly common. as is shown in reports from the 
Social Service Council, the Neighbourhood Workers Associations and other sources. 
Jt was found to exist in over half of the group of 235 houses. Especially was this 
true of the houses where there was only one wage-earner in the family ownine 
or renting the house. The low paid wage-earner. with a family dependent solely 
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on his earnings. can rarely alfard to pay the rental charged for adequate accom- 
modation, and must resort to sub-letting. Out of 129 houses in which sub-letting 
was reported only three were fitted for occupation by more than one family. These 
were duplex houses, and they were the only dwellings which contained more than 
one bathroom. 

From the information obtained from all sources, it would) appear that the 
most widespread form the housing evi] takes is the ocenpation of dilapidated hon-es, 
ar those Jacking proper sanitary eonvemences. The specific data supphed by the 
Social Service Class survey gives an idea of the proportions it has attained in the 
sections of Toronto mvestigated. while the Toronto Housing Commission reported 
1.538 of the 13.574 dwellings visited to be dilapidated and unfit for habitation, 





By courtesy of I. Bo. and 1. A. Dunington Grubb. 
sritish War Ilovsing, Well Ilall, Woolwich. 


But it is by ne means confined to Terento. To a ereater or Tess Ceeree 10 deubt 
It eNIsts IN every MMNicipalitv. tewn and city cf Ontario. bene agezavated by 
reason of the expense of making repairs during the war. 

Discontent and ineficieney are the twin produets of bad mdustrial honsi ¢, 
This has long heen recognized in Great Britain by economists. The exigencies 
of war production have cnly served to emphasize the need of the provision not only 
of good houses but also of those features which eome under the general name of 
amenities. Referring to the provision of amenities. Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, 
the distinguished American arechiteet. reported on his return from inspecting British 
war housing: 

“Owing to the urgeney of wars demands. the searcity of labour and materials. 
in some eases the immediate erection of these was omitted from the eons‘ruction 
programme. Jt is significant that very shortly after the p’ants were put into 
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operation, every possible source of energy was then directed toward the immediate 
erection of these missing elements. These were added for a very definite reason: 
It was hoped that by their addition to the housing elements the very serious daily 
Jabonr * turnover * would be reduced. Such proved to be the case. and in the latter 
schemes, it is mterestine to observe that the construction and provision of the 
amenities goes forward at the same rate of speed as does the erection of the cottages 
and the plant.” 

During the recent British elections housine’ became a matter generally dis- 
enssed on the hustinys. Mr. Lloyd George himself made the statement that had 
the Government’s housing pohey been put into operation twenty-five years ago the 
British Army would have had another million men available when the war started. 
Seotland. in the past. has been devoted to the tenement, and Mr. Thomas Geeggie, 
Ina recent despateh, has this to say of the results :— 


~ In no aty in Great Britain are the housing conditions quite so bad as 
in Glasgow. With a population well exceeding a million, over 5U0 per eent. 
of the people are hving more than two in a reom, nearly 30 per cent. are 
living more than three in a reom, while one in every ten are living in such 
conditions of overcrowding that there are more than four persons per room. 
People who express a mild wonder that Glasgow should be known as the ‘home 
of bolshevism? may find. in these figures, much to ponder over, and it need 
oceasion no surprise that loeally housing has been placed in the forefront of 
the election things that. matter.’’ 


The company housing enterprises in the United States, numberme in all more 
than a thousand. afford snfficient evidence of the eeonomie advantaze of vod houses. 
Of recent years. through the efforts of the National [fousing Association and 
kindred organizations. the etlect of the character of homes available in city and 
country on the political and sceial outlook of the people. has been receiving in- 
creasing attention. A subjeet which was once approached largely from the economic 
or at best philanthropic pomt of view is now coming to he regarded as one in 
which the State is vitally concerned. 

In Ontario the opportunity is afforded of acheving a poliev which shall pro- 
perly correlate the social and economic. and eliminate the philanthropic. The 
provision of good houses for the people is not a fad for philanthropists. It is a 
common duty which eannot be shirked without national dishonour and _ peril.. 


* The Housing Problem in War and in Peace, p. 81. 
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Chapter V. 


RURAL HOUSING. 


Urban development and urban housing cannot properly be considered apart 
from rural development and rural housing. Only as the city and the country are 
permitted and encouraged to co-operate can satisfactory social and industrial 
conditions be achieved or maintained. IJt is no longer contended that of necessity 
the city depends for its hfe blood on the virile population of the country. The 
city of the future may and should be healthful and self-perpetuating. With 
proper city planning, with adequate sanitary and building supervision, with 
shorter hours of labour, with more general provision for recreation, the city worker 
is assured an opportunity to live and enjoy life from generation to generation. 
But something of the attractiveness of the country must be introduced into the 
city, and the best that is in city life must be transferred to the country if either 
is to realize its possibilities, and if the general welfare is to be attained. 

Rural housing may be of three kinds: (1) That contributory to a factory 
huilt in the country. (2) That provided for men who prefer while working 
in the city to have a piece of land and live at a distance from their work. 
(3) That provided for those actually engaged in agriculture, either as ewuers 
or lessees of farms, or as labourers. 

Separate industrial villages in the country are subject to the yeneral prin- 
ciples governing urban developments, differing only in the fact that they have the 
advantages of cheap and plentiful land, and of starting with a clean slate. These 
advantages have appeared to be so important that a company like the United 
States Steel Corporation of Canada has started a new town at Ojibway, rather than 
avail itself of such inducements as the border cities or other established manu- 
facturing centres would have been prepared to offer. Scores of such towns have 
sprung up within the United States, and they have obvious advantages, especially 
when located near a large labour market. 

The demand for the second class of rural housing is likely greatly to increase 
in the near future. The development of radial lines, the provision of commutation 
tickets on steam lines, highway improvement and the cheapening of the auto- 
mobile will serve to make it easier for city workers to live in the country. Already 
in the vicinity of Toronto a considerable number of homes of city people have 
been established. For the most part they are owned by men of means who use 
automobiles to take them to and from the city. A few places such as Islington 
are beginning to be built up by people of more modest income who trust to the 
steam and electric lines to carry them to their work in the city. They are attracted 
by the lower taxation and cost of land, by the opportunity of having a garden and 
a few hens to keep down the high cost of living. or by the Inre of open fields 
to those who have never been compelled to earn a living from them. This move- 
ment is certain to increase with improvement in transportation. For many 
reasons it should be encouraged. 

Belgium is the country which in happier days had developed this half-city, 
half-country life to a greater extent than any other State in modern times. Mr. 
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Rowntree in his * Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium,” pvint= vut that 
Belgiuin has 3,029 miles of railway for every hundred square miles of eountry, 
standing first in the world in this respect. Great Britain comes next with 2.233 
miles of railway per hundred square miles. All the main railways of Belgium 
are national property under State management. In addition to her ordinary 
railways in 19U5, Belgium had 2,506 miles of light narrow gauge railways, and 
had projected lines which when completed would have given 3.859 miles in all. 
Railway tickets are remarkably cheap. 

* Thus, a ticket enabling a workman to travel three miles (0 km.) to and 
fro fur six days cost ninepence. or about a farthing per mile. If the distance 
tu be travelled each way daily ix 644, miles (10 km.) the ticket costs one shilling, 
or 1-Gd. per mile. For 12!4 miles (20 km.) each way it costs 1s. 214d. a week, 
or 1-10d. per mile. Tor 25 miles (40 km.) each way it costs 1s. td. or 1-165d. 
per mile; and to travel 62 miles (100 kim.) each way daily, which is the maximum 
distance for which workmen s tickets are issued, costs 2s. bd. per week, or 1-25d. 
per mile. Other special tickets. available for one double journey each week. 
are issued. which are almost exclu-ively used for the longer distances. The price 
of these also is extraordinarily low. Thus, for a double journey of 25 miles 
(40 km.) each way the cost is 91d. or 1-5d. per mile. For 62 miles (100 kin.) 
each way it is ls. 3d. or about 1-a. per mile: and for 124 miles (200 km.) 
each way it is 2s. or 1-1ld. per mile.”* 

Mr. Rowntree estimates that as a result of these facilities approximately 
one-sixth of the working class population use cheap tickets to go to and from 
their work. A man may own his home and his plot of land without feeling that 
by reason of such ownership he is tied to his emplover. Mobility of labour and 
freedom from unemplovment are thus measurably increased. and temporary un- 
emplovment has not the same terror for a workman since he can fall baek on 
the tillage and produce of his garden for occupation and sustenance. On the 
basis of investigation labouriously made through a period of nineteen months, 
Mr. Rowntree estimated the total number of proprietors in Belgium at 719,986. 
This is equal to 10 per cent. of the population, and 18 per cent. of the population 
over twenty-one years of age. Of this number. 17 per cent. own less than 14 of 
an acre each, 35 per cent. from 15 to 1 acre each, 27 per cent. from 1 to 5 acres 
each, and 16 per cent. from 5 to 20 acres, while only 5 per cent. own over 25 
acres. In 1912 a committee appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Great Britain reported: 

“Whereas in Belgium onlv 25 per cent. of occupied persons are emploved 
in agriculture. no less than 5644 per cent. of the total population are living in 
eountry districts. This means that about one-third of the urban workers are rural 
dwellers. The Antwerp docker, on slack days, instead of hanging around the 
docks, spends the time in his garden. He may not earn so much as if he were 
at the docks, but he is infinitely better off than if he were doing nothing, not 
only financially but physically, morally and psychologically—for nothing de- 
moralizes a man sooner than unemployment. The Brussels bricklayer who Lives 
outside the city does not come in during slack times. He leaves what bit of 
work there is to town dwellers and occupies himself usefully on his land.” t 


In other countries the advance made in means of transportation has greatly 
facilitated decentralization of population. The possibilities of electrical develop- 





*B. Seebohm Rowntree, “ Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium,” p. 289. 
+ Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment, p. 47. 
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ment will contribute to the same results in Ontario. Foresight and expert assist- 
ance in planning and developing rural areas which are accessible to urban workers 
Will be necessary if comfort and good sanitation are to be secured. Something 
better should be possible than the unsightly shacks now scattered 1n open country 
around Toronto at intervals as far north as Richmond Hill, and as far west as 
Port Credit. Living conditions in suburban districts, apart from the evils of 
congestion. are frequently quite as bad as anything to be found in the slums. 

It is in the general interest that rural development should be wisely directed. 
Such direction concerns the city in which these country dwellers will work, but 
it cConeerns even more the rural municipalities. Neighbouring farmers will be 
benefited both in respeet of social conditions and in respect of casual labour if 
desirable houses are built on small allotments. But in case the houses are occupied 





?y courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


Bad suburban conditions in an Ontario city. 


hy families who have moved to the country in order to escape sanitary and other 
regulations required by the city, the result will be injurious both to the established 
rural population and to the newcomers. Slum conditions must be avoided in 
rural areas as well as in urban centres. . 

The housing on the outskirts of cities and towns requires special consideration. 
Already it has assumed such proportion that it cannot be neglected. For instance, 
the report of the Civic Transportation Committee for Toronto published in 1915, 
states that there is a built-up area of some +.724 acres contiguous to the city, 
and containing 31,400 people. <A very large proportion of this area and perhaps 
half of the population is not included in any one of the smaller urban muni- 
cipalities adjacent to the city. The occupation and interests of the people who 
reside within this area are generally in the city, and are foreign to the occupation 
and interests of those who control the affairs of the rural municipality. Con- 
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sequently this class of housing is likely to be neglected. ‘To an especial degree 
it is necessary that the Provincial Government should have oversight over this 
form of rural development. <A certain recognition is given to this fact in the 
Ontario ct of 1918 respecting Surveys and Plans of Land in or near Urban 
Municipalities. Under its provisions the Railway and Municipal Board. repre- 
senting the Provincial Government, stands as a court ot reference between the 
urban and rural municipalities wherever a difference may arise as to the develop- 
ment of land adjacent to the urban municipality and within the rural muni- 
cipalitv. In the absence of anv differences only in these cases is a reference to 
the Board obligatory. namely, where what is known as a general plan of develop- 
ment is contemplated. or where a highway of less than 66 feet is proposed, or 
where it is desired to enlarge or reduce the urban sphere of influence. 


In fact, a dominant interest on the part of a city, tewn or village in the 
territory immediately surrounding it is conceded to exist. This territory is known 
as an “urban zone.” which term in the case of cities means the area within five 
miles of the city. and in the case of towns or villages the area within three miles 
of the town or village. On the application of the urban municipality the area 
may be enlarged or reduced from time to time by the consent of the Ontario 
Nailway and Municipal Board. other municipalities atfected having a right to a 
hearing before the Board in case they disapprove. The urban municipality may 
draw up a general plan for the development of this urban zone. showing high- 
ways. parkwavs. boulevards, parks, playgrounds and other public grounds or 
public improvements. aud this plan if prepared by the urban municipality mist 
secure the approval of the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board before being 
finally adopted by the Council. Here again the rural municipality iz to be informed 
of the proposed plan and in case of objection. may appeal to the Board. It is 
provided also in the Act that the Council of the urban municipality may hand 
over the duty of preparing such plans to what is known as a “Town Planning 
Commi--ion ~ consisting of the head of the municipality and six other persons 
elected for a period of three vears. 

In the case. however. of a plan of survey and subdivision of land in the 
urban zone which is partial rather than general. there may or may not be a 
reference to the Board. The urban council is empowered to accept and register 
such plans—without consulting the provincial authority. There appears to be 
only one exception to this. namely, where the plan of survey and subdivision 
provides for a highway of less than 66 feet. in which case the plan imust be 
submitted for approval to the Board. It is provided that in such plans of survey 
and subdivision of land regard shall be had to such matters as the probability of 
the limits of the urban municipality being extended to include the land in 
que-tion : also to the number and width of highways and the thoroughfares connect- 
ing with the city. to conformity with any general plan which mav have been 
adopted. and to the size and form of the lots. It is further provided that when 
the land of which a plan is submitted is so situated in relation to other lands 
that it is expedient that all such lands should be treated as one entire parcel, 
the owners of all such lands mav be notified to attend before the Council or the 
Board to consider the approval of the plan. 

The importance of the Act becomes apparent, when it is realized that even 
within the zone areas of three and five miles specified. and these areas may be 
increased. a very large proportion of rural Ontario is included. It would appear 
that the interests of suburban and rural development would he served if in 
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certain respects the provisions of the .\ct were altered or extended, and it is recom- 
mended that: 

(1) A general plan of the environs of every urban municipality where 
population is extending into rural areas should be made by the municipal council, 
which should for this purpose delegate its powers to a town planning conmission, 
and the plan should be submitted for approval to a Provincial Board with a 
practical knowledge of town planning. 1n default of such action on the part of the 
municipality, the plan should be prepared by the Provincial Board directly. At 
the time an application for the subdivision of rural land is made to the Municipal 
Councils interested a copy of the application should be filed with the Provincial 
Board, and a general survey should be instituted before any development is 
permitted. 

(2) In every case the Board should be consulted as to the number, width, 
direction and form of construction of streets, the number of honses to the acre, 
and other matters directly concerned with town planning. Under the present 
Act their reference to the Board is optional so long as they are not part of a 
general plan of development, an exception being the planning of streets narrower 
than 66 feet. The difficulty in such an arrangement is that a number of such 
partial developments following at intervals eventually will produce a patchwork 
which will render a proper general plan difficult and expensive, if not impossible. 
An additional reason for the reference to the Board is the fact that the urban and 
rural municipalities are both affected by the development, and the Board can 
see that the interests of both are conserved. 

(8) Provision should also be made for the proper regulation of the develop- 
ment of new industrial villages in the Country. These may well be garden 
villages. combining the advantages of city and country. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that there may be established in Ontario garden cities like 
Letchworth—self-contained with their factories, their houses surrounded by gardens, 
and their agricultural land embraced within the city. It is quite conceivable that 
in particular cases neither the rural nor the urban municipality may be inclined 
to encourage such developments, and that they can be realized only with the 
assistance and under the supervision of the Provincial Board. 


The problem of strictly rural housing, that is, the problem of building 
houses for farmers and farm labourers is one which is only now beginning to 
receive on this continent the attention it merits. Too many farm houses are perver- 
sions of town houses, sinning against all the canons of good architecture. Rural 
Quebec can teach rural Ontario something in this respect. The square stone 
and brick houses of the middle of last century declined sadly in the creations 
of a generation later. For the present report, however, our concern is not so 
much with the farm-house itself, but with the house for the farm help, the 
counterpart of the industrial house of the city. These houses, of which types 
are shown among the plans, wonld also be adapted to the needs of pioneers in 
newer parts of Ontario. 

In considering the needs of houses for agricultural labourers, the various 
district representatives of the Department of Agriculture were asked: 

(1) To estimate the proportion of farms which had satisfactory cottages 
for their help: 

(2) To make any suggestions which might occur to them as to the best 
means of encouraging the building of houses, or any other suggestions which 
they might care to offer. 
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The greater number of the District Representatives felt unable to state the 
percentage of farmers having cottages for their labourers, but estimates were 
made for the following counties: 


Algoma.—Only two men. 

Bruce—Very few. 

Dundas.—7.5 per cent. (as per survey made by Commission of Conservation). 

Dufferin. Very few. 

Llgin.—About 5 per cent. 

Halion—i to 10 per cent. 

Lambton.—A few, but almost 30 per cent. have an extra house through 
purchase of another farm. 

Northumberland—159 out of 826 farmers in Murray Township have a second 
house. 

Oxford.—Not more than § per cent. 

Perth.—Not over half a dozen farmers. 

Peterborough.—Not 1 per cent. 

Prince Ldward.—About 25 per cent. 

Renfrew.—Less than 5 per cent. 

Simcoe.—Very few. 

Victoria.—Possibly 10 per cent. 

York.—Very small number. 

Welland.—lLabourers’ cottages extremely rare. 


The following excerpts from their letters contain valuable information bearing more 
or less directly on rural housing: 


“As far as I can judge those men who had cottages for their help and 
hired by the year, knew little or nothing about the shortage of labour this year.” 


“The thought occured to me that the Provincial Government could be 
prevailed upon to set aside a certain sum of money to be loaned through the 
township councils in a similar manner to that in which the tile drainage 
loans are let out. The township in this case would collect through the taxes. 
and the debt could be extended over a term of twenty or thirty years so that. 
the pavments would be light every year. It has been only recently that the 
farmers in this country. which is not thickly populated, have made any 
attempt to hire by the year as they have been satisfied to hire only during 
the busy months, for instance, during haying and harvest. However, the 
demand for men the year round is getting greater al] the time, and we would 
expect that farmers would take up a fair offer and build a cottage suitable 
for their help.” 


“Owing to the fact that this is a comparatively new district, there has 
not been the same necessity as in some other places. A few of our farmers 
have, however. built new houses for themselves before the old ones had out- 
lived their usefulness and are keeping the old houses for the hired help. It 
is not likely that much more than this will be done in the matter in the 
immediate future in this district.” 


“Farmers are not prevented from building houses for their help altogether 
because of lack of financial ability, although in many cases financial reasons 
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may have a bearing. Many farmers do not wish to employ a man by the 
year and believe that it is more satisfactory to have a single man who will 
board in his own house, and there are some advantages in this arrangement. 
It is a live question with very many farmers whether or not they can 
profitably employ help on their farms under the present scale of wages. 
Many farmers have taken the stand that it is more profitable to do what 
they are able to carry on with their own help and it is undoubted that these 


men are saved a good deal of worry.” 


“Generally speaking, farmers who have houses find it easier to obtain 
help, and I also believe the help is more satisfactory.” 


“ Throughout this county there is very little if any winter dairying carried 
on. The farmers merely winter their cattle over to make out of them what 
they can during the summer months. Now, if thev had cottages and kept help 
the year round. they could easily practise winter dairving and make con- 
siderable out of their cows during the winter months, the slack period on 
most farms. ‘The cows, too, would yield nearly as much during the summer 
months as they do by the present system. It is a very difficult task, however, 
to persuade farmers of this.” 


“Tt would seem that, if money were readily available at a reasonable 
interest, farmers would build comfortable houses for their help. It looks 
all very well, yet we know that for a great many vears money was available 
for underdrainage purposes at a low rate of interest, and farmers did not 
make use of it. In some sections of Ontario they can get plenty of it, but in 
others they have not used it. The farmer has to go to more trouble than 
it 1s generally worth. If a means could be arranged whereby this monev 
could be clearly available, I am of the opinion that it could be utilized to 
a greater extent.” 


“The labour situation is so very serious now on the farms that I am at a 
loss to know how you could encourage the building of houses. A man 
phoned me yesterday that he had 90 barrels of apples that would spoil on 
the trees unless he could get someone to take care of them, and there seems 
to be a great scarcity of men and a consequent waste of food materials in 
Ontario this month (October). Of course the labour situation mav be better 
next spring.” 


“JT wish to say that I think this is a step in the right direction and 
something which will do a lot to improve the farm labour situation. If our 
Councils could be encouraged to take up this work. I think that much 
could be accomplished and that many of the farmers would avail themselves 
of the opportunity of borrowing money for the same. One farmer suggested 
to me that our Councils take up this matter, and that they build houses in 
the small villages and hamlets throughout the county, and that these in turn 
be rented to men who are willing to work on farms in the district. This. 
in my opinion, might be worked to a limited extent. but I believe that the 
houses would be better on the individual farms.” 


“Tt is my opinion that the lack of tenant houses on the farms is the 
cause of a great deal of our labour problem.” 
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**T am glad to note by vour letter that an effort is being made to assist 
in the building of tenant houses on the farms. This is one of the greatest 
needs in this county towards solving the labour problem. Any man who has 
a house has experienced little difficulty in securing help, while the farmers 
depending on single men have had a great deal of difficulty in securing reliable 
men,” 


“As far as I can see. wherever there are two houses on a farm they seem 
to be able to have them occupied, and this means that there is a little more 
help available, especially in pressing times like these. . . . I have observed 
on more than one occasion that farmers living near a village where cottages 
can be rented have less difficulty in securing hired help. I am heartily in 
accord with the idea of getting farmers to build more houses on their farms. 
for | believe that if there were a small cottage on the farm in lots of the dis- 
trictz, many farmers’ sons would get married and live in these cottages for 
some little time with the expectation of some day in the future managing 
the farms for themselves.” 


“T may add that it is my opinion this building of houses for farm labourers 
has been neglected solely on account of lack of funds. In most cases the 
farmers have all they can do to pay hired help, let alone building houses 
for them. I think that the solution will come when farmers operate larger 
farms, thereby increasing their income. I am of the opinion that the greatest 
weakness in farming in Ontario to-day is that farms are too small to permit 
of proper equipment. such as barns, up-to-date machinery. fencing, draining, 
etc.. and still make a profit on the money invested. You will find that a 
large percentage of farmers who have houses provided for farm help are 
those who are operating two hundred or more acres of land. I hope that 
the Ontario Housing Committee will be able to accomplish something definite 
along this line, but I do not think that any Government assistance will be 
of very valuable aid until the fundamental principles of profit making on 
the farm are adhered to more than they are at the present time.” 


“In fact. to my mind there are comparatively few farm dwellings planned 
to suit the conditions of the farmer. . .. I think it would be well if a series 
of plans of comfortable and convenient farm homes of different sizes and 
built of various kinds of material could be prepared and made available 
for the use of farmers contemplating the building of new houses.” 


“As far as I know there is not one farmer in our district who furnishes 
a cottage for his hired help. In a great many cases the farmers themselves 
are living in houses which are anything but comfortable. If anything could 
be done towards improving this condition I do not doubt but what the 
farmers themselves would be more contented. as under present conditions thev 
do not know the comforts of a modern farm home.” 


“The opinion of a greater portion of those I talked with is that just at 
present. the cost of building materials. the scarcity of skilled labour, etc.. 
almost makes it prohibitive to do anything in the building line at present. 
Farmers state that the idea is a good one and that the rate of interest is 
very reasonable. but that under the present conditions it would be useless 
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to build houses unless they had someone to put in them. Most of them 
claim that they have plenty of room for their farm help but there is no 
farm help. ... The main argument in the minds of many men against this 
scheme is that their capital outlay at present on a farm, meaning specifically 
buildings, machinery, etc., is far too great in proportion to the returns now 
made, and that if they undertake further financial obligations, such as build- 
ing cottages, they would only be increasing their financial indebtedness to 
that extent. Outside of this they mostly consider the scheme excellent and 
we all hope that in due time farming will be sufficiently remunerative to 
allow of the building of cottages for farm labour. ” 


“The idea has just occurred to me that since the greatest drawback to the 
satisfactory housing of labourers in the country is due to the shortage of 
help, the exceedingly high cost of materials, etc., it might be possible to have 
some sort of a ready-made house put on the market, which could be built 
in two or three different styles, and which could be shipped to a prospective 
purchaser with all parts cut to fit, and ready to erect. If this idea were 
carried out, it might be possible for materials to be used to advantage, and 
therefore economize on the cost. Time would certainly be saved in erecting 
the houses, and a satisfactory house for all concerned would be the result.” 


“T think nothing would encourage the farmers to build more than to see 
that they were supplied with more satisfactory labour. Quite a number of 
farmers in this county have good houses on their farms, but have no men 
in them. Much of the labour on which the farmer has had to depend is 
very unsatisfactory.” 


“There are very few farmers in this county who supply their labourers 
with a cottage. Quite a number of them may have had them a good many 
years ago, but of late it is practically impossible to obtain a satisfactory 
married man with farm experience, as most men in this class could get 
much higher wages nearer the city. or with some of the farmers who are 
specializing in certain lines other than mixed farming could pay.” 


“Re the means of encouraging the supply of cottages. would say a great 
many of the farmers will not avail themselves of a loan, as the majority of 
them are in a position to put up a cottage for their men. The first thing 
a farmer would have to be assured of, would be that he could obtain the 
right kind of man and be assured that he would stay with him for more 
than one season.” 


“ Farming would be a very much more attractive vocation if the rewards 
obtained from it were sufficient to warrant the farmer in employing help 
to do the greater part of the actual work, permitting him to give his time to the 
supervision of his farm and the looking after of the business incidental to 
it, adding his own labour at those seasons when the rush of work is greatest, 
in other words, employing by the vear such help as could be kept in constant 
employment during each and every work dav of the twelve months. Un- 
fortunately, experience has taught us that the average farmer beginning 
his operations with limited capital finds that to be successful he must perform 
with his own hands all the work that he possibly can: calling to his assistance 
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employed help only at those seasons when he is unable to do all of it himself. 
Under those conditions the farmer has laboured from early until late giving 
a regrettably small amount of time to thought or planning, and the super- 
vision of his own business affairs. He has employed help for limited periods 
only, and for that reason has preferred unmarried men in that they could 
be taken into employment for short periods without the inconvenience inci- 
dental to employing married men for like terms. In a great many cases 
the farmer’s wite is willing and anxious to assist towards the end of a 
satisfactory financial balance in his farm affairs even to the extent of fore- 
going her personal preference and convenience in the matter of having a man 
board in the house... . [t is regrettable, and vet I know of no single farm 
in Ontario which is carried on as a business enterprise with a paid manager 
and all labour performed by employees, which is returning satisfactory 
dividends, excepting in this statement those farms which are making a 
specialty of choice and exceedingly high priced live stock, seeds, or such com- 
modities as are sold, not on the consumers’ market but at very much enhanced 
prices to farmers or stock breeders. The profits to be made from farms 
conducted in this way are not indicative of the profits to be made in farming.” 


From the above extracts it will be seen that the estimated percentage of 
farmers having houses for permanent hired help varies from nothing in new 
districts of Ontario to 25 per cent. in Prince Edward County. Jn many parts 
of the Province the summer months are still the only very busy months. For 
from two to eight months—usually six or eight months—a single man is engaged. 
Years ago it was the general practice for these farm hands to find their way into 
the lumber woods during the winter months. and this is still to a degree the 
practice. particularly in the Eastern and Northern sections of the Province. With 
the gradual disappearance of our forests the difficulties of securing farm hands 
for the summer months will be further increased. High School boys and others 
who have been induced by the claims of “patriotism and production” to do 
“farm service” during the war cannot be expected in very large numbers to 
continue to fill the breach. [laying and harvesting even with modern inventions 
to assist will not appeal to most voung people as a pleasurable occupation during 
July and August. It is a fine compliment to voung Canadians that so many of 
the boys who have tasted the life of the “Soldier of the Soil” are ready and 
willing to carry on after the war. 


Three kinds of labour will alwavs be needed on Ontario farms: 


(1) Regular experienced hired help employed by the year, of which it is 
perhaps safe to say that anv farm which can support help employed by the year 
ean afford to provide a house for a married man. 


(2) Labour durmg the summer months, which in larger farms supplements 
the help employed by the vear and in smaller farms supplies all the assistance 
the farmer needs. 


(3) Day labour, which if available can frequently be used to advantage. 


The problem of boarding the last two kinds of farm labour is frequently 
solved by the presence of the tenant house on the farm. ‘The farmer’s wife can thus 
be relieved of the necessity of having the provision of board and lodging for the 
hired man added to the rest of her multifarious duties, that is, unless she feels 
that the smallness of the revenue from the farm lays her under an obligation to 
eontribute in this way. It is quite possible that with the increase of small hold- 
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ings in the country by those whose regular work is in the city, the available labour 
supply may be somewhat increased. Unless it is possible to develop certain lines 
of manufacturing and business which can employ additional labour during the 
winter months, it would appear that the solution of the farm labour problem lies 
in the arranging of farm operations so that winter and summer work will be as 
far as possible equalized and permanent help secured and retained by the pro- 
vision of comfortable and convenient cottages. 


Letters were sent to a considerable number of farmers who had labourers’ 
cottages on their farms. and an expression of opinion was solicited on the fol- 
lowing points: 


(1) The effect on the securing of satisfactory labour of having a com- 
fortable house for farm help. _ 

(2) The number of rooms which such a house should contain. 

(3) The practicability of installing in such house the modern con- 
veniences which usually are enjoyed by city labourers. 

(4) The advisabilitv of having the house on the farm, rather than in a 
neighbouring village. 

(5) The size of farm which can afford to maintain a house for hired help. 

(6) The attitude of the farmer's wife to the question, 


The suggestions made in answer to questions two and three are embodied in 
the plans of farm houses appended to the report. In reference to the size of farm 
required to maintain a second house most of the correspondents expressed the 
opinion that 100 acres is suificient, two thought 150 acres the minimum size, 
while others pointed out that in a fruit farm 25 or 50 acres might be sufficient. 
The views held on the other points will best be presented by summarizing the 
Teplies received. 


The only way to be sure of your help is to house them comfortably. A 
married man living in your house stays longer and is more contented, and 
his wife and often a son are available in busy times, or all of the time. 

The only place for the house is on the farm. and not too far from the 
barn, so the chores can be done handy. The man who walks too far to 
feed his team, or milk before breakfast will not be satisfied nor give satisfaction. 

The farmer’s wife who once has the help out of the house never wants 
them back again. The man living bv himself with his family boards himself 
at very little more cost outside of milk, summer fuel. garden. etc.. and his 
wife will generally help him milk, and wash the tinware, if vou give him good 
wages and treatment. 

G. A. BoLton, Picton. Prince Edward County. 


I consider it is the only way of securing satisfactory farm help. 
By all means have the house on the farm. 


R. G. Bownpy, Simcoe. Norfolk County. 


The house for the hired man is much better built on the farm than 
anywhere else. because the farmer would prefer to have him close enough 
to be over in time in the morning to feed the horses before breakfast; also 
the farmer would not sell a piece of his land. but would be willing to allow the 
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hired ian the use of the house and envugh land around it to keep him in 
potatoes and garden vegetables—the same to be included in the estimate 
of his wages. 

Geo. Crozier, Mono Mills, Peel County. 


The only satisfactory way to secure farm labour is to have a comfortable 
house on the farm, fairly close and handy to buildings on account of chores, 
and not very large. 

Inconvenient to have a man around the house at all times, and his wife 
should be able to help the farmer's wife at times. A married man is more 
contented than a single man. 

Ep. Docker, Wallacetown, Elgin County. 


] have always kept a married man. I have not had a tenant house on 
my own farm, but have always been able to rent one in the neighbourhood. 
The man I now have, who has been with me for five years, lives a mile away 
in a comfortable brick house of seven rooms with stable and garden which 
rents for $60 a year. It is more convenient and in most ways preferable to 
have the tenant house on the farm—otherwise it is almost necessary for the 
man to have some or al] of his meals at the farmer's house. and the farmer’s 
wife naturally would prefer to be relieved of this additional task. 

In my opinion the married man is the most desirable and dependable 
sort of farm help, where a man is hired by the year. although single men 
are usually more easily obtainable in our district. 


Kk. C. Drury, Barrie, Simcoe County. 


I have had a cottage on my farm pow for nearly four vears and have 
found it very satisfactory. My hired help have remained with me a greater 
length of time and have seemed much more contented than under the old 
system. 

Most decidedly it is better to have the cottage on the farm rather than 
in a neighbouring village. It is more convenient for both the employer and 
the man himself for him to be on the premises at all times. 

Both the farmer’s wife and family wil] find this arrangement eminently 
satisfactory. It lightens their household duties as well as providing a family 
life which was impossible under the old conditions. 


JoHN Exuiorr, Pakenham, Lanark County. 


I think it is a great help in securing labour, and the married men are 
more likely to stay for longer time. 

By all means have the house on the farm. If in the village you cannot 
have any assistance if stock or such like are sick. 

The farmer’s wife is more than pleased to have the help in their own 
homes as they board themselves. 


Mrs. Jane A. Farvey, Brighton, Northumberland County. 


We find that we can get a better class of help by providing housing 
accommodation, and the men are less inclined to shift about. 

The house should be on the farm and convenient to stables and barns, 
as many trips per day require to be made between house and barn. 

Farmers’ wives have a decided and justifiable aversion to running a 
noarding house. 

W. F. W. Fisner, Burlington. Halton County. 

6 I. 
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The character and general conditions of the house and surroundings 
furnished for the hired man have a direct and far reaching effect on the 
character and desirability of the help you will be able to secure. 

It is well to have the house on the farm adjacent to the buildings, but 
if possible it should be enclosed in a lot by itself so that the man might 
consider that part of the farm as his own domain for the time being. On 
farms where stock is kept it would be very inconvenient for the man to 
spend his time going to and from the village. 

Any farmer who has steady empl.;ment for a man for eight to twelve 
months of the year should be able to afford a house for a farm labourer. 

Very few women in this section care to board a single man in the house 
if it can be avoided. 

I have never had any difliculty in securing help, and as a rule I find 
my help very satisfactory. Hire a man with a good reputation, give him 
a comfortable and neat house to live in and a decent living wage, and let him 
see that you are satisfied with a good day’s work without expecting him to 
work from dawn until dark, and you will rarely have any trouble in keeping 
aman. I have had men from the munition works, from Oshawa and different 
industrial works, and I find that after they have had their fling at town 
hfe, they appreciate the house and garden, and milk, and fuel, etc., usually 
supplied by a farmer, and while they may not get as much actual money in 
wages, they are further along at the end of the year. 


Cuas. W. FrRaLEIGH, Bloomfield, Prince Edward County. 


I am disposed to favour the building of houses for farm labourers in 
groups rather than upon the individual farms, provided the distance one 
would have to go to work is not excessive. 

Houses are not built, because in the judgment of those concerned it 
would not pay to build them. The loaning of money for such a purpose 
would have no appreciably good effect because it would not touch the under- 
lying causes which determine whether or not such houses shall be built. 


W. C. Goon, Paris. Brant County. 


I certainly am a strong advocate of farmers having suitable houses for 
the men. One man (a married man) stayed with me for twenty-three years: 
later on I bought another farm and the man there has been with me for 
sixteen years. 

The house should be on the farm. but should have a separate yard and 
buildings. 

The farmer’s wife certainly is in favour of the separate house. 

It’s not what rent one makes out of the houses. but if the men are used 
as the Golden Rule says they will stay for years. 1t certainly helps to solve 
the labour problem on the farms as the families grow up in the district, and 
give help to others also. 

J. C. HatiumMan, Petersburg, Waterloo County. 


There is no doubt that a satisfactory house is necessary to securing and 
holding help. 
The only place for a tenant house is on the farm. 
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I doubt if a loan would be of use for building, for farmers that would 
benefit by having houses for help are either able to build them themselves 
or have credit sufficient to cover the cost. 


HowarpD Leavens, Bloomfield. Prince Edward County. 


It is about thirty-five years since I built my first house for my hired 
help; since that time my men have usually staved with me from three to 
nine years. 

If the hired man lives in the village he uses considerable energy walking 
to and from his work, besides being often late getting to work in the morning. 

My wife says she would not go back to the old order on any aecount— 
glad to get rid of the extra work and dirt made by the hired man. 

Farmers should engage their men by the vear. How can a farmer expect 
a man to work for him from March to December and then shift for himself 
and family through the three worst months of the year? 


R. C. Leccett, Newboro, Leeds County. 


By having a separate house you get better help, and they remain more 
contented. 

House should be on the farm. 

The farmer’s wife will vote “yes * every time. 


Isaac Lunxpy, Brantford, Brant County. 


The only satisfactory way of keeping help on a farm is to have a com- 
fortable house for farm help. 

House should be on a farm so milking and feeding could be done before 
breakfast. Labour would be more steady. 

Many more farmers would be leaving the farm if it were not for the 
labourers* cottage. as the farmer’s wife is worked to death without boarding 


the hired help. 
Hcsert MacDonaxp. Bloomfield. Prince Edward County. 


I have not the least doubt that a good house is a drawing card in obtain- 
ing farm help. 

The house should be on the farm. 

I believe all farmers’ wives would rather have the hired help in a separate 


house. 
M. B. Parks, Woodrous. Prince Edward County. 


There seems to be no trouble to secure help for a separate house. I can 
safelv say that I have much less trouble getting and keeping men than any 
of my neighbours who have not separate houses. whereas single men or 
married men without children are hard to get. and thev are not satisfied. 

The farm is the place to put the house. The men are liable to be 
wanted at any hour in case of sickness or trouble with stock, or accident, or 
trouble with buildings. ete. Also in the winter time the roads are not broken 
for a dav or two at a time. 

The farmer’s wife is the one who derives the most benefit from a separate 
house. She is not bothered with having the house tracked with dirt, she 
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can come and go when she pleases; extra help may be boarded in the other 
house. Even threshers and corn blowers are not dreaded the same, and it is 
much easier for her to secure her help in the house when there is no hired 
help. ‘This is especially the case where there are two or more men employed 
the year round. 

W. D. Perry, Mitchell, Perth County. 


Having a separate comfortable house proves a great help in securing 
farm help. 
Have cottage on farm. 
H. H. Revevt, Goderich. Huron County. 


A good house is rather a secondary consideration in securing farm help. 
I have three good houses all empty, two of them better than the one | live in. 
The movie, afternoons off, etc., are not available on an average farm. 

The farm is the only practicable or possible place for house in sparsely 
settled Canada. Belgium, England and France are very different. 

Organization among farmers themselves will do more to better condi- 
tions on the farms and exact their fair share of the wealth they create. 


H. T. ReyNotps, Alorpeth, Kent County. 


I have received very little, if any, benefit from erecting a first class house 
including conveniences, water, natural gas for heat and light free. 

A house in the village is useless for help on the farm. House should be 
located on the farm convenient to the stables as stock requires attention 
almost any hour. 

I have built first class accommodation for three married men but for 
three years I have only had one married man. 1 also find, counting rent 
for house, fuel, light, milk, ete., also idle or empty houses, he is by far 
the most expensive man I have. I know of very few farmers in this county 
who can keep a married man at the current wage and expense of keeping up a 
house in addition to his own. I would consider it would be useless to build 
houses unless experienced farm help are to occupy them. 


J. W. RicHarpson, Caledonia, Haldimand County. 


Satisfactory help can often be secured when it could not without a house. 
The house should be on the farm and not too far from the farm buildings. 


C. G. Rutran, Wooler, Northumberland County. 


We find that the house for the help makes it much easier to get and 
keep help. I advertised for a married man this fall and got 30 applications. 

The house should be on the farm by all means. The advantages of 
country life are tenfold greater than the inconveniences. The attractions of 
the white collar and the eight-hour day are only apparent—they are not real. 
To build a house in the village would be fatal. 

The farmer’s wife is as much delighted with the arrangement as are 
the help. The plan is a very desirable one. 


W. C. ScTuerrann, Galt. Waterloo County. 
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A. comfortable house goes a long way towards securing competent farm 
help. 

The nearer the hired man’s house is to his work, the more energy he has 
to put into his work. I have always found a cold dinner or a long walk 
to a wari one is very discouraging when you are physically tired. 

It would help the farmer’s wife immensely. 

If the farmer is the right sort and has a car he will take his man to 

town at least once a weck. 


Joun P. WiuuiAms, Picton, Prince Edward County. 


A comfortable home for farm help has a very beneficial effect in securing 
satisfactory farm labour. 

The farmer will normally prefer to have the house on his own land 
for the required convenience to the farm and farm ouilding. Where feasible, 
a house in a convenient village has its advantages. ‘The domestic incidents 
of children, poultry and supplies, etc., are apt to promote disagreement, and 
in the majority of cases the farmer and his family will secure a desirable 
privacy for their family life. In my case we have some of the help housed on 
the farm and others near at hand which is the best arrangement when a 
number of hands are employed. 

The farmer's wife will be the strongest advocate of separate housing in 
my locality. Without regard to the extra work imposed upon her by meals 
and lodging for hired help in the house, it interferes with the privacy of 
home life. This is intensified by the fact that the neighbour boy who lived 
as part of the family is being displaced by non-Canadians. 


McGrecor YouncG, Hillier, Prince Edward County. 


It will be noticed that there is practically a unanimous opinion in favour 
of having the labourers’ cottages on the farm itself, rather than at cross roads 
or in a neighbouring village, as is customary in Ireland and elsewhere in Europe. 
The argument for such grouping of cottages is mainly a social one. It would 
tend to provide social intercourse among the labourers and their families, and to 
secure more privacy for the farmer’s family. In Canada, however, as a rule 
social distinctions between farmers and farm labourers are not clearly marked. 
The labourer of to-day mav be and frequently is the tenant farmer of five years 
from now, and the farm owner of ten years from now. We have not yet developed 
a farm labourer class. There is a decided economic advantage to the farmer in 
having his help close at hand, especially on a stock farm, and in having available 
the assistance of the labourer’s wife either in boarding extra help or in helping 
with the work of the dairy. It is possible that the farm hand’s wife, or even. 
the farm hand himself, might have something to say in behalf of the cross-roads 
or village life. but on the whole the present arrangement of having the cottage 
on the farm itself in a little garden of its own would appear to be the more 
practicable, and also more in accordance with Canadian custom and sentiment. 

Equally unanimous is the expression of opinion that the farmer’s wife favours 
the Separate cottage. One of the District Representatives, however, points out 
that frequently the farmer’s wife is prepared. as a contribution to the success 
of the farm, at any rate until her hushand gets on his feet financially, to submit 
co the work and inconvenience of boarding the hired man. It is really necessary 
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Ru courtesy of H. R. and I.. A. Dunington Grubb. 


British War Housing, Well Hall, Woolwich. 





By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


British War Housing, Gretna. 
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for her to do so where the amount of winter work does not warrant the hiring 
of a man by the year, if economy of management is to have first consideration. 

On the general question as to the effect of the provision of farm cottages on 
the supply of labour, the opinions expressed were not quite unanimous. ‘Two 
of the correspondents made no statement on the point. Three were of the opinion 
that it did not improve the situation to any great extent. The rest, however, held 
an opposite view. Six said that they had no difficulty in securing competent 
help, having such cottages. Five stated that the provision of cottages was neces- 
sary, or the only satisfactory way to secure and hold good help, while eight put 
it more mildly, and said that cottages made it easier to secure help. ‘The general 
opinion of the correspondents coincides with that expressed by the agricultural 
representatives, and by a good many other farmers consulted, that the provision 
of a farm labourer’s cottage always aids in solving the labour problem, and is 
desirable wherever the farin can supply steady employment of a profitable character 
to a hired man. 

The general conclusions reached are summed up as follows: 

(1) That financial assistance should be available to farmers on terms similar 
to those obtaining in the case of lot owners in urban municipalities, except that 
where the security is ample, the Province may loan directly to the farmer acting 
through the District Representative of the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) That plans and specifications not only of labourers’ cottages but also 
of farm houses should be available at a nominal fee on application to the District 
tepresentative of the Department of Agriculture or to the Department itself. 

(3) That an investigation should be made into the available sources from 
which a supply of the three classes of farm labour may be obtained, namely, (a) 
that hired by the year; (0) that hired for the summer months; (c) that hired 
by the day; and a policy of stimulating and regulating the supply of agricultural 
labour based on the result of such investigation, should be complementary to the 
encouragement of the building of houses to accommodate such labour. 
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Chapter VI, 


TOWN PLANNING. 


The town was originally a walled or fortified place, and owed its existence to 
the instinct of self-preservation. Wherever the group existed there existed also the 
need of a plan for safety. Hence town planning in ancient times involved an 
arrangement affording the maximum of safety in case of enemy attack. Dwellings 
were built as high as possible and were crowded together in narrow streets. Later, 
during the period of Greek, Macedonian and Roman expansion, colonial cities were 
founded and planned by imperial design, now with the object of military control, 
now for advantages of trade and commerce. Occasionally, also, town sites were 
chosen and developed because of particular local advantages in crossing a stream. 
To this need for thoroughfare, various towns which preserve the word “ford” in 
their names, as well as London and Paris, it is said, owe their origin. But whether 
the city was the outcome of the instinct of self-preservation, of the exigencies of 
empire and of war, or of the vagaries of a river, there was involved in its development 
a degree of town planning. The wall, the dwelling, the camp, the market and the 
road all had their place in this plan. 

The middle ages showed progress in some matters, but little in the planning of 
its towns. ‘The Renaissance, however, with its emphasis upon the beautiful, created 
a demand for the city not merely well defended, but also good to look upon. This 
desire found expression in England in the establishment of many squares. In London 
alone at the close of the Eighteenth century, approximately twenty-two of these open 
spaces had been planned and developed through the “ingenious combination of 
enterprise of ducal and other landowners and the speculative enterprise of various 
architects and builders associated with the work of the development of the estates 
in which the squares were formed.”* Inspired by the example of London, Napoleon 
III created a new Paris far surpassing in boldness and in beauty of plan the actual 
achievements in London. The cities and towns of Europe vied with one another in 
an effort to imitate Paris, and boulevards, avenues, public buildings, and private 
palaces of wealth were planned to impress the traveller and to inspire in the citizen 
a just pride and patriotism. Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pest, Brussels, Copenhagen, thus 
rose during the Nineteenth Century to the first rank among the attractively planned 
cities of the world. Display, however, failed at last to satisfy the awakening 
social conscience. It appealed to the dramatic instinct and, in most cities, created 
a standard of taste; it did not build in order that the people might have homes. 
Within a few hundred yards of the magnificence of Paris boulevards rose blocks of 
tenements where families were shamefully huddled together. The sunshine in the 
square and boulevard “is a quite inadequate substitute for the sunshine which 
should enter the home of the poorest workmen,” to use the words of Mr. Aldridge, 
the English authority. While this is true, it is also the case that the best housing 
for the people cannot be secured without a proper town planning scheme, which 
takes into consideration open spaces among other things. 


* Aldridge: The Case for Town Planning, p. 63. 
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The principles and scope of modern town planning can best be studied in the 
British Town Planning Act of 1909,* the most advanced legislation in town plan- 
ning. The objects to be attained by a town planning scheme are summed up in the 
words of the Act. *‘ proper sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience.” Jn an 
adequate effort to secure these advantages, there must be from the outset intelligent 
contro! by municipality or other responsible authority of certain works both public 
and private, which are often either the object of spasmodic by-law restrictions or 
which more usually are left to develop as they may. To this end town planning 
concerns itself with: roads; buildings; open spaces both private and public; the 
preservation of objects of beauty or historical interest: trausportation ; drainage and 
sewage disposal; lighting; water supply; dealing with municipal land; power of 
entry and inspection of buildings; power of the municipality to remove, alter or 
demolish buildings which interfere with the carrying out of the plan: the height. 
character and density of buildings. But in all this the town planning scheme is not 
a group of arbitrary restrictions imposed to hamper growth. but the assurance of 
rational growth. It is the establishing of a due proportion having regard to the 
physical and social needs of the community. It is simply a pattern to be filled in 
according to a plan the general outlines of which have been carefully conceived. 

No change contrary to the general lines of the plan may be carried out. The 
details are not to be filled in until sueh action is deemed wise by the municipality. 
The fact that a certain area is “ under town planning care ’ to be subdivided and 
otherwise developed in the future. as required. does not in any sense hamper or urge 
the municipality before the time for such development is ripe. ‘In short.” says 
Mr. Aldridge. “a town planning scheme governs the future development of the area 
for which it has been prepared. But the extent to which it governs the development 
depends not on any general powers. but on the actual provisions of the scheme itself. 
Moreover. if the scheme does not contain any provisions in regard to certain points. 
and if these are not dealt with in the ordinary Bve-laws operative in the area of the 
Local Authority. then the land-owner, the land developer and the builder will be in 
the same position under a Town Planning scheme as they are in any other area for 
which a Town Planning scheme has not been prepared.”t In fact. the builder is in a 
better position in that the character of the district in which he is building has been 
definitely determined, and consequently the value of his property has been stabilized. 

Referring to the place housing occupies in town planning. Mr. John Nolen, 
the American town planner, says: “The most important features of city planning 
are not the public buildings, not the railroad approaches, not even the parks and 
playgrounds. Thev are the location of streets, the establishment of block lines. the 
subdivision of property into lots, the regulations of buildings and the housing of the 
people.’t Experts may differ as to the degree of importance they would attach to 
other aspects of town planning, but with all British and recent American authorities 
housing has first consideration. 

Of the objects of town planning. convenience may be considered first, since all 
urhan development is governed by the necessity of getting from one place to another 
with the least possible trouble and confusion. The disadvantage of adhering rigidly 
to a checkerboard or gridiron plan of laving out streets is obvious. Even where the 
ground is level convenience is sacrificed. The simple truth that any two sides of a 


*See Appendix II. Memorandum by Mr. Thomas Adams on Housing and Town 
Planning in Great Britain. 

+ The Case for Town Planning, p. 193. 

¢ Charles Mulford Robinson, City Planning, p. 6. 
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triangle are greater than the third is disregarded. Citizens each day in going to 
and from work squander time which might be devoted to the useful occupations of 
labour or leisure if main arteries of traffic were constructed diagonally. But where 
steep hills are encountered the gridiron plan is even more open to objection. 
Iuxpensive cuts and fills must be made where an easy and natural grade could be 
chosen. The argument is not here based on aesthetic grounds; irregular and curved 
streets are not advocated simply because of the charm of irregularity, but because 
they may afford more natural and convenient means of communication. 

Equally questionable is a policy of standardizing the width of streets. The 
factors which determine the width of streets are the demands of traffic and the 
necessity of light and air. The busy thoroughfare down town and the quiet street 
in a residential area cannot be measured by the same standard. In the latter it is 





By courtesy of Mr. Thomas Adams. 


{illustrating the effect of a uniform system of straight roads as necessitating expensive 
euts and fills. 


necessary to have the houses separated by a considerable distance to secure the 
circulation of air and to provide a desirable measure of privacy, but it is by no means 
necessary to saddle the householder with the expense of wide pavements and side- 
walks. Weare much too lavish of cement in many of our residential streets. Grass 
is more attractive and less expensive, and besides requires no storm sewers to carry 
off the rain. The number of houses served by narrow gravel roadways. as for example 
Clarendon Crescent in Toronto, could be greatly increased with advantage to the 
attractiveness and economical administration of our cities. 

On the other hand, main thoronghfares should be of a greater width than the 
sixty-six feet imposed by the surveyor’s chain. It is often a difficult matter to 
determine the future of streets. Spadina Avenue in Toronto and Collier Street in 
Barrie may be noted as examples of streets which missed the fate marked out for 
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them. The citizens of Toronto can regret the unwisdom of a plan which gave 
Spadina Avenue a width of 132 feet, and left Yonge Street at 66 fect. In the 
very valuable report of the committee appointed by the President of the J.ocal Gov- 
ernment Board and the Secretary for Scotland, with Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P., 
as Chairman, to consider questions of building construction in connection with the 
provision of dwellings for the working classes in England and Wales. and Scotland, 
and report upon methods of securing economy and despatch in the provision of such 
dwellings, an interesting illustration is given of two arrangements of the same area. 
One arrangement definitely secures that through traffic routes will not follow minor 
roads. while the other arrangement leaves other roads than arterial roads equally 
likely to become through traffic routes.* 

Failure accurately to forecast the lines along which cities are to develop will 
alwavs leave to posterity a legacy of expense. It is estimated that in fiftv vears as 
much as $25,000,000 has been spent on the widening of streets in England. while 
the sums spent in American cities. many of them comparatively new, are verv large. 
It should be noted that the enhanced value given to adjacent property by street 
widening. if taken by the municipality as it should be. will frequently measurably 
reduce or even more than cancel the expense incurred. While mistakes in estimating 
the extent and character of a city’s development are to be expected. it may vet be 
stated that foresight and expert knowledge if applied to the study and regulation of 
the growth of our cities would have served to avoid many egrezious and costly 
blunders. 

The modern tendency of the American continent to build skyscrapers seriously 
adds to the inconvenience of city dwellers. Congestion in transportation during the 
busy hours of the day is inevitable. even when recourse 1s had te expensive under- 
ground and overhead railways. Such buildings also serve to deprive the occupants 
of their lower floors of natural light, to offend the artistic by their skvline, and 
unduly to enhance the land values in the vicinity. Their only advantage is in the 
facilitating of business by bringing those having common interests close together. 
Good city planning suggests that no building shall be higher than one and a half 
times the width of the street. 

A marked tendency has developed in both Europe and America in the direction 
of the decentralization of industrial population. Factories have. sprung up in 
smaller cities and towns or in the suburbs of large cities along the lines of railway. 
These new developments have this advantage that they give better facilities for proper 
town planning. Already in Ontario two very attractive developments in respect of 
town planning have been begun at Brantford and Hawkesbury. respectively. In both 
of these new industrial housing schemes the workman lives within walking distance of 
the factory and has sufficient space about his house for lawn and garden. The dreary 
uniformity which is unfortunately the rule even in our latest survevs has made way 
for a varied arrangement of streets which in itself suggests relief from the monotony 
of toil in the factory. Itis to be expected that the next few vears will see a rapidly 
increasing number of companies realizing the economic as well as social advantages 
of scientific town planning in the housing of emplovees. 

The necessity not only of wise regulations but of strict enforcement of these 
regulations is nowhere more important than in town planning. Under a zoning by- 
law the character and the density of the buildings appropriate for different parts of 
the city are determined. At the present time these important factors too often are 








* Report of Committee, 1918, p. 16. 
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left to the caprice of the subdivider, whose main object frequently is to have as many 
feet of frontage as possible, or to that of the purchaser of a lot whose concern may 
be to bring the greatest return from his investment regardless of the effect on 
neighbouring property. But even under a policy which provides that each develop- 
ment shall conform in character to certain general principles of town planning which 
have been laid down, constant vigilance must be exercised if abuses are to be avoided. 
An unsightly garage, an addition to the front of a house, or the crowding in of an 
additional house may destroy the appearance of a street and seriously impair the 
community pride. 

Zoning has an additional advantage in that it tends to stabilize land values. 
The element of uncertainty which retards the improvement of property and invites 
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By courtesy of H. B. and L. A. Dunington Grubb. 


The Garden Village of the Dominion Steel Products Company, Brantford, Ontario. 


speculation is eliminated. Factories are assigned to certain areas which are deter- 
mined by experts to be best suited to manufacturing; other areas are set aside for 
business, wholesale and retail, and still others for residential purposes. Where this 
is done property owners feel a confidence in maintaining improvements which 1s 
otherwise wanting. In this connection Mr. Frank Backus Wilhams says: 

“ Cases will occur to all of you where a single factory has invaded a residence 
street for some more or less accidental reason, and no others have seen any advantage 
in following. A slump in land values has been the result because the locality was no 
longer pleasant or healthful to live in, and houses have been put to uses to which 
thev were 11] adapted, or changed over. or left vacant to the loss of the owners and 
the community. This is one of the commonest causes of slums.’’* 


* Proceedings of the National Housing Association, 1916, p. 319. 
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It is not that factories are of necessitv unsightly. but that zenerally they are not 
suitable neighbours for houses. Many manutacturers. whether recognizing the com- 
mercial value of amenity. or from natural good taste. have transformed their fac- 
tories by vine-elad walls. window gardens. lawns and recreation grounds. Mr. Ald- 
ridge thus describes those who have not vet learned to associate industry and amenity: 

* Most of them [are] of an older generation. who think that a district of hard 
work must be of necessity a grimy and gloomy district. Smoke and grime has 
become familiar and even dear to them as the scene of fortune building. and they are 
inelined to regard as impracticable attempts to introduce anv large measure of 
amenity into the working places of the world. . . . but thev are quite honest and 
sincere in their helief-—or. to be more correct. in their prejudices—just as the old 
Puritans were sincere in their insistence on gloominess as a sign of righteousness. ’* 

Leaving ample allowance for streets and open spaces. twelve houses to the gross 
aere would permit lots of 2.500 square feet. In comparison it 1: interesting to 
note that the Federal standards suggest a minimum lot of 1.590 square teet in eities 
and town:. and of 4.500 square feet in village-. It should be added that it is an 
essential feature of proper planning that the provi-ion ot space for parks and play- 
ground: is not overlooked in the desire to secure large individual lots. Indeed. a 
considerable number of people do not appreciate having a garden for vegetables. and 
a good development in determining the size of the lots will take this fact into con- 
sideration. 

The value of trees a: an ornament to the streets and parks of our cities 1s not 
vet snthiciently recognized. The charm of Tecumseh Park in Chatham. a ecivie play- 
cround within a minutes walk of the main «treet of the city. is due largely to the 
cirele of maples whieh surrounds it. and the attractiveness of Queen's Park. Toronto, 
is due to its simplicity and the stately oaks. Tree planting. happily. is a regular 
practice on the streets of our urban municipalities. and also on a good many country 
roads. But flagrant disresard of the value of the tree is too often encountered. A 
splendid elm which gives character to a whole street. for example. is killed by piling 
earth about its trunk in grading the street for pavement. or a whole row of maples 
is left in lop-sided deformity to make wav for electrie wires. Every natural feature 
ot beauty should be sedulously preserved. and improved by the harmonious addition 
of the artificial. 

It is unfortunately the case that mistakes in town planning are much more 
dificult to remedy than to avoid. <A town like Port Hope. for example. with great 
natural possibilities for attractive development. will be hampered for all time because 
two of its railwavs monopolize the water front and because natural contours have 
not heen regarded in laving out the streets. The single fact that it is most conveni- 
ent for railwavs to maintain an even grade bv following the water level of rivers 
and lakes is responsible for much that is open to criticism in the lav-out of our towns 
and cities. Once the direction and width of the street: is determined. alterations 
are difficult and expensive. In Ontario. however. our urban development is still in 
its early -tages. where the application of expert knowledge and foresight would 
Insure posterity against serious disadvantages. 

The Ontario Housing Committee contemplated the illustration of the relation 
which exists between housing and transportation. and of the possibilities of wise 
regulation of development. It was thought that a town planning survey of Toronto 
on the one hand. and of the triangle between Niagara Falls. Welland and St. 
Catharines on the other hand. would afford an idea of what may be done to secure 





* The Case for Town Ptanning, p. 27. 
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the building of the right type of dwellings in larger and smaller centres, at the most 
suitable place in relation to the industries, and to the rural districts from which food 
supplies are secured. Interesting and valuable as such a survey might prove in an 
analysis of the housing problem in Ontario, it was not possible to conclude it without 
delaying the publishing of this report. The general statement however may be made 
without hesitation that adequate means of transportation should accompany or pre- 
cede the subdivision of land into building lots and actual building operations, as is 
the tendency in Europe and the United States, and not follow, often after the 
lapse of years, as has been the case elsewhere in Ontario and particularly in Toronto. 

The question as to whether town-planning should be compulsory is one that 
should be considered. In the chapter on Rural Housing certain recommendations 
looking in this direction are made in respect of new developments in rural areas 





By ‘courtesy of H. B. and lL. A. Dunington Grubb. 


British War Housing, Roe Green. In planning the development Sir Frank Baines preserved 
the trees in dominating positions. 


adjacent to cities and towns. It is there pointed out that if extravagant expendi- 
ture and unsatisfactory living conditions are to be avoided, greater oversight must 
be exercised over suburban subdivision of land. It is equally in the public interest 
that means should be taken to regulate unhealthy or abnormal development within 
the present limits of our cities and towns. Sweden was the pioneer in the movement 
for compulsory town planning. and introduced a compulsory law in 187+. Italy has 
made town planning compulsory for all urban communities of more than 10,000 
people. France has recently passed a Jaw requiring every town or village in that 
country. whether within the war zone or not, to lay out its future development 
according to the principles of modern city planning. To enforce this there will be a 
federal commission, with a general commission in each of the departinents, and 
under these general commissioners, community commissioners to direct local work. 
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Great Britain has hesitated to introduce compulsion into this as into other matters, 
but writing in 1913, Mr. Aldridge states: “ Despite the faet that the Act of 1909 
has only been on the Statute Book for five years, it is already clear that the har- 
monious and careful development of rapidly growing urban areas can only be secured 
by making the preparation of Town Planning Schemes obligatory on all the Local 
Authorities within these areas.”* It may be regarded as certain that the 300,000 or 
more houses which are to be built in the period of reconstruetion will be placed with 
full regard to the basic principles of town planning. namely. convenience, health 
and amenity. 

In the United States the need of city planning has received universal recogni- 
tion. Jn more than two hundred established cities progress in city planning has 
been reported. Where comprehensive schemes have been carried out, as for example, 
in Chieago and Cleveland. large expenditures have been regarded as justified by the 
results, economic as well as aesthetic. Town planning experts were assigned to all 
the developments financed by the federal government during the war, and these 
worked in association with architects and engineers. The State of Massachusetts 
has perhaps the most advaneed legislation on the subject of any state in the union, 
a cireumstanee which may result from the fact that in Boston it has a conspicuous 
example of evils which develop in default of such legislation. In 1913 it was enacted 
that every eity of the state and every town having a population of more than ten 
thousand was authorized and directed to create a town planning board “to make 
careful studies of the resources, possibilities ancl needs of the city or town. par- 
ticularly with respect to conditions which may be injurious to the public health or 
otherwise injurious in and about rented dwellings. and to make plans for the 
development of the munieipality with speeial reference to the proper housing of its 
people.” f 

It is thus eoming to be recognized in America as in Europe that it is the part 
of prudenee to secure healthy urban development by wise and adequate provision for 
town planning, rather than to invite the difMeultv and expense of remedial measures. 


Tt is therefore reeommended: 


1. That the Provincial Government provide an advisorv staff of experts whose 
duty it will be to assist municipalities entering upon town planning schemes. and 
to ensure the adequate carrying out of sueh sehemes. 

2. That a town planning educational campaign through the press. moving 
picture theatres and literature issued by the department for distribution in the 
munieipalities be inaugurated by the Provineial department of town planning. 

3. That co-operation be sought between the town planning department and the 
Department of Education to the end that in our schools the ease for town planning 
in its essentials may be incorporated in the present study of civies. in order that our 
voung people may realize the relation between town planning and good citizenship: 
and that the universities of the Province establish courses of study for the training 
of men and women as experts in municipal affairs. said courses to include sanitation 
and public health. assessment valuation. engineering. surveying. municipal account- 
ing. civic transportation. architecture. industrial organization and general town 
planning. 

4. That within a fixed period of time. town planning be made obligatory for all 
urban municipalities in the Province. 


* The Case for Town Planning, p. 451. 
* First Annual Report of the Massachusetts City Planning Board. 1915, p. 18. 
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Chapter VII. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A HOUSE. 


With the appropriation by the Ontario Government in July, 1918, of two 
million dollars for housing, and that of twenty-five million dollars by the Federal 
Government, in the following December, it became necessary to determine the type 
of house to the building of which the State should lend its aid. 

What constitutes a desirable house? By what standards do we measure 
desirability ? «A standard has been defined as that which has been established by 
investigation and authority as a reasonably attainable maximum of desirability. 
Some standards are fixed; some are constantly changing. 

There must, however, be some definite classification taken as a basis in formu- 
lating standards. Careful investigation of living conditions has established certain 
requirements as essential, and others as desirable. There will undoubtedly be some 
criticism of any attempt to classify essentials and there is bound to be a diversity 
of opinion, but for our purpose the essential features may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Sufficient land to give each family privacy and plenty of air. 

2. Water tight floors, walls and roof. 

3. One, or more, rooms for cooking, eating and general day use. 

4. Bedroom for parents’ use. 

5. Bedroom for male children. 

6. Bedroom for female children. 

?. Provision for toilet with sanitary water closet and sewer connection. 

S. Running water supply fit for drinking. 

9. Kitchen sink with waste connection to sewer. 
10. Uninterrupted daylight and ventilation through windows in every room. 


Additional features which are so desirable as to be almost essential are :— 


. Bath tub and lavatory, with hot and cold water supply. 
. Laundry tub with hot and cold water supply. 

Direct sunlight in all principal rooms. 

. A second room, in addition to that used for cooking. 

. Clothes closets. 

. Porches and verandahs. 


CoO re WWF 


Further additions of desirable features would include :— 


1. Electric light. 

2. A separate dining-room. 
3. A cellar. 

4. Furnace for heating. 


Some comment may arise on the omission of cellars from the list of essentials. 
There are those who claim that a cellar is essential for the storage of fuel. canned 
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fruit, vegetables, etc., and that since foundation walls are necessary, it costs no 
more to provide a cellar than to omit it. This latter que-tion will be considered 
along with the other items entering into house construction. Regarding the storage 
of fuel, ete., a careful survey of conditions will disclose the fact that with many 
families the income will not provide sufficient surplus to permit the purchase of 
fuel, vegetables or fruits, in sufficiently large quantities. to require a cellar for 
storage. On the other hand, where cellars are provided they will frequently be 
found to contain a miscellaneous assortment of insanitary rubbish, which consti- 
tutes a scrious fire menace. 

In the commercially bmlt dwelling of the past, the mistake has been made 
of providing too many, and frequently, too small rooms. Sufficient attention has 
not been paid to the use of rooms provided and their place in relation to one 
another. The average workman does not need many rooms. IIis wife does not 
wish to add to her duties by caring for more rooms than are needed. A man’s 
dwelling is governed by his earning capacity, just as his clothes, food, or any 
other commodity; but there is a limit beyond which we cannot go and maintain 
decent living standards. 

Recognition of these facts and a careful study of the actual requirements 
suggest that houses ranging from four to six rooms are best suited to the needs 
of the average workman. Of these the five-room type. containing three bed- 
rooms, should predominate. The four-room type, providing only two bedrooms, 
is suited only to a workman without family, or to one with a small family. One 
of the most important on the list of essential items is the provision of a bedroom 
for parents. and a separate bedroom for children of each sex. This in many cases 
requires a minimum of three bedrooms, and is the reason for the greater need of 
five-room houses. If more than six rooms are provided the tendency is to make up 
the additional expense by sub-letting to roomers, usually with injurious effect to 
home life. 

The list of essentials and desirable features given above, together with the 
considerations enumerated, have determined the following standards. 


STANDARDS 


These standards represent minimum requirements for safety, health, comfort 
and convenience in industrial houses. 

It should be possible to exceed in most cases the minimum stated both in the 
size of rooms and in the size of lots. It is suggested that in new developments 
Ontario may aim at least to equal the new English standard of twelve houses to the 
gross acre in urban centres and eight houses to the gross acre in less populous 
districts. 


Crrouping. 

It is recommended that a space of at least twelve feet be preserved between 
houses or groups of houses in all new developments; also in the case of houses with 
side windows, other than those from stairs, halls or pantries. However. where the 
size of lots is fixed. or where existing buildings interfere. a narrower space may 
be unavoidable, but such passage should be at least four feet wide. without win- 
dows other than those from stairs, halls or pantries. Ilouses of frame construction, 
in whole or in part, should have a space of at least fifteen feet between them. 

Duplex houses or cottage flats are recommended only as a substitute for tene- 
ments. Thev should not be more than two storeys in height, and not more than 
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three rooms in depth, except the end house of a duplex group, which may be four 
rooms in depth. 


Open Spaces. 

The rear of the house should be at least fifty feet from the rear of the lct. In 
new developments the front wall of the house, projecting steps or verandah should 
not be nearer than twenty feet to the street pavement or roadway. 

Space for gardens is desirable, also play space for children. Local conditions will 
determine whether there should be individual or community allotments and play- 
erounds. Access to the rear should be provided; in the case of group houses ser- 
vice lanes are desirable. These should be paved. drained, lighted. and not less than 
twelve feet in width. Four-foot passage ways between buildings should be paved. 


Outbuildings are not desirable. 


Fences. 
Open fences or hedges are recommended. Close board fences are not 
acceptable. 


Size of Houses. 
Minimum number of rooms, four, exclusive of bathroom and kitchenette. 


Arrangement of Rooms. 


No house should be more than two rooms deep unless it has at least twelve 
feet of clear space between it and the next building, in which case detached, semi- 
detached and group houses may be three rooms deep, and duplex houses may have 


a depth of four rooms. 


Types of Houses. 

Four-room type: Living room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bathroom, or living 
room, dining room-kitchenette, 2 bedrcoms and bathroom. 

Five-room type: Living room, dining room-kitchenette, or kitchen, and 3 
bedrooms and bathroom. 

Six-room type: Living room. dining room. kitchen. 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 


Minimum Size of Rooms. 
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Where the kitchenette opens from the dining room with a doorway of six feet, 
the minimum combined width of dining room and kitchenette including the inter- 
vening partition may be fifteen feet. 


Clothes Closets. 


Clothes closets to be provided for every hedroom. in addition to the areas 
specified. the closet to be not less than 22 inches deep. to he fitted with rod for 
coat hangers. and to have a door at least two feet in width. 
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Ceiliugs. 

Minimum height of ceilings—S8 feet. 

Sloping ceiling will be acceptable only under the following conditions: Mvof 
space above that portion of ceiling to be of ample size, preterably ventilated; space 
between rafters of sloping portion to be adequately ventilated into roof space; bed- 
rvom to have greater window area and better ventilation than the minimum permis- 
sible for a standard flat-ceiling room: bedrooms to have a minimum height of 8 feet 
over an area of at least 40 square feet, with a minimum flat ceiling width of 31 fcet. 
and a clear height of not less than 6 feet over an arca of at least 75 =quare feet with 
a minimum width of 7 feet. 


Furniture Space, 


Beds to be indicated to scale on plans (double beds 5 feet by 6 feet 6 inches; 
single beds, 3 feet by 6 feet 6 inches). Location of beds not to interfere with win- 
dows or doors. It is recommended that beds be free standing and not located in a 
corner or with the side against a wal]. Space to be provided for two pieces of 
furniture in addition to bed. To allow moving of furniture. doors to Le not less than 
2 feet 6 inches in width. 


Stairs. 


Risers to be not more than 9 inches high. and treads to be not less than 9 
inches wide. Wainding stairs to be accepted. Treads to measure at least 9 inches 
wide, 18 inches from rail. Two winders, and not more than two. are required in a 
right-angle turn. 

To allow for moving of furniture, stairs shall be not less than 2 feet 9 inches 
in clear width. 


Cellars. 


No living quarters to be in basement or cellar except where the jand has a 
decided slope. 

Cellar to be lighted by at least one window cpening directly to the outer air 
and to be provided with another opening located so as to provide cross ventilation. 

Cellars or basements to have a clear height of 6 feet 6 inches. 

The walls and floors to be damp-proofed or water-proofed, as conditions may 
require. Where conditions require waterproofing. weeping tiles to be placed around 
the footings and graded to follow the natural flow of the ground water. 

Floors to be of concrete, with cement finish. graded to drain to be connected 
with the sewer. 

Where the cellar is omitted, foundations may consist of either continuous 
masonry wall, or masonry piers two feet from finished grade to first floor. The 
space under the house to be drained. enclosed and ventilated. 


Light and Veutilation. 


Windows may he double-hung, pivoted or casement. If double-hung upper 
and lower sash to be the same size, and both to be moveable. 

Every room to have at least one window opening directly to the outer air. 
One window is sufficient in small bedrooms, but more than one is desirable in 
other rooms. [ach room to have a window area of not less than 12 square feet. 
Minimum window area to be measured between stop beads. Window head to be as 
near ceiling as practicable. 
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Cross ventilation, as direct as possible, to be provided for all rooms through 
windows, transoms, or doors. 

Every bathroom to have a window of not less than 6 square feet in an area 
opening directly to the outer air. 

Every water-closet compartment to have a window of not less than 4144 square 
feet in area opening directly to the outer air. A skylight in the roof with an equal 
amount of glass area and provided with adequate ventilation will be accepted in 
lieu of such window, but skylights are not desirable. 


Plumbing. 

Bath-tub to be a one-piece fixture: shower not sufficient, 

Sink to be in one piece. preferably of enamelled iron with integral back: rim 
to be 36 inches above the floor. 

Wash tubs to be in kitchen or cellar. When placed in kitchen, an enamelled 
iron one-piece combination sink and tub is recommended. When placed in cellar, 
two tubs are recommended, to be of enamelled iron, preferably, or of cement. Rim 
to be 36 inches above the floor. 

Water closet to be inside the house in bathroom or in well-lighted and venti- 
lated compartment (not in cellar) opening upon hall or passage wey. Fixture to 
be of porcelain, of the siphon, or siphon-jet type. to have a large water-way. and 
to be provided with an individual flush tank. 

House drain to run from bottom of soil stack to a point 3 feet ontside the wall 
of the building. to be medium weight cast iron pipe, of a minimum size of 4 
inches. Soil pipe to be of cast iron standard weight. minimum size of 4 
inches. and to be extended through the roof for a distance of at least 3 feet. 

Hot and cold water to be provided to sinks, laundry tubs, baths, and 
lavatories. 

All fixtures to be provided with proper drains. 

All fixtures to be separately trapped. except in batteries of laundry tubs and 
combined sink and laundry tub, where one trap 1s sufficient. 

Venting of traps to conform to approved practice. except that the back venting 
of the top or only fixture on a line is not required. Sink and lavatory traps to be 
connected direct to the vertical wastes. and not to floor branches. Ixposed pipes 
preferred: where possible lines to be concentrated. and kept from outside walls. 


Heating, 

Where furnaces are not provided rooms to be arranged and chimneys located 
so that stoves may be conveniently placed. The bathroom to be adequately heated. 
The kitchen flue to be of sufficient size to permit the use of a coal range for cook- 
ing. and to be lined with tile flue lining. or parged. 


Lighting. 
Electric light 1s preferable. 


Materials, 

Brick. hollow tile. stone or concrete preferable. 

Wooden frame with exterior walls of stucco. shingles or clapboard acceptable 
for detached or semi-detached houses. 

Wooden frame with exterior walls of stucco acceptable for group honses. 

Outer walls to be insulated against danipness and condensation. Rat nogging 
to be provided. 

Division walls to be of brick. hollow tile or concrete. 
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Adhering to the standards outlined above, it will be found that sixteen feet 
is the narrowest frontage upon which the smallest house, namely, a 4-room group 
house can be built. 

It must not be forgotten that endless rows of houses. looking out only upon 
streets and back gardens, are not really homes. No matter how conveniently the 
individual houses may be planned. how permanently constructed they may be, how 
completely they may be equipped with sanitary conveniences. or how attractive 
may be their appearance, there is still needed the touch of what, for lack of a 
more comprehensive term, we may call “ Art.’ Art has been defined as “the well 
doing of what needs doing.” 


When we have provided all of the above, to quote from the eminent I:nglish 
Town Planner, Mr. Raymond Unwin: * We have in a certain niggardly way done 
what needed doing. but much that we have done has lacked the insight of Imagination 
and the generosity of treatment which would constitute the work well done. and 
it is from this well doing that beauty springs... . We shall need to secure still 
more open ground, air space, and sunlight for cach dwelling: we shall need to make 
proper provision for parks and playgrounds: to control our streets; to plan their 
direction, their width, and their character. so that they may, in the best possible 
way, minister to the convenience of the community.” 

Provision having been made for this. many of the resulting benefits may still 
be lost if houses are planned and placed without due consideration being given to 
the sun’s travel. It is very desirable that all rooms should have direct sunlight 
during some portion of the day. If group houses, two rooms in depth, are placed 
on streets running east and west, the north room will of course be devoid of 
direct sunlight. This can be avoided—first. by planning houses only one room in 
depth: second, by placing houses at right angles to the street, so that rooms will 
have an est and west exposure. (See drawing No. 10, p. 94.) 

The first solution will, in many cases. be found impossible, owing to the 
extensive street frontage required. and in many instances the second solution may 
be difficult to carry out, especially where individual groups, which do not form 
part of the development, are being constructed. 

This difficulty is not encountered when houses naturally face east and west, 
and it becomes apparent how very important it is in laying out sites to place and 
eroup the houses so as to get the best results from each site. Care, however, should 
be taken to avoid monotonous regularity of frontage. This can be avoided by varia- 
tion 1n exterior treatment of the houses themselves, and frequent breaking of the 
building lines. (See drawing No. 10, p. 94.) 

It is not sufficient merely to consider the placing of houses in relation to 
frontage lines so as to insure sunlight. The spaces behind buildings must not be 
forgotten. There is nothing which more thoroughly expresses civic spirit and 
the community attitude towards housing and town planning than the treatment 
of spaces at the back of buildings. Unfortunately, it seems to be forgotten too 
frequently that the outlook from many houses must be on the backs of houses 
opposite. and since these are not seen from the street. nor by the public generally, 
too often no attempt is made to make the rears even presentable. By limiting 
houses in groups to two rooms in depth, and detached and semi-detached to three 
rooms, deep courts will be eliminated, and by exercising a little care in arrange- 
ment and design, the rear can be made as attractive as the front. 

The group house has never been properly deve'oped in Canada and, conse- 
quently. is not understood or appreciated. Canadians, therefore, have a strong pre- 
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ference for a detached house, even though it is separated only by a few feet from 
its neighbour. 

In sections where standards of living are high, the advantage of a side entrance 
may outweigh the objections to the resulting long, narrow pa-sages which are cut 
off from direct sunlight and are frequently closed at the eave-line by overhanging 
roofs. Nevertheless, it 1s maintained that unless there is ample space ):etween 
houses, the advantage hes with the group house. 

Unless widely spaced, detached houses haviny windows in side walls give less 
privacy than group houses with windews only in front and rear. Troperty con- 
structed party walls are practically sound-proof. and. in regard to privacy, it is 
more important to be shielded from view than from sound. The minimum space 
recommended is twelve feet, but more is desirable. Air spaee between houses is 
of no value for ventilation unless windows overlook the spice. Unless, therefore, 
that space is sufficient to secure privacy, the advantage is doubtiul. The same 
argument applies to the lighting of rooms. Space hetween honses is of doubtful 
value for lighting, unless of sufficient width to insure direct sunlight. These are 
all items which it is difficult to estimate in money value. Conzidered merely from 
the standpoint of cost, the group house has much to commend it, espec.ally where, 
as in this discussion, inexpensive houses only are being considered. It is generally 
accepted that to insure a net return of six per cent. on money invested, the gross 
revenuc must be at least ten per cent. This means that for every one hundred 
dollars spent, the tenant pays eighty-five cents a month rental. In building group 
houses, one exterior wall per dwelling is saved. Considering ihe smaller type of 
house (four rooms) this wall means an approximate saving of three hundred 
dollars, or two dollars and fifty eents per month in rental. The greater cost of 
land must also be considered, together with additional side-walk, road and sewer 
charges. Over against this, however, must be set the cost of paving and lighting 
the rear lanes, which with group houses become necessary. The saving in fuel, 
through reduced wall exposure, is also a consideration, especially in view of 
threatened fuel shortage, a condition which is not entirely due to abnormal con- 
ditions caused by the war. These considerations will be more fully discussed 
under an analysis of construction and relative costs. 

Generations of city life undoubtedly have developed a class of people who pre- 
fer to live in the heart of a city; people to whom green fields and gardens mean 
little. Their housing problem is more difficult, since high land values reduce the 
amount of land available for the house. 

The tenement at its best has always proven unsatisfactory, and although it 
may be a necessary evil in larger cities such as London or New York, there can be 
no excuse for it in Canada. The duplex group house. because of reduced frontage 
per family and simplified plumbing. cffers a solution, less desirable, it is true, 
than the self-contained groun house. but va-tly preferable to the tenement. Duplex 
houses, however, need careful planning, both in regard to the arrangement of 
rooms within individual apartments, and the grouping of these apartments, if 
desirable living conditions are to be encouraged. 

In all housing work it must be remembered that the children of to-day are 
the citizens of to-morrow. Their need of air and »’ay space should always be 
considered. 

A suggestion for a duplex development is included among the drawings sub- 
mitted. The excrcise of care, however, is needed in permitting the erection of such 
houses. High land values resulting from congestion form the only acceptable 
excuse. 
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English planning for inexpensive houses will be found unsuited for Canadian 
manners of living, especially as regards the practice of locating a bath tub in the 
scullery, or room used for cooking. Generally it will be necessary to place the 
water closet, lavatory and the bath tub together. Thete are many good arguments 
in favour of placing the water closet in a separate compartment, but in most cases 
space will not permit of this, nor is it possible to have two compartments and at 
the same time have windows with direct access to the outer air—a requirement 
rightly insisted upon by Medical Health Departments. 

In regard to living rooms, there is little real objection to a kitchen-dining 
room if a second room is provided for general use. In fact, from the house-wifes 
point of view, the arguments are entirely in favour of the combination, provided 
the room is of sufficient size. The ideal arrangement would seem to be a com- 
bination providing a kitchen alcove, or kitchenette, opening directly into the 
kitchen proper or dining-room—the name by which it is called matters little. 
The kitchenette would accommodate such apparatus as combination sink and 
laundry tub. stove, hot water boiler and working cabinet, which contains space for 
cooking utensils. 

Shall the second room be a parlour or general living room? This depends 
upon the use and furnishing of the room. The term “ parlour” always conveys a 
sense of formality, and where the house plan demands that the room be used as 
a thoroughfare, the idea of a formal room must be abandoned. There un- 
doubtedly exists among many people a strong liking for formality and for the 
‘“parlour” of our grandfathers: and, while the use of the front room must be 
determined by the occupant. it will however generally be found inadvisable in a small 
house to withdraw one room from general use. 

The workman’s home is essentially a house where all the household duties fall 
upon the shoulders of one woman. It is therefore important that the relation of 
rooms to one another, and conveniences within the rooms, should be planned to 
lighten those duties. Among such conveniences the bath-room mav be included. 
Three bedrooms have already been suggested as a minimum, except for the smallest 
type of house. It will be found, however, that to provide three bedrooms, bath- 
room. closets, and necessary hall space on an upper floor, the first floor will be 
unduly increased in area, and consequently will constitute an extra, unwarranted 
charge upon the tenant. It is suggested that in some cases the bath-room may be 
placed on the first floor with a saving of expense and work, and generally with 
advantage. provided the arrangement of rooms and stairs is such that privacy is 
not sacrificed. The workman’s wife. with a family of small children, will appre- 
ciate tha saving in steps which such an arrangement will insure. In addition, 
there is the equally important saving in cost. due to simplified plumbing and 
the ease with which a bathroom may be heated. This suggestion has been developed 
in plans submitted. 

The kitchen is a workroom and should be planned for comfort and conve- 
nience in handling work. For a few hours a day direct sunlight is desirable, but 
sunlight during a long period, especially in summer, renders the kitchen almost 
uninhabitable. Good ventilation is extremely important. This can best be pro- 
vided by means of openings on two sides of the room. but frequently in small 
houses it is not possible to provide such openings. In this case ventilation may be 
eteatly aided by using the kitchen flue as a ventilating flue, if cooking is done by 
gas. When a coal range is used, a separate flue will be found necessary. 

Where expense need not be considered there is a wide range of floor materials 
for the kitchen. It is extremely doubtful, however. if anything can be found which 
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will give more satisfactory results than a good quality linoleum upon a reasonably 
well finished wood floor. 

Wall paper is not recommended for kitehen walls. Where the money avail- 
able will permit, an oil paint will give a very satisfactory washable finish. The 
least expensive wall finish is cold water paint, which, if renewed often enough, will 
be perfectly satisfactory. 

The enamelled iron sink is the most practical choice. The selection should, 
however. be confined 10 the product of a favourably known manufacturer. — Fre- 
quently. in the more cheaply made products. the finish will rapidly disappear 
under the action of cleaning powders. The height of the sink is most “mocriant. 
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Illustrating portion of Six Family Group G-1. and Semi-Detached House 5S-1-1. 


In practically every kitchen and laundry to-day these fixtures are placed too low, 
resulting in frequent backache. [For a woman of average height. a height of 36 
inches from floor to rim will be found none too great. 

Kitchen cabinets, combining storage accommodation for everyday cooking 
needs. with a good working top. have become established as an efficient aid to 
housekeeping. Many of these do not provide the aceommodation necessary in the 
smaller houses where pantrics and storage closets. owing to lack of space. frequently 
eannot be obtained. J)rawing No. 9 illustrates suggestions which have been found 
satisfactory. 

There can be no questions as to the desirability of clothes closets. Tfouses 
in which these are omitted are justly criticised. A clothes eloset which is too 
narrow or too shallow to permit of orderly hanging of clothes is worse than none 
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at all. The standards accordingly suggest a minimum width which good practice 
has established. In addition to clothes closets for each bedroom, all houses should 
provide space for storing bedroom linen, towels, etc. -.\ coat closet on the first 
floor is a further convenience which should be included in a house plan where 
space will permit. 

In planning inexpensive houses, if a single house ix considered. the nearer it 
approaches a square the greater the economy. As the plan changes from square to 
oblong. the ratio of wall area to floor space increases. and with it. the cost. Any 
departure from the right angles means increased labow and waste of materials in 
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Illustrating Semi-Detached, S-D-2. 


cutting. Furthermore, in determining the general lines of the building, standard sizes 
and lengths of available materials should be considered. Floor joists are obtainable 
in lengths of 10 ft. 0 in.-14 ft. 0 in., ete. Why not then consider these units in 
planning? A room planned for a clear inside dimension of 11 ft. 0 in. can be 
spanned by a 12 ft. 0 in. joist, without an inch of waste. Increase the dimensions 
to 12 ft. 0 in. and a 14 ft. 0 in. joist is required, incurring a waste of 1 ft. 0 in. 
Multiply the waste by the number of joists required in the building, continue the 
waste throughout a thousand buildings, and the total amount wasted will go far 
toward building several houses. 

The same economy can be studied in the placing and design of door and 
window openings. There are many instances where from the standpoint of archi- 
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tectural design, the effect would be equally satisfactury if the spacing of openings 
corresponded with building material units. The waste pile found about every 
building, especially small houses. bears witness to the lack of consideration these 
items receive. As material prices increase, the necessity for such conservative 
methods becomes mure and more apparent. 

Window sizes based on stock glass units 1s another ecconumy. The speculative 
builder has for years determined window openings by standard sizes of glass. 
Architects take exveption to the proportien of such openings, but it 1s possible to 
design windows of good proportion in perfect scale with the work generally, and 
adhere to standard glass sizes. 

These observations are not intended as a defence of speculative builders’ 
methods. They are, however. a plea for a careful study of building methods. and 
materials available, and for the appheation of the results of such study to future 
building, se that people of low earning capacity may obtain permanent homes and 
pleasant and healthful surroundings. 

The materials available in various localities have developed certain standard 
methods of construction, but of recent years there has appeared a lack of appre- 
ciation, or understanding of underlying principles, which is mainly responsible for 
the rapid depreciation of present day work. Builders perfectly understan@ that 
shrinkage. 1n wood construction especially, is the cause of much settling, resulting 
in dainage to plaster, sagging of doors and windows, and general depreciation. 
It is also generally recognised that much of this can be overcome by avoiding 
placing wood in compression across the grain. Yet it is a fact that except where 
buildings are crected under careful supervision. because erection is somewhat 
-Implified. this consideration is sometimes overlooked. and studs, plates. sills. or 
joists are framed so as to multiply instead of to reduce the shrinkage. 

The brick wall is probably the standard by which other wall construction is 
judged. The appearance of brick houses 1s greatly improved where care is taken 
to avoid a glaring colour in the brick. 

Of recent years many other materials have come into more gencral use. 
Hollow tile will be found a perfectly satisfactory and cconomical material for 
inexpensive houses. provided care is exercised to see that only well burnt hard 
tile 1s used, and that all joints are filled with mortar. If this is done. and a Port- 
land cement stuceo applied tu the exterior. the furring may be omitted on the 
interior and the plaster applied directly to the walls. Hollow tile for load bearing 
walls should not be less than 8 inches thick. 

\ hollow tile is also manufactured having a salt-glazed exterior which pro- 
poses to eliminate stucco. This has proven very unsatisfactory on at least one 
large honsing development in Canada, and until the product has become more 
widely known. it is not recommended for housing work geucrally. 

Conerete has been advocated as ideal for house construction. There are two 
classifications for concrete construction : 

Monolithic. i.e., poured into place. and Precast. 

The Monolithic concrete wall is cast between forms of wood or steel. and 
providing the mixture is of proper density. gives a permanent and jointless water- 
proof wall. The wall has. of course, to be furred, lathed and plastered in the same 
manner as brick, to eliminate condensation on davs when humidity is high. Un- 
fortunately. the surface of concrete. as it comes from the forms, has very little 
texture, and is generally unsatisfactory in colour. The usual practice, therefore, 
has been to apply a coat of stucco for the purpose of overcoming this unsightliness, 
This, however, means added expense. 
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The cost of forms for Monolithic construction also constitutes a very heavy 
charge against the work. unless they can be re-used many times. There are 
several types of sectional forms on the market. but none of them are sufficiently 
clastic to permit of variety in exterior treatment and, consequently, most of the 
concrete house developments are monotonous and uninteresting. 

Precast concrete construction consists of sections cast in a yard or in a plant, 
and then set in position. The size of the Precast units varies from concrete blocks 
weighing about 65 pounds to an entire wall or floor section. large Precast 
units were first used on the Russell Sage Housing at Forest Ifill, Long 
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Illustrating both tvnes of [Dvetached Houses. 


Island. but as this cannot be classed as a workman's development. the methods 
emploved are not of much value in a discussion of inexpensive houses. A recent 
development at Youngstown. Ohio. by the Unit Constructien Company. illustrates 
the application of large Precast units to workmen’s houses. The construction is 
undoubtedly permanent. but in appearance is not very satisfactory. The expen- 
sive mechanical equipment required for setting large units also restricts its use to 
large developments. 

Small Precast units. known as Hvydro-Stone blocks are being used exten- 
sively on reconstruction work in Halifax. These blocks are entirely different from 
other concrete blocks. both in shape and in finish. Consequently. practically all the 
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ohjections which heretofore have been raised against the use of concrete products are 
overcome. A somewhat extensive plant, however, is required for the economical 
manufacture of the blocks, and unless the work is undertaken on a large scale, these 
units cannot profitably be employed. 


Stueco as a finish for exterior walls is rapidly gaining in favour, and is de- 
sirable both on agcount of the elimination of frequent repainting. and because of 
is fire resisting qualities. 

Where frame construction is permitted, the cheapest wall is a 2 inch by 
finch stud frame, Jathed and plastered on the Inside. sheathed with Bishopric 
stucco board on the exterior and finished with cement stucco. better results will 
be obtained if the exterior walls are covered with sheathing board before applving 
the Bishopric stueco Joard. <A still further improvement, considered from the 
standpoint of heating, will be to use Bishopric stueeo board and plaster on the 
inside of exterior walls instead of lath and plaster. 


For the information of those unfamiliar with building materials, it may be 
xplained that Bishopric stueco board consists of wood lath. embedded in an asphalt 
mastic on a heavy backing of libre paper. The edges of the laths are bevelled so 
that a dovetailed key is provided for plaster. The laths are a standard length of 
four feet and must be secured to studs with a nail at every bearing. similarly to 
ordinary laths. Bishopric stueco board costs more than wood lath, but consider- 
ably less than wood sheathing, building paper, furring and lath. and gives almost 
as satisfactory results. 

Wood shingles or clapbuards give satisfactory results. although creating a 
greater external fire hazard. There is always, however, a maintenance cost for 
repainting. This can be greatly reduced by the use of stain. As a matter of fact 
it is extremely donbiful whether any paint should he used on the exterior of in- 
expensive houses. A lead and oi] paint, satisfactory in appearance, and with good 
wearing qualities. cannot be obtained in the cheaper grades. and there is nothing 
more unsightly than a house upon which cheap paint has been used. There are, 
however. a number of very satisfactory creosote stains on the market and these are 
recommended for the general exterior use. 


The cost of different building materials varies creatly with the locality, and, 
consequently, an estimate which would hold in Toronto would be of little value to 
the builder in some other section of the Provinee. It is believed, however, that 
relative values would be of assistance. and the following table giving such relative 
cost per square foot of wall surface has been compiled :— 
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Assuming the cheapest construction. wood frame. lathed and plastered on the 
inside, sheathed with Bishopric stueco board and stuccoed on the outside, as a 
standard, the relative cost for the six-family group illustrated in Drawing G-1 


would be as follows: — 


Balloon Frame ..... 
JONI) .0) Gil 
IMHERION 42s « ae, 
Balloon Frame ..... 
PisGerior. io. 2.4. .-: 46. 
FWEeRiOn ...0... as 6s A 


Balloon Frame ..... 
POXLCTMOr feecs had es 


Interior ..sa.. eee 


Balloon Frame ..... 
FOSf@Tior: 5 26422.4%5. 


Mnteriorm fe. es ss 


Balloon Frame ..... 
PORterior Bh. Sie.cae 


MOTION % 4 bss as Pee 


Balloon Frame ..... 
HUXUOTCOI oc ass ve 


Interior ...5220-22 2 


8” Brick Weall ...... 


8” Hollow Tile ..... 


8” Concrete Wall ... 


OMe x 4” studs. .c.c.. eee eee 7 
Bishopric Stucco Board and Stucco ....... -. 1006 
Lathed and Plastered ....%..¢..2... ..eee J 
aX Se SLUGS. ou «Pe aero ) 
Bishopric Wall Board Shingles ........... 101.7% 
Lath and Plaster .. 2¢5..2.2: 22> - eee ij 
2 wit” studs... eee eek nearer 
Sheathed, Bishopric Stucco Board and 10°.3¢ 
SiNCCO) i... sss atene ee ee 2 oe 
ath and Plaster ...2...... 5: ae - 
BY SS 4 Stud Ss ou ee we ee oe. cee 
Sheathing. Building Paper and Shingles ie Wey 
Sane dices ss. oS ernest wee 7S 
bathed and Plastered ..2...4........ eee 
Dx A” STG See eee. ss <. prema ree 
Sheathing, Building Paper. Clapboards. \ 
Painted m...:./:.00..:...-. re ee 
Lathed and Plastered .......3 
2x 2 studs occs ae Oe eee 
Sheathing, Building Paper. Furring. Metal 
Lath-and Stueco: ....254.1+..42.. eee ates’ 
Lathed and Plastered .:.2.....2......e 
Furred on inside ........%..:..83. ee \107 6 
Lathed and Blastered . ..2eem.0 0 eee yt ae 
EXtenlor SUWCCOED: Giwnayss) 2 2 eee lio7.7¢ 
Interior Plastered 24.5.-5..-2. ee ( a 
Exterior Stuceoed. <csc6...005.. eee = 
Interior Lathed and Plastered ............ j 110. (Fe 


In a semi-detached house similar to S-D-1 the difference from the standard 
would be increased by about 50 per cent.. and in a detached house by about 100 
per cent., since the exterior wall surface increases in about this ratio. 


Thus 
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the percentage for the S-inch brick wall, for example, in the semi-detached house 
would become 111. per cent. and in the detached house 115.2 per cent. 

Do cellars or basements add to the cost of a dwelling? There may be in- 
stances where there 1s little. if any, saving by their omission, but in general the 
inclusion of a cellar or basement entails a considerably greater expenditure. A 
foundation wall carried fonr feet below grade is sufficiently protected from frost. 
With a minimum height of two feet from grade line to first floor there would not 
be sufficient headroom Jeneath the floor joists to perinit of a cellar. An addition 
of one foot increases the foundation wall just that much, and unless the first floor 
is raised in relation to grade. extra excavation is required. xcept im rare cases, 
trenches for foundation walls. allowing for forms, can be excavated for less than 
the cost of excavating the entire area covered by the house. 

A cellar or basement without a conerete floor is not recommended. ‘This 
charge, then, must also be added in computing the cost of a cellar. 


There are many who cannot conceive of a comfortable honse without a fur- 
nace, yet the furnace heating has been included in the list of desirable. but un- 
necessary items. In planning inexpensive houses, desirable additions must be re- 
duced to dollars a month rent, and then the question asked: “ Can the tenant 
afford it? ” 

Hot water heating systems, when properly designed and installed, are un- 
doubtedly the most satisfactory. The cost, especially at existing prices. 1s entirely 
too high to permit serious consideration for mexpensive houses. The least ex- 
pensive furnace installation is the gravity hot air furnace. The lowest recent quo- 
tation on a hot air installation. for a four-room group house, amounted to one 
hnndred and twenty-five dollars. This is an exceptionally low price. To this must 
be added at least one hundred dollars for construction of cellar or hasement, giving 
a total of two hundred and twenty-five dollars. or an added monthly rental of 
almost two dollars. 

Heating by stoves will generally be found cheaper and more efficient for the 
smaller honses. When a coal range is used for cooking, there will be sufficient heat 
to maintain a comfortable temperature during late spring and early fall. Small stoves 
of the type known as * Quebee Ifeater” are quite efficient and can be conveniently 
placed for heating halls and bedrooms. A great deal of fuel can be conserved by 
utilizing long runs of stove pipes. and at a convenient pomt expanding into a 
“drum.” Many of the smaller houses at Morgan Park, Duluth. an industrial de- 
velopment erected by the Minnesota Steel Company, are heated qnite satisfactorily 
in this manner. 

A fireplace is a very desirable and popular feature. A properly constructed 
open fireplace. however. requires careful supervision during construction, and is 
a somewhat expensive item. An English coal grate eliminates a great deal of the 
expense and the necessity for careful supervision of the work. These grates can 
be purchased for. approximately, twelve dollars. Where the flue is grouped with 
other flues, the total additional cost will not exceed fifty dollars. There has been 
a number of attempts to increase the efficiency of the fireplace by utilizing the 
heat which generally is lost by way of the chimney. These efforts are worthy of 
more serious consideration, particularly for use in the smaller inexpensive houses, 
where a furnace is bevond the lhmit of cost. 

A reference to design has been left to the last, not because it is of least 1m- 
portance, but rather because the considerations already discussed are all elements 
going to make up the design—the manner in which those elements are combined 
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differentiating between mere building and architecture. Too often architecture has 
been considered as ™ construction decorated “—the decoration being in most cases 
of doubtful merit. 

There is no good reason why an inexpensive house, or group of houses, should 
not be quite as attractive as larger and more expensive buildings. It is not. how- 
ever. the purpose of this report to define the limits of good design. Good design 
is to a degree a matter of taste. Convenience and sound construction should receive 
primary consideration, but the appearance need not suffer on that account. «As the 
hfe of the house is prolonged by good construction. so its value is enhanced by 
attention to architectural effect. True art is simple: and the inexpensive houses 
under consideration, 1f }ines and proportions are carefully studied. may readily be 
made to satisfy the claims of art. and thns to become a source of pride and pleasure 
to the occupants and the community. 
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Appendix lI. 


REQUIREMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


Origa, Pebenary ieth, 19 Vo: 
lo His ExcELLENcCY TUE GovERNoR-GENERAL tx COUNCIL. 


The Housing Committee of the Privy Council. appointed under Order in 
Couneil, P. C. 3067, of 12th December. 1918. to formulate the general principles 
which should be followed in anv housing schemes in order to secure the results 
aimed at by the said Order in Council and to communicate with the Governments 
of the several provinces of Canada with a view to agreeing with the Governments of 
the said provinces respectly ely upon general schemes of housing so that the moneys 
provided by the Order in Couneil of 3rd December, 1918. P. C. 299%, may be applied 
for the purposes contemplated by the said Order, respectfully reports as follows :— 


Your Committee has formulated the general principles which should be 
followed in any housing schemes in order to seeure the result aimed at by the 
said Order in Council. and has submitted these general principles to the Gov- 
ernments of all the provinces and requested snggestions from the said 
Governments with reference thereto. and after duly considering all such sug- 
vestions. vour Committee begs to submit the following statement and report 
and recommends that upon approval thereof by the Privy Council, copies of 
the said memorandum be furnished to the Governments of cach of the provinces 
of Canada. 

[NTRODWCDION, 
General Object in View. 


1. The object of the Government in making provision for a loan of 425.000.000 
at 5 per eent. to the provincial governments for housing purposes 1-—(«) to pro- 
mote the erection of dwelling houses of modern character to relieve congestion of 
population in cities and towns; (Ub) to put within the reach of all working men, 
particularly returned soldiers. the opportunity of acquiring their own homes at 
actual cost of the building and land acquired at a fair value. thus eliminating the 
profits of the speeulator: (¢) to contribute to the general health and well-being of 
the eommunity by encouraging suitable town planning and housing schemes. 


Promotion of Ilousing Schemes Matter for Provinewl and Muntetpal Jurisdiction, 


. The provision of houses. so far ax it may be regarded as a public duty. is 2 
Raich which comes more properly within the jurisdiction of the provinces and 
munieipalities. and in ordimary circumstances. the question of what regulations 
should be imposed. and what policy should be adopted. in regard to the administra- 
tion of housing schemes. are matters for these Governments. As the Federal Gov- 
ernment will lend the money on the general security of each previnee. it 1s not 
necessary to impose finaneial regulations as to the means which should be employed 

o safeguard the loans. 
oe IT. 
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CoNDITIONS ON WHicn Loans Witt BE GRANTED BY TITE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


But Some Federal Regulation Needed to Achieve Object of Federal Government. 

Having regard, however, to the responsibility incurred by the Federal Govern- 
ment in providing the money, and the object for which the money is proposed to be 
lent, loans will be made to the Provincial Governments on the following four 
conditions :— 


1. Approval of General Provisions. 

Each province shall prepare and submit to the Federal Government for approval 
a general housing scheme, setting out the standards and conditions to be complied 
with in connection with local housing schemes. The general scheme of each 
province should include a schedule of minimum standards in regard to grouping of 
houses, provision of open spaces, sizes and types of houses, sizes and heights of 
rooms, provisions of light and ventilation, heating, hghting. character of materials, 
etc., which it is proposed should be enforced as the minimum requirements for 
health, comfort and convenience. 


2. Maximum Cost of Dwellings, etc. 

The object of the Federal Government being to facilitate the erection of 
dwellings at a moderate cost suitable for working men. particularly returned 
soldiers, it is necessary to place a maximum on the amount which may be loaned per 
dwelling, and the following maximum has been fixed having regard to the conditions 
existing in the different provinces. 


(a) Detached or semi-detached dwellings with walls constructed wholly or 
partly of frame, stucco on frame, brick veneer. inclusive of the capital value of the 
site and necessary local improvements :— : 


With 4 or d5 rooms. exclusive of bath room and summer 


F170) =) 2 Dr gee Rm re ds re a $3,000 00 
With 6 or 7 rooms, exclusive of bath room and summer ~ 
IIKCHEN «0 oc04 se 2 ee ee eg ee ee eee ere ee 3,500 00 


(b) Detached, semi-detached, groups of three or more or duplex (cottage flat) 


dwellings with walls of brick, hollow tile, stone or concrete and roofing of fireproof 
materials, inclusive of the capital value of the site and necessary local improve- 


ments :— 


With 4 or 5 rooms. exclusive of bath room and summer 


kitchen <2. ee. ee ie $4,000 00 
With 6 or 7 rooms. exclusive of bath room and summer 
FeUCHUC Iie... Maines scetentery ere cersre eet eee eee eerie ee 4,500 00 


8. Ownership of Land. 

Public money may be advanced for building houses on sites owned by :-— 

(a) The Provincial Government or Municipality. 

(6) Housing societies or companies comprising groups of citizens associated 
together to promote good housing, supplied with proper improvements: such societies 
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or eompanies to have not more than a statutory limitation of dividends payable on 
stock of 6 per cent. 
(ce) Owners of lots for the purpose of erecting houses for their own occupancy. 


4. Terms of Years for Repayment of Loans. 


The Federal loan will be repayable hy the Province over a period of twenty 
years. Provided that in order to encourage the erection of more durable buildings, 
anil to bring the financial terms within reach of a Jarge number of workers, the 
period of twenty years may be extended to thirty years in respect to any portion of 
the loan which the Provineial Government may decide to re-lend for thirty years 
for such purposes as purchasing land or erecting buildings under the above class. 
Repayments by the Provinces on account of Federal loans may be made quarterly, 
if so desired, or otherwixe as may be agreed upon. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS RECOMMENDED FOR CONSIDERATION 
IN SCHEMES. 


Subject to the four requirements set forth in Part II of this memorandum, the 
Federal Government does not impose any conditions in regard to the nature of the 
scheme or the type and character of the dwellings to be erected, but strongly recom- 
mends that in framing schemes, consideration be given to the following matters :— 


1. dlcquisition of Sites, etc. 


The success of the housing movement depends upon the acquirement of suitable 
land at its fair value, and at a cost which working men can afford to pay. It is 
essential therefore that statutory provision shall be made by the provinces for a cheap 
and speedy method of compulsory taking of the land required for housing purposes. 
To facilitate proper planning and to secure economy in connection with housing 
schemes, comparatively large sites should, as a rule, be chosen so as to permit of 
comprehensive treatment. ‘Such sites should be conveniently accessible to places of 
einployment, means of transportation, water supply, sewers and other public 
utilities. 


2. Planning of Sites, ete. 


Where housing schemes are proposed sites as well as the buildings should be 
properly planned so as to secure sanitary conditions, wholesome environment and 
the utmost economy. The land should be sold under building restrictions which 
will insure its use for residential purposes only, and should it thereafter be desired 
to utilize any of the lots so sold for stores or other lusiness purposes, the increased 
value for such business sites should he made available for public purposes in con- 
nection with such seheme. 


3. Loans for Separate or Individual Houses. 


In those cases where loans are given to working men owning lots, care should 
be taken to ensure that the site proposed to be built upon occupies a healthy and 
convenient situation, and that suitable provision ean be made in such situation for 
the erection of a sanitary type of dwelling with adequate provision for open spaces. 
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4. Limit of Ineome of Persons lo be Provided with Dwellings, 


Tn order to insure that the money shal] be Joaned to those who most necd it. no 
person in receipt of an income exceeding $3,000 per annum should be eligible as : 
purehaser or tenant of a house erected with the aid of Government funds in any 
schemes carried out by provincial governments, municipalities, housing associations, 
or owners of lots. 


5. Construction of Local liprovements to Preeede Occupation of Dwellings, 


In elties and towns. local improvements, comprising necessary sewers, pave- 
ments, sidewalks, water mains and hghting services, should be constructed as far 
as practicable prior to or simultancously with the building cf houses, and no house 
should he permitted to be oecupied until provided with proper means of drainage 
and means of sewage disposal and an adequate supply of pure water. 


G. Reservation of Stiles for Pluygronnels, ele. 


Tn all new housing schemes, provision should be made for reserving at least one- 
tenth of the total area of Jand being developed for building purposes, as open space 
for plav grounds, ete., and also for reserving suitable sites for such institutes, publie 
buildings and stores as may he required. 


7. Loans to be Used for Purchasing and Developing Land and Erecting Divellings. 


Aclvanees should be made for: (a) The purchase of suitable Jand for housing 
schemes. (0) The construction of the necessary local improvements on and in eon- 
nection with the development of such land as part of a housing scheme. (¢) The 
erection of sanitary and economical dwellings. 


S. Proportion of Cost of Land to Dwelling. 


The proportion of the money lent in respeet of the eapital value of the bare land 
(i.e. irrespective of all Joeal improvements or other pubhie services provided to adapt 
the site for building purposes) should not. as a rule, exceed one-tenth and in no case 
should exeeed one-eighth of the above gross cost of the dwelling. Example: In 
computing the value of the bare land under this clause, the cost of such improve- 
ments as have been made should be deducted. For instanee—the sum of $3.000 
might be lent mn the following proportions :— 


Cost.of <clwel iii caer pene ree enero oy mre $2,400 00 
Ost ones] ait) 5 4, Baer ee ee er rere eer Se. ae: 300 00 
Capital costeet local improvement: 22. .--5-.......- 4 aan 300 00 


$5.000 00 


lf the value of the bare Jand is estimated to exceed more than one-tenth ($300) in 
this ease, the extra cost should be met by the owner. 


9. Recommendations as lo Minimum Standards in Regard to Sites. 


(a) Streets: All dwellings erected in cities and towns should faee on streets 
so constructed as to provide dry and convenient means of access to such dwellings. 
or on approved courts opening on to such streets. and in no ease on Janes or allevs. 
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(U) sanitary Provisions: Tn cities and large towns, sewers and water mains should 
be provided to enable connections to be made as buildings are ereeted., and in small 
towns, Villages and rural areas where no sewers exist there shonld be proper sanitary 
provision for sewage disposal to the satisfaction of the Board of Health, or Sanitary 
Engineer of the Province. (¢) Water Sapply : All dwellings should have connected 
to them an adequate supply of pure water before oeenpation is permitted for pur- 
poses of habitation. (a) Drainage of Sites: No building should be erected om a site 
which shall not have been drained of surtaee water, or which shall have been filled 
up with any material impregnated with feecal matter, or with animal or vegetable 
matter, uuless and until such matter shall have been removed, and the ground 
surface under such building shall be properly asphalted or covered with concrete or 
other dry and hard material to a thickness of six Inches at least. 


70. Recommendations as to Mintmum Standards in Tlouses. 


(a) Spaces Aronnd Dwellings: Provision should be made for securing ample 
carnien and air space surrounding the dwellings to be erected. In citie- and towns 
each dwelling should occupy a lot comprising at least 1000 square feet. and in 
Villages and rural areas at least 4.500 square feet. Not less than 50 fect of elear 
open space in depth should be provided at the rear of dwellings and the buildings 
should net oceupy more than 50 per cent. of the lot. Spaces between the gable or 
end walls of adjacent buildings should be provided as follows :— 


Between all buildings (single or in pairs). the walls of which are Init 
entirely of wood or partly of wood and partly covered with stuceo or brick 
veneer, or between all buildings which are more than reoms deep. and have side 
Window+—16 feet. 


Between buildmes. the walls of which are built of brick. brick veneer. 
stneco, hollow tile. -tone or concrete. with fire-proof roofing material, which do 
not exceed two rooms deep—9 feet. 


Dwellines erceted of stucco or frame or brick veneer must be either detached or 
-eni-detached (see clause 2. maximum eost of dwellings, ete.). In all cases hollow 
walls should be provided. 


(>) Sanitary Conditions and Ventilation: Baths and water closets should be 
provided in cach dwelling. preferably on the bedroom floor. Baths and sinks should 
have hot end cold water. Water closets should never open from a room and should 
have a window opening to the outer air. Basements should not be used for habita- 
tion, Every habitable room should have at least one window opening to the outer 
air. Each room -hould have a window space of at least one-tenth the floor area. and 
cross ventilation should be provided where practicable. 


(c) Height and Size of Room-: Rooms should not be less than 8 feet in heieht 
In the first floor. and & feet over two-thirds of the floor area in bedrooms. One 
living room should not be Jess than 144 square feet. and two of the bedrooms not less 
than 1530 and 100 -quare feet re-pectively. 


(d) Height and Type of Building: and Character of Construction: Buildings 
should not exceed 24 storeys in height except in the case of cottage flats. which 
might be permitted to he 3 storev- if constructed of fire-proof material-. Houses 
should have 4. 5 e7 6 rooms. and in exceptional cases for large families 7 rooms, 


excluding bathrad: 
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(e) Conversion of Dwellings into Stores, etc.: Provision should be made to 
prevent dwellings being converted into stores or used for any purpose other than a 
dwelling, except with the authority of the Provincial Government or other suitable 
authority, and only then on receipt of a petition of two-thirds of the owners and 
occupiers in the street in which the dwelling is situated. Brick, hollow tile, stone or 
concrete should be used as far as practicable, preference being given to those 
materials which are produced locally. 


11. Legal and Other Costs. 


A special scale of legal costs should be fixed so as to reduce the expense of the 
transfer of land and houses. Jt would reduce architectural expenses if the Provincial 
Governments issued a series of model designs of suitable dwellings. with detailed 
drawings. bills of quantities and estimates. 


12. Compliance with General Scheme, ete. 


All buildings should be erected in accordance with a general provincial scheme 
and in compliance with the requirements of standard forms of specification and 
contract which shall have been previously approved by the Provincial Government. 


CONCLUSION. 


The compulsory requirements in Part IJ of this memorandum have been kept 
down to the minimum of what is necessary to secure compliance with the Order in 
Council under which the Federal loan is granted. 

The suggestions in Part III are for the consideration of the Provincial Govy- 
ernments in preparing their schemes. They have been carefully considered and have 
been put forward as minimum standards for health and comfort, and not as ideals 
that are difficult to attain. It is, therefore, hoped that the Provinces and Munici- 
palities may be able to embody these suggestions in their schemes. Additional 
recommendations may be made from time to time as experience is gained, and com- 
parative information is collected from different provinces. 

To assist in carrving out the eeneral objects in view, the experts of the Federal 
Government are available for conference with the officers and experts of the Pro- 
vincral Governments regarding the detail: of schemes and preparation of general 
provisions or standards. and any other matters on which the oflicers of the provinces 
may desire to confer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) N. W. Rowe t, 


Chairman. 
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Appendix II, 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Memorandum by Mr. Thomas Adams. 


tee NTA DIFFERENCES. BELLY EBS CAA ADIAYN AND ENGLISH 
CONDITIONS. 


There are certain fundamental ditfercnces between the conditions in Great 
Britain and Canada which make it difhcult to make comparisons of value. When 
these differences are understood and proper consideration ix given to them. a great 
deal can be learned from English experience and projects. Two e,tremes which 
have to be avuided are: 

1. Making the imperfect analogy which ignores ditferenees of cunditions: and 

2. Putting forward the-e ditferences as an excuse for taking no notice of Engli-h 
experience and example-. 

The former is the refuge of the enthusia-t for reform, and the latter, of the 
ignorant. Jfousing and town planning developments in England are of great 
importance to the student and politician in Canada so long as we avoid these two 
extremes. Three of the conditions which are different are as follows: 

1. Climatic conditions.—affecting methods and costs of construction of dwell- 
ings and certain aspects of street planning and construction of local improvements. 

2. Different svstems of assessing land for purposes of taxation. The English 
system is based on annual revenue and the Canadian system on estimated capital 
value. This affects housing and town planning by encouraging different systems 
of land development. The Canadian svstem. for instance. appears to make land 
dearer in cities and to discourage agricultural use of land adjoining cities. 

3. Difference in method of financing local improvements. In Canada a larger 
share of the cost of such improvements is borne by the city than in England and the 
whole cost of some local improvements is financed by the cities by Canadian and not 
by English cities. There is practically no local improvement tax in English cities. 
The greater part of the burden of constructing local improvements is put of the 
owners of the land. who are regarded as the primary and main beneficiaries of such 
improvements. This has had the effect of keeping down the financial responsibilities 
of the municipalities and also of placing such difficulties in the way of land specula- 
tion that comparatively little speculation exists in building sites in the suburbs of 
towns. Such high land values as exist in English cities are more the result of 
monopoly than of speculation. The exact reverse is true of Canada. Hence the 
proposals for reforming the systems of taxation or dealing with the housing condi- 
tions should have regard to this great difference. 

The above three differences partly affect the architectural, the engineering and 
the real estate or financial aspects of the questions of housing and land development. 
The well trained architect alone can properly discriminate between the different 
forms of construction and planning adaptable to the two countries and he requires 
to know something of both in order to do so. The difference in the system of 
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construction and finance in respect of local Improvements is a study of an enginecr- 
ing character which should receive more attention from cngineers. The third 
question in regard to the system of assessment is a matter for financial and real 
estate experts, and needs study. 

While the above three fundamental differences require further investigation, 
enough is known about them to enable us to learn much from English housing and 
town planning policies and schemes. Two things at least are certain, namely, that 
England has had more experience than Canada in dealing with the housing problem 
by Government agencies and that in the last 20 or 50 vears Engand has achieved 
more progress in effective housing reform than any other country. We might add 
a third factor, namely, that the general results of housing in Canada during the 
last twenty years leave mueh to be desired in the way of sanitation, durability of 
construction and general control of the surroundings of dwellings. whereas. in 
England. steady improvement has been made in these respects and a higher standard 
followed in connection with the building of small houses. These general differences 
of condition are reflected in the comparatively high death rate, especially among 
children, and the excessive cost of fire preventive measures and insurance. of fire 
waste and of municipal government in Canada. 


CaNnaDIAN Proptemw How to lMprove STANDARDS. 


The problem before Canada is how to improve its standards so as to ubtain 
better results. having full regard to the different conditions between Canada and 
other countries. There is nothing in these conditions. of a fundamental chara ter, 
which prevents us from having equally good standards and achieving as gocd results. 
Indeed our aim should be to leave other countries behind in these res} ects and to 
show. as a new country. that we have learned the le-sens taught by older civilisations 
and have prevented evils which other countries have found it so difficult and ex- 
pensive to cure. 


Tie Prope O1p ONE we heats. 


A study of the hou-ing problem in England takes one back into remote history 
but the problem which requires to be studied for purposes of comparison with 
Canada is comparatively new. For 70 or 80 vears England has been wrestling with 
the. problem of the kind of slum that was the outcome of the industrial revolution, 
and of the crowding of people into large cities. Lord Macaulay warned his country 
“that the TTuns and Vandals that will destroy the Christian states of England 
are not being bred in the wilds of Asia. but in the slums of our great cities” and 
Carlyle said in Past and Present, that the government of England conld, if it wish- 
ed. order all dingy manufacturing towns to cease from their soot and darkness and 
let in sunhght and air. Lord Shaftsbury was the first construetive housing reformer 
to impress the English people with the importance of better housing conditions. 
Ivven in his day the main argument against housing reform was that the occupant 
ar tenant of the house was to blame for his conditions and not the lack of efficient 
supervision by public authorities. What has been learned is that both are to blame 
and that it is no excuse for the public authority to neglect its duty. that individual 
reform and education is needed. The latter depends largely on pubhe guidance. 
and example. 

Since the day of Lord Shaftsbury. there have been Roval Commissions studying 
the preblem of housing—many housing acts have heen passed. (the principal act 
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in 1890). and still Eneland is expertmenting with the housing problem,  Ifousing 
famines have been referred to as existing In England for many vears and over- 
erowding has accompamed over-building of houses. as well as shortage of houses. 
The reason for this is that private enterprise has never coped with the problem of 
housing the nuskilled Jabourer. Jt is folly to assume that the poorest class of citizens 
can be provided with adequate and healthy honsine accommodations. within jis 
means, without Government aid and supervision, The aet of 1590. supplementing 
the Publie [lealth Acts of 1875 and Jater years, have done mneh to improve housing 
conditions, espeelally in regard to: 


|. Prevention of damp throngh defects of stte or Mnproper construction. 
. Adequate air space withiu and surrounding the dwelling. 

Sound and sate construction. 

_\dequatemeans of ventilation and proper dramage and sanitation, 


Gr me CO ee 


Preparation of improvement schemes sor displacing slim dwellings with 
model houses. 

6. Carrying out of housing schemes with Government aid) through nium 
nalities and housing societies. 


7. Kegistration and control of common lodging houses. 


About the beginning of the present century there had been swiieient experience 
to reveal to the British people that something more drastic in the way of housing 
reform was needed if the problem was to be solved. Up to 1899, a little more than 
a million dollars had been sanctioned in loans for the housing schemes, Following 
thie emending Act of 1899. ereater activity was shown by municipal authorities 
and in 190), over two milhon dollars was spent in one year. Then there was a 
cradual falling off in municipal activity until the passing of the [lousine and Town 
Planning Act in 1909. ‘This Act began to take real effect in 1912 and during the 
three years, 1912-11 about $6.800.000 was sanctioned for erecting houses by loeal 
authorities. These figures look small compared to those used in connection with 
the reconstruction problem as it is now being faced im England. They justify the 
statement. however. that the English people have not arrived at their conclusions 
regarding the solution ef the problem by any hurried and ill-digested scheme of 
covernment housing. They have only slowly appreciated the importance of dealing 
with the problem by Government aid over a long period of years, and any present 
decision to enlarge their programme has been arrived at after more than a quarter 
of a century of experiment carried out in the faee of every kind of obstruction, 


The suecess of England in housing reform in recent years is reflected in the 
fact that even Germany. with all its ideas of self-sufficiency, was worshipping at 
the shrine of the Enelish garden suburb before the war. Although its propagan- 
dists have been denouneing English slums as part of their war publicity, its pro- 
fessors and officials have been persuading their German cities to alter their system 
of housing in accordance with recent English practice. Then when the time came 
for the United States to inaugurate a war housing policy it turned to England for 
their example and the warden suburb of England has alforded the inspiration for 
most of its war housing schemes. England itself has no iusions upon the question 
of what is the right mode to deal with the housing problem now that it has tested 
so many methods and found so manv wanting. 
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Housing axp Town PLanxnixc: CONNECTED. 


Reduced to its simplest form the English housing policy may be described 
as recognition of the following facts: 

1. That a policy of new construction in the suburbs of towns must proceed 
contemporaneously with slum clearance. both for the purpose of preventing the 
repetition of slums in the future and for the purpose of attacking the slum itself, 
indirectly. 

2. That a house consists of three things—the site, the dwelling and the local 
improvements and not merely the building. 

od. That the home is complementary to the factory and that transportation 
and marketing facilities have to be planned in relation to both the home and the 
factory in order to get right conditions of living and industry. 

4. That having regard to the above three factors public aid to housing should 
be directed towards building up the open fields in the suburbs rather than of 
congesting existing centres. even with model barracks or tenements. 

An analysis of the above four questions shows that the housing problem is 
as much a problem of land development as a problem of building construction ; 
as much a problem of town planning as of housing. The two have to be dealt 
with together. It is the realization of this interdependence which has made the 
English people unite housing and town planning together as one problem, and 
in the same .\ct of Parhament. 


5 WA 


Oricix or British Towx PLANNING MOVEMENT. 


The British town planning movement had different origins. all of which had 
cumulative effect in showing the need for more vision and for a more constructive 
policy of housing reform. In early days of housing reform in England it was 
thought that the obvious thing was to attack the housing problem by direct 
measures aimed at lending money to persons wanting to build their own homes, and 
to demolishing slums at public expense. “ The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act ” 
of 1900, which was fathered by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, has, however, been used 
very little, although it was proclaimed as a great measure of housing reform. It 
provided cheap money for any workman who wanted to buy his own home. It 
was overlooked that in dealing with the housing problem they were not dealing 
with a static condition, but with one of growth and change in which it is necessary 
to provide facilities for proper and convenient means of distribution of the popula- 
tion and industries, as well as facilities for Juilding odd houses here and there. 
to fit in with existing conditions. Systems of transportation, among other things, 
change, and as they change they produce new elements in the process of distribution. 

Among the object Tes ssons which changed public opinion in England, were 
the model Filla: of Bournville and Port Sunlight. These were built by manu- 
facturers for the work people in their industries. Mr. George Cadbury. at Bourn- 
ville, and Mr. W. H. Lever (now Lord Leverhulme) built these healthy and 
attractive villages. It was a form of profit sharing with their workers and was 
not primarily designed to show. although it had the effect of showing. how to 
solve the housing problem. In 1900 these schemes were sufficiently advanced to 
prove that the housing problem had to be solved in the green fields around the 
cities instead of by reconstruction in the crowded centres. The Garden City of Letch- 
worth was then started and one of the first things that impressed public opinion 
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as to the feasibility of that scheme was a conference at Bournville at which Earl 
Grey, late Governor General of Canada, presided. 

It is impossible in the brief space allotted to me to do more than refer to 
the fact that these movements have proved that housing reform, to be effective, 
has to be broadened in seope and has to deal with more fundamental conditions 
of social life than has hitherto been dreamed of. Jts relation to the land ques- 
tion. industry, transportation, drift of population. ete.. is now better understood. 


INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION. 


The Garden Suburb and Garden City movements derive their economic sound- 
ness partly from the modern tendency of manufacturers to move out from crowded 
centres to rural and semi-rural districts, and partly from the development of trans- 
portation facilities. There has been. in the past. too ready an acceptance of the 
belief that manufacturing districts are a natural growth, and that when once estab- 
lished. they are fixtures: whereas they are largely an artilicial creation. It 1s 
eranted, of course, that natural conditions Jiave much to do with industrial eon- 
eentration in particular localities. 

The undue congestion of the population in central areas of modern cities 
becomes as great a disadvantage to eflicient di-tribution as undue diffusion. The 
even and comparatively thin development of the city of London prevents the extent 
of interference with business distribution and trathe which arises from the undue 
congestion in cities like New York. One reason why the city of London has much 
more healthy housing conditions than say. the city of Berlin, Germany. is that its 
density of people per acre is 10,404 per square mile in London to 26.890 per square 
mile in Berlin. In spite of the low density in London. the tendeucy in recent years 
has been for London to spread itself still more. and for population to thin out in 
the central districts. This tendency has gone on in other large cities in Ingland. 
ancl it is now prevalent in the United States and Canada. Those who claim that it 
is undesirable to build houses on cheap land in the suburbs on the ground that 
people want to live near their places of emplovment. omit to pay sufficient regard 
to this tendency. 

The expense of transporting people from remote suburbs to central districts 
has to be considered as one of the disadvantages of permitting cities to grow in a 
haphazard way. The movement of industries to the suburbs should be accompanied 
hy a parallel movement of homes so as to minimize the cost of transportation and 
cau-cs of congestion. In England, the even distribution of industries and popula- 
tion has been aided by legislation promoting cheap workmen’s trains. Cheap and 
rapid transportation, however. may increase congestion as well as relieve it unless 
accompanied by comprehensive planning of town development. To those who look 
to underground transportation as the means of solving the problem of congestion. 
the facts of its enormous cost and that it seldom pays in moderate sized cities. are 
usnally overlooked. It is certain that the tendency in future will be towards 
diffusion of marketing centres. and industries. as well as of population. .At present. 
eitics like Toronto, are developing new centres for purposes of shopping and amusc- 
ment. Toronto is gradually becoming an aggregation of several cities instead of 
one city. This movement should he taken hold of and planned so as to get healthy 
and economical development and so as to secure some of the greenness and fresh air 
of the country in the new suburbs that must grow up surrounding the city. 
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The process of diffusion will help in time to disintegrate the slum districts and 
make them unprolitable to keep in their present condition. At least it is necessary 
fo encourage house-building in the suburbs, on cheap land, as an oilset to congestion 
of population on dear land—which is in itself a cause of tmbhealthy densities and 
shun conditions. 

A proper understanding of the honsing problem in England cannot be obtained 
without recognition of the powerful influence which industrial diffusion has had on 
the constructive housing policy of the last few vears. The Garden City and the 
Garden Suburbs have been comparatively small experiments in proportion to the 
size of the housing problem which needs to be dealt with. Their value has been due 
to the soundness of the economic Jasis and example. and not to their size and extent. 

The introduction of town planning into the Act of 1909 was largely the out- 
come of the lessons taught by the Garden City movement as well as by the logic of 
events in connection with costly attempts which were made to solve the housing: 
problem by slum clearance aud by the comparative failure of attempts to lend Gov- 
ernment money to erect isolated groups of buildings. The importance of the town 
planning developments in connection with housmg schemes may be seen in the 
reference which is made later to the war housing and post war housing schemes of 
Great Britain, 


PECISTRADTINSOr Comaon Lonpdixc oun 


One of the valuable features of British honsing legislation has been the extent 
to which control has been exercised over common lodging houses. All municipal 
authorities are required to control houses occupied by ‘* roomers,” and regular 
tnspection has to be macle to secure that conditions are sanitary, air spaee provided. 
water supply ample. and that no overcrowding ix permitted. 


Tlovsixeg SCHEMES IX ENGLAND. 


Under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1599, already referred to, houses 
on which advances could be made had to be of a value not exceeding $2,000. and the 
extent of the advance was limited to four-fifths of the market value. and in no case 
to exceed $1.500. While very little was done under this Act. and only one district 
need it to any extent. the building societies which lent money at a Ingher rate of 
interest continued to grow. These societies had a capital of several hundred milhon 
dollars. Their success was largely owing to the fact that they had local organiza- 
tions and the personal touch with their investors and borrowers. These advantages 
offset the advantages of cheap money offered by the Government. 

The English Housing cts, up to 1900, had four objects in view: 

1. The prevention of overerowding and nuisances in existing dwellings. and 
the enforcement of sanitary and building by-laws. 

2. The demolition or alicration of unwholesome dwellines. 

3. The acquisition of land at a reasonable price and the building of new houses 
thereon : and 

4+. The lending of Government money at a low rate of interest to enable per- 
sons to purchase their own homes. 

These objects have been most sneeessfnl in proportion as they resulted in 
giving stimulus to private enterprise and, Icast successful. in the proportion as they 
involved appheation of arbitrary action by the Government. The faét, however. 
that the Government had arbitrary powers was the chef cause of the operation of 
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private enterprise mm dnproving conditions, Sham clearance has net proceeded very 
eXtensively because it has been too expensive. Every writer of authority. has 
Indicated that English housing administration has proved that the solution of the 
housing problem was not to be found by replacing the tusanitury slum with sanitary 
tenements. Moreover. it was found that the cost of creeting block or tenement 
huildings was so much ereater per room than the cost of erecting cottages that 
It paid to build cottages. even on dear land, rather than tenements. exeept me the 
Inost crowded and expensive districts. 


TPES TTITVDE, OF NCO N ie (eT I ee 


Municipalities have not been enthusiastic about applying dlousing legislation 
wherever it involved the least charge upon the public purse. They have always 
resented the building of houses for one elass of the community at the expense of 
another. This attitude, however. hay gradually been overcome hecanse of the grow- 
Ing recognition of the fact that bad housing conditions injure not only those who 
~uffer from them, but the whole community. It is cheaper for a community to help 
to improve these conditions. even if some citizens have to pay for the benefit of 
others. than to meet the cost of having slings, extra hospitals and idustrial homes. 


Nerat Howusina. 


The conditions in England are very different from tho-e in Canada in respect 
of rural housing. The most striking instance of Government aid to housing in 
rural districts is to be found in Ireland. When the writer visited Ircland on an 
Inspection of housing conditions in 1906, 20.654 cottages had been erected under the 
lrizh Labourers’ Acts. Up to that vear over $17.900.000 had been spent on rural 
housing in Ireland and a new Act made provision for an additional advance of 
S21.250,000. repavable by annuities of about $16.25. over a period of GS14 vears. 


Private ENTErrnisn, 


In England private enterprise was responsible for the ereetion of about 98 per 
cent. of dwellings before the war. By the term * private enterprise ~ is meant. not 
only the work of the speculative builder but also of the erections carried out by the 
ereat co-operative societies, the building societies. the Garden City Company. the 
large manufacturers like Lever and Cadbury. and the co-partnership associations. 
Private enterprise mav. therefore. be divided into two categories: (1) The purely 
~peculative class: and (2) The society or industrial class which Innilds for the 
mutual benefit of its members or employees. 

The co-operative distributing societies in) England have invested over 
$50,000,000 in honses. advancing from 75 to 90 per cent. of the purchase money, at 
from 516 to 5 per cent.. repayable in twenty vears. These societies are not to be 
confused with the co-partuership building societies which were organized Iw Mr. 
Henry Vivian. 

Mawicipat Horse BrinimNe, 


In the report of the Local Government Board for 1915-14. a ~tatement is given 
of the amounts which were advanced to municipalities for huilding house< between 
1892—when the first advance was made—and 1914. The total for urban and rural 
authorities for the above period of twenty-two vears amounted to $17.565.530. bnt. 
as already stated. no less than $6,800,000 of this stm was sanctioned during the 
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years 1912-14, largely as a result of the Town Planning Act. There was also 
advanced by the Public Works Loan Commission to housing societies. $5.279,470. 
This money was chiefly used in assisting co-partnership societies to build garden 
villages by lending them two-thirds of the cost of lands and houses erected by them. 
To show the rapid growth of this movement, immediately prior to the war. 
$3,764,005 was advanced in the four years ending 1913, as against $2,825,465 
advanced during the previous nineteen vears. It will be secn from these figures that 
the new movements for Government housing which are now on foot in Britain and 
the Dominions is hkely to be enormously greater in volume and importance than 
anything that has formerly been carried out. 


Hotsing During THE War. 


During the four years of the war comparatively little was done in the way of 
municipal or private housing in England. Such housing schemes as were carried 
out were directly tor the purpose of prosecution of the war and consisted of dwell- 
ings for munition and shipbuilding workers. The housing schemes at Gretna. Well- 
Hall, Woolwich, Rosyth and elsewhere. have been so often described and illustrated 
that 1 will pass over them here except that it is desirable to repeat that although 
these schemes were carried out in the middle of the war, they contain all the good 
features of the English Garden Suburb. In building them the Government showed 
more, rather than less respect for the principles of town planning and for the adyvan- 
tages of permanent forms ot structure because of the fact that they were building 
under the stress of war conditions. The illustrations appearing in the report of the 
buildings erected will be suthcient to show the truth of this statement. 

The gradual process by which British people have been made to acknowledge 
the value of human welfare as an element in increasing industrial output has been 
slow and laborious, but it has been planted deeply in their minds, and apparently 
the war has had the effect of giving it a firm root. 


AFTER THE War Howsina. 


It is natural, because of the past experience in Britain. to find therefore that 
one of the most pressing of post war problems is that of the provision of houses and 
the improvement of housing conditions and planning of towns. The Government 
has to assist in trying to meet a serious shortage of houses at a time when labour. 
materials and capital are short and dear. ‘To ascertain what the need would be 
1,806 local authorities in England were invited to send in information as to the 
number of houses they would require under any Government financial scheme. Over 
1,000 indicated their willingness to carry out schemes on the assumption that finan- 
cial facilities would be provided by the Government. The Government ultimately 
announced that they would be prepared to meet three-fourths of the loss on building 
houses that occurred in the seven vears following the war. At the end of seven 
years any dwellings erected under the scheme would be valued. and 75 per cent. of 
the loss accruing from any depreciation beluw cost price would be met to that extent 
by the Government. It was decided to increase the grant beyond 75 per cent. in any 
case where it would amount to more than would produce a rate of a penny in the 
pound. Since the above scheme was announced the Government has been pressed. 
and is still being pressed. to further limit the obligations of the municipalities and 
to meet a greater share of the loss. It is anticipated that 500,000 will require to be 
built under the various schenies. 
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The appointment of Dr. Addison, late Minister of Reconstruction, to Minister 
of the Local Government Board of England, means that an extensive organization 
will be set up in England to deal with housing construction. The following descrip- 
tion of the scheme of administration proposed is taken from the Glasgow /Terald, 
January 10th. 1919: 


“A Chief Conimissioner in London and eight Vistrict Commissioners of 
Tlousing throughout Kngland and Wales will be appointed to adimnister the 
scheme. They will be men with wide knowledge and experience of housing, 
and will be vested with important discretionary powers in respect to building 
schemes. They will be assisted by adequate techuieal staffs. :\ manual is in 
course of preparation. and will shortly be issued by the J.ocal Government Board 
for use by local authorities and others as a guide to them on how to proceed 
with the proposed schemes. This manual will embody plans of several types of 
houses of the latest designs. such as premiated designs of the reeent competition 
instituted by the Royal Institute of British Architects. the Tudor Walter’s 
report, and ‘ type’ plans prepared by the Local Government Board, with special 
reference to the necessity for planning a cottage in relation to aspect. so that 
the living and working rooms may have as much of the sun as possible whilst 
larders and stores receive as little as possible. The general aim will be to secure 
that only twelve houses shall be erected to the acre in urban areas and eight in 
rural areas. .\ great number of them. in addition to a kitchen, larder. seullery. 
three bedrooms. washhouse, and bathroom or bath. should in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board be provided with a comfortable living room or parlour 
and garden. Practically all the essential fittings were being standardised. 
ineluding doors, windows, kitchen ranges. baths, bolts, locks, door handles, and 
weneral fittings. designs of which have been prepared and samples chosen. 
Arrangements are being made with the Ministry of Munitions to place orders 
for these standard fittings, and, where practicable, existing munition factories 
and works will be utilized for the production of fittings with a view to provid- 
ing employment for as many munition workers as possible. The Local Govern- 
ment Board also supports the proposal that in districts where there are building 
trades employers of proved capacity the work in connection with the national 
housing scheme should be given to them by competitive tender in preference to 
contractors taking up huge contracts from the centre. The Board, acting in 
conjunction with the London County Council, is making arrangements for the 
erection in London of a village of model houses. Each house will be a com- 
plete model for the guidance of local authorities throughout the country. both as 
regards architectural style and internal arrangements. The houses will be 
erected from the plans which won the premiums in the recent competition 
instituted by the Royal Institute of British .rehitects. 


“Many of the suggestions contained in the Tudor Walter’s report will also 
be carried into effect in the building of these dwellings. and it is contemplated 
that the standard fittings shall be used in the construction so that they will be 
available at all times as a practical demonstration of the type of house the Local 
Government Board advocate. A proposal is also under consideration for the 
holding of a trades exhibition, at which the different manufacturers concerned 
in the erection, equipment, and furnishing of cottage houses will have an oppor- 
tunity of dizplaving to the publie their various goods.” 
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Fre kxciin Meerirs orale eicipaL fwELUPNe, 


In England the financial results of erecting buildings have depended very 
largely on the tvpes of dwellings erected. The three types nsually built comprise 
block dwellings. i.e. tenement or apartment houses: cottage flats. 1.e. two-storey 
buildings containing a self-contained flat on the lower and upper storey: and self- 
contained cottages in rows and pairs. The cost of sites for bioeck dwellings has 
varied in different parts from $65 to $550.000 per acre. For cottage flats. improved 
land has cost from about $6.000 to $10.000 per aere. and sites for suburban cottages 
on an average. abont $5,000 per acre. Asa rule. tenement and block dwellings have 
not paid. especially where they have been erected as part of slum clearance schemes. 
The net returns from them have varied from about 1 to 41. per cent. Cottage flats 
and cottages have varied in returns from 2! , to over 5 per cent.. with the greater 
number paving over + per ceut. These percentages have to be considered in relation 
to the value of money prior to the war when the local anthorities were able to borrow 
at about 3Y4 to 334 per cent. The financial margin to be obtained from the erection 
of houses with public money ts thus seen to be very small. It is only by good man- 
agement and by dealing with the erection of houses in a wholesale way. in large 
groups or schemes. that snfhcient economy ean he exercised to avoid loss. 

The indirect benefits must. however. be considered. If a municipality m 
England obtained + per cent. return on its schemes before the war. it was likely to 
earry ont its housing scheme with hardly. if any. Joss in money. It had. however. 
the benefit of the increased ratable value. the effect of its enterprise In improving 
the general housing conditions in its area and the improved standards of public 
health which resulted. 

The utmost care and vigilance will be essential to secure satisfactory results 
from any public scheme of housing in Canada. All past experience must be taken 
advantage of to avoid the mistakes which have been made by practical business men 
in the past. Britain has done much experimentation that is of valne to us in Canada, 
and so Jong as we recognize the importance and extent of the differences of eon- 
ditions. we wil] be able to learn much from her experience. Above all. we have to 
learn that housing and town planning must go together. the first dealing with the 
erection of the home and the second with the conveniences and surronndings of the 
home. plus its relation to transportation and industry. 

In connection with post-war honsing. the British people appear to have made 
up their minds to face considerable losses in order to obtain improvement m con- 
ditions. As already stated. the various investigations which have been made show 
that the probable need of working-class houses in England and Wales alone is 
500,000. If the calenlation of authorities who have been empleved to vestigate 
the matter is correct. these houses will cost not less than $2.000 each. involving a 
total expenditnre of $1.000.000.000. Should prices decline according to expecta- 
tion. this will entail a loss to the Government. over the seven vears that have to 
elapse before re-va]nation. of about $254.575.000. and to the mnnicipalities of abont 
$78.125.000. These figures are based on the above estimate of $2.000 per house. 
and an estimate of $625 loss npon each honse at the end of seven vears. 

Reference to the expenditnres which have heen incurred in England for con- 
structive housing schemes give an inadequate impression of the huge expenditnres 
that have been incnrred in connection with the clearing of insanitary areas and 
improvement of sluny districts. Many millions have heen spent on this purpose. 
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Includine about $15.000.000 in London alone. This iz net the kind of enterprise. 
however. which affords anv valuable example to Canada in connection with the 
present housing propo-als. The time is certain to come. however. mm the future. 
when the congested areas in the centres of large cities will require to be dealt with by 
expensive lMprovement schemes. 

One of the principal lessons to be derived from housing policies in| England 
is that the cost of getting md of slums is so enormous that the expenditures. and 
even the loss of Jarge sums in providing new houses on undeveloped land. is well 
worth while. from a purely financial point of view. Moreover. the value of housing 
and town planning -chemes carried out on open Jand in the suburbs is very much 
ereater than can be obtained by carrying out -chemes involving the demolition and 
reconstruction of slum areas—from the point of view of public welfare. It is 
hoped that in Canada we will not learn this when it is too late to get the benefit of 
the lesson. 
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Appendix III. 


ILLUSTRATING ADVANTAGES OF GROUP HOUSES. 


SCHEME ‘A_ 
AREA 144,000 S@FT - G00« 240 LOTS, 334° x20’ 
CIRCUMFERENCE OF BlociL 1680 FIT 


36 LoTS 
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SCHEME -'B. 
AREA 144,000 SQ_FT. = 480'« 300’ LoTS. 20'« 150! 
CIRCUMFERENCE °F BLeCK ISGO FT Si 
_36 LoTS_ 


PLAYGROUND or | 


ALLOTMENTS. 





The above two blocks are the same area, but B being nearer the square has a 
shorter circumference and therefore would need less paving and sewers. There are 
the same number of houses on each block and the back yards are about the same 
area. In B. however, the space between the houses has been eliminated, and after 
providing hack yards for thirty-six houses, a playground of 180 feet by 140 feet 
approximately is left over. ‘There would be a difference of cost of construction per 
house in favour of the group of about $300.00, and to this would be added a saving 
in cost of paving and sewers, as well as in upkeep and heating. 
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Appendix IV. 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS WHICH MIGHT GOVERN PUBLIC LOANS TO 
CONTRACTORS OR COMMERCIAL BUILDING COMPANIES. 


(a) The rate of interest shall be the lowest current rate. 

(6) The maximum loan shall be 70 per cent. of the tetal cost of an approved 
scheme carried out in an improved manner. 

(c) The cost of the land and improvements (t.¢., pavements. -idewalks, water. 
sewers) shall not exceed 30 per cent. of the total value for loaning purposes. 

(d) There shall be no encumbrance other than the loan upon the property. 

(e¢) The maximum cost of land and building for a single residence shall he 
$4.500. (As costs of building deerease this amount might he lowered.) 


(f) The term of the loan shall not exceed ten vears. 


(g) The form of cost accounting shall be -tandardized and the books of 
contractors or building companies receiving loans be open at all time+ to inspec- 
tion by the municipal or Provineial authorities. 


(kh) The types and construction of houses and the plotting of the houses 
on che land shall be subject to appreval by the municipal or Provincial authorities. 


The following considerations are submitited as bearing upon this plan: 


(1) That there is, apart from the responsibility arising directly from the 
war. a permanent responsibility for honsing conditions, in addition to that which 
involves a charge on the public revenue. 

(2) That this responsibility may be met by providing finaneial assistance at 
its cost to the State, accompanied hv a measure of control over the building and 
over the land development. 

(3) That such responsibility is limited to what may be termed essential 
housing, the suggestion being that a cost of $4.500. including the cost of land 
and improvements is at present prices a maximum for this purpose: such limita- 
tion being consistent with the accepted method of dealing with education whereby 
the cost of primary education is regarded a> a charge on the State to a greater 
extent than that of higher edueation. 

(+) That the financing by public authorities of such housing dees not by 
implication include the feasibility or advisability of financing other enterprises— 
essential housing differing in its character from other commercial undertakings. 

(5) That the housing problem has been for many vears complicated by 
dificulty of finance as is shown bv the current practice of discounting second 
mortgages. Elsewhere (e.¢.. New York State) there exist facilities for discounting 
such mortgages not available to builders in QOntano. Builders require their 
capital intact in order to proceed with further building construetion, and the 
means to provide this may well be accepted by the Government in the general 
interest—provided such provision does not constitute a charge on the public revenue. 
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(6) That the effect of such provision would be to make possible an increased 
activity through the usnal method of supply, and to encourage desirable com- 
mercial competition through established channels. 

It will be seen, therefore, that provision is made for ample land where 
obtainable at a reasonable price. 

Suburban land obtainable at $2,000 per acre will cost with improvements 
paid for about $27.50 per foot frontage. Under the above standards in respect 
of land when the total cost 1s $4,500, the land may be valued at $1,350, in which 
case the loan would be $3,150. If the land costs only $1,000 a house worth 
$3,500 might be built. 
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Appendix V., 


EFFECT OF CAR LINES ON REAL ESTATE VALUES. 


Investigation dn Poronuto and Aamerican cities, notably New York and Pinila- 
delphia. has demonstrated that the institution of transportation service, lead almost 
Hnmediately to largely increased population in the territories served and largely 
enhanced real estate valnes. 

Between the five vears comprising T2120 to T9T1. inclusive. the city of Toronto 
constructed approximately 18.25 niles of single track railway on Gerrard Strect. 
Danforth and St. Clair Avenues and Bloor Street West. Am examination of the 
temistry Oihce records shows that in the area within the eity limits which one migh: 
reasonably estimate as being benelited by transportation, fifteen hundred and twenty- 
five representative property transfers were abstracted which show. in comparison 
with the sale figures of 1910. an increase of 134 per cent. in property values, 
intevrated over the aforesaid period. uring this term the average assessment per 
acre of the city shows au increase of approximately 66 per cent. Deducting this 
figure from the 154 per cent. leaves an-inerease in vane of 6S per cent, attributable 
mainly to civie car line operation. 

Tt mav be argued that the widening of Danforth and St. Clair Avenues, respec- 
tively. is respousible for a portion of this latter increment. but i compiling these 
figures. we have been careful to ignore transactions covering propertics fronting on 
the afore-mentioned thoroughfares. the values of which were without doubt largely 
auemented by reason of the widenimg. Tf the cost of the car lines. excluding the 
frontage on Gerrard Street, Dauforth and St. Clair Avenues. liad been assessed) by 
local improvement over the properties directly benefited thereby. the entire levy. 
cXclusive of added charees on account of the extended life of the bonds. would have 
Mounted to about G per cent. on the original investinent as of L910. or f1. per cent. 
upon the merease in falue durme the 1910-191 b period. 

(Report to the Civic Transportation Committee on Radial Railway Entrances 
end Rapid Transit for the City of Toronto, 1915. Vol. T. pr. 24.) 
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Appendix VI. 


EXPROPRIATION OF LAND FOR MUNICIPAL PURPOSES. 


Memorandum by the Bureau of Municipal Research, Toronto. 


The following memorandum outlines the procedure for expropriating lands for 
municipal purposes 11 Ontario and the tables herewith give conerete examples 
showing how this method works out in Toronto. A short résumé of the methods of 
expropriation followed in Philadelphia and New Zealand are also given. 


Ontario. 


Under the Ontamo Municipal Act, R.S.O., 1914, “ The Council of a corporation 
may pass by-laws for acquiring or expropriating any land required for the purposes 
of the corporation, and for erecting buildings thereon, and may sell or otherwise 
dispose of the same when not required.” 

The corporation also has power to acquire or expropriate more land than is 
actually required if it 1s advantageous and may afterwards dispose of as much of it 
as is not required. 

The owners of such land taken. or those injuriously atfected, are to be com- 
pensated by the eorporation, 

The Assessment Commissioner® for Toronto outlined the powers of the city in 
this connection as follows: ‘f In expropriating land the owner of same is compen- 
sated for the value of the land and for the disturbance to his business. If amicable 
settlements cannot be arrived at, the question of compensation is referred to the 
official arbitrator, who is appointed by the local govermnent. 

Toronto has also the power of excess condemnation by its right to condemn 
two hundred feet of land more than is necessary for the widening or extension on 
either side of the proposed street, and the whole of the lot when the same is entered 
upon in part, when such lot extends beyond 200 feet. The municipality in such 
case 1s required to sell sneh surplus land within seven years of its acquirement. 
The object, of course, is to allow the municipality to share in the profits of such 
improvement by sale of such land, thus reducing the cost to the ratepayers.” 

The City of Toronto has expropriated various Jands for its needs from time to 
time. The tables given herewith list a few examples of such expropriations, showing 
the work in connection with which each expropriation was made, the amount paid 
by the city therefor, and a comparison of the same with the assessed value of such 
land. 

This data was gathered from the Minutes of the City Couneil. The examples 
include as far as possible all the amicable settlements etfected (in which the price 
paid and assessed value were given) over the whole year for the work mentioned. In 
some cases all the land mentioned was unimproved, as, for instance, in the case of the 


*Address before the National Conference on City Planning, Boston, May, 1912. 
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City of Toronto—Expropriation—Continued 

















% of 
eee ee : Buildings ; WSsessecl \ssessed 
Reason for x propriation Sur -roperty a RS ree DP: seid FE le 
LesLSON ‘Expropriation You! Property (if any) Price Piaid Vaie | Ventas 
Sale Price 
Teranhivy Street HMxteusion. [9l5° SNe. 10.4... WHOM 2h ara ses $ 3,350 00 $ 1,600 00 47.10% 
vu oh wie sae No. ie eereeneeren INONC@ so. Gees as $25,200 00 7,700 00 B0.Db% 
(Nu. 12.. J|Large detached = $70,000 00 | $35,346 00 50.4% 
briek bldge., briek 
stablesandother| 
outbuildings 
No. 12...... 2-storey andattie $5,552 00 $ 3.458 00 2.33% 
briek building. . 
ba ( Oneal |e Sage ee Ditto $13,000 00° $ 7,000 00 Bee 
| 
ENO Seales eee Jestorey ....--. $ 268 00 $ 192 50 TI.S% 
Nu. 16...... 24-storey briek $10,500 00 $ 6.000 00 57.1% 
building 
1916 Ofna Semi-detached $9,000 00° $ 4,865 00 a4.0% 
honse 
No. IS ....65 eis $ 9,000 00 $ 4,910 00 Dl 3% 
| No. 19....2. Pair 2=storcy $7,200 00° $ 4,100 00 56.0% 
roucheast bldges. 
STU cases ie ee ee le I) ON hr. [el ol) IO1% 
Cleveland Street lxteusion LS iors Wegtnrenee | None $ 687 50° $ 450 00 | (5.5% 
os it ae “i NO: 21 ses des None $3,795 00 $ 2.450 00 64.6% 
Mt. Pleasant Ave. Extension Nu. 22.. 2... Qecupied by $ 5,775 00 | $ 3,025 00 92.4% 


No. 23 
No. 24 


Day Ave. lxtension 
Civie Cur Barn Extension. . 


oeeer eo ve 


owner as builder 
and contractor. 














eee None § 87h 00. $ 575 00 69.7% 
oe Notie $45,500 00, $22,200 00 IS 8% 
$56,632 50 | $28,700 00 50.7 % 


Remarks 


Lot 92 ft., 64 in. in width, 
easterly 28 ft. 


City’ tool 


City took west 20 [t., 10 iu. of lot 52 ft., 3 in 
wide, involving destrnetion of building. 


Lot 50) ft. wide. City took 2 ft. 8S im. on 


Yorkville, narrowing toa point at end of 


Jot, involving alternations to gate, shed 
apd feneing, 


Amount paid im City of ‘Poronto 5% 
bonds running for period not exceeding 
10 years. Bonds aecepted at par. 


TO LUOdAY 


UAL 
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West Toronto Drainave System, and here the assessed value of the properties taken 
averaged 3-153 per cent. of the price paid for such properties. In the Terauley 
Street Extension most of the property was improved and the assessed value averaged 
19.1 per cent. of the price paid. Tt must be borne in mind that these were amicable 
settlements and costs which would probably have been borne by the city in ease of 
arbitration were avoided. 

In this connection, the Assessment Commissioner for Toronto in his report for 
1912 remarked: ‘ Properties are changing hands at prices nmech above even the 
present assessment and we find that in almost all eases where properties are required 
for street extensions, widenings and other civie purposes, the amount of compen- 
sation asked or demanded by the owners for the lands taken is greatly in excess of 
the assessment and this after making due allowances to the owner for forcible 
taking.” 

A reason for the disparity between assessed value and the priee paid under 
expropriation powers is given by Banister Fletcher in his book on “ Valuations and 
Compensations ” (4th edition, 1913). He takes the definition of a forced sale or 
expropriation from a legal decision which states: “‘The true and admitted basis of 
valuation for compensation is not the value to the purchaser but the value to the 
vendor.” and goes on to say: © This is only right and proper: the vendor is asked 
to sell, and not merely asked, but required. nolens volens, to sell. and the true 
estimate of value is the value to him, or her, who is compelled to part with the land; 
to which is usually added 10 per cent., the present accepted percentage. Formerly 
this was higher.” 


Philadelphia. 


By an Act of Assembly, 1911, a Board of Viewers was created. consisting of nine 
members appointed for three vears by the Court of Common Pleas. Upon petition. 
the Court appoints a Board of View. of three members from the Board of Viewers, 
one of whom shall be learned in the law. for the purpose of assessing damages, or 
benefits, if anv, oecasioned bv the laying out, opening. grading. altering, widening, 
vacating, or construction of roads, streets. highwavs, sewers, or bridges, or occa- 
sioned by any other appropriation of land by municipalities, and of other 
corporations having the power of eminent domain, such Board of Viewers to report 
to the Court thereon. 

The Board of Viewers has full charge of all condemnation proceedings. and 
the appeal from their findings is made to the Common Pleas Bench. 

The laws themselves do not define the technique of assessing damages or bene- 
fits, but merely create the body itself and define the general powers. The whole 
matter, in short, is left largely to the discretion of the Viewers. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research. Philadelphia. in a bulletin issued June 
10th, 1915, in connection with the expropriation of land for the Parkway. remarked 
as follows: “The City Solicitor dissents from the awards made recently by the 
Board of Viewers on a number of properties along the Parkway and proposes to 
appeal therefrom. 

In connection with the properties for the Parkway over 300 owners sold to 
the city at private sale on the basis of the valuation of 1909, plus 10 per cent. What 
better test than that to guide the Viewers in determining the market values? Yet 
the Board of Viewers is making its awards on a different basis and at greatly 
increased valuations (from 75 per cent. to 120 per cent. in some cases).”’ 


oh iY. 
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Yew Zealand. 


All persons suffering damages in connection with expropriations for municipal! 
works, ete., are entitled to compensation. Jf amicable settlement cannot be arranged 
the matter is referred to a special compensation court, consisting of three members— 
each party having one member, and a magistrate or judge being the third member. 

In determining the amount of compensation to be awarded the Court takes into 
aceount the value of the land taken and extent to which any lands in which the 
claimant has an interest are, or are likely to be, injuriously affeeted. and also, bv 
way of deduction from the amount of compensation to be awarded, any inerease 1n 
the value of sueh lands likely to be caused by the execution of such works. 

In determining the amount of compensation to be offered the Government 
Valuation is almost always taken into consideration, but a special valuation is also 
usually made. 

The “Government Valuation” referred to above is that made under “ The 
Valuation of Land Act. 1908” (a consolidation of the 1896 Act), which provides a 
system by which all valuations required by government departments and by local 
authorities shall be made by valuers employed bv the State at fixed salaries and 
responsible to the government alone. 

The valuations are used, among other things. for the guidance of the Public 
Works Department when acquiring land for State purposes and also as shown above 
for local expropriation purposes, 
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Appendix VII. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTIONS. 
By MR. ALBERT H. LEAKE. 


(First Prize Essay). 
INTRODUCTION. 


The future of this Province and the happiness of its people, both morally 
and materially, depend upon the progress of its industries. That progress, in its 
turn, depends upon having a healthy, vigorous, and contented body of workers. 
This cannot be breught about unless the conditions under which those workers 
live are beautiful and sanitary: in other words, if the state is to become great the 
people must be afforded facilities to provide for themselves homes of this character. 
The provision of these facilities constitutes the so-called housing problem. It 
has recently received so much attention from the public and the press that one 
might almost conclude that it was a new and important discovery. 

The problem is. however. by no means a new one. In 1911 the Medical 
Health Officer for the City of Toronto made a report on the slum conditions of 
that city. the main results of which were the partial improvement of some dwellings 
and the securing by land speculators of control of all suitable building land for 
miles around the city, thus rendering the acquisition of low-priced land for work- 
men’s dwellings very difficult if not impossible. In the same year Mr. Henry 
Vivian, M.P.. addressed a large congress in Convocation Hall, on “ Housing,” 
and Karl Grey. thronghout his period of office took an active interest in the 
question : owing, however. to the apathy of the public, the lack of leadership, and 
of efficient organization nothing was done and the problem has grown to its present 
dimensions. The conditions existing in Toronto are present in a lesser degree, of 
course, in most of the smaller towns, and are not nnknown even in rural districts. 
The war is not the cause of the present shortage of houses, it has only aggravated 
it. and in fact it may be said that the present agitation is but an acute mani- 
festation of a chronic disease. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. 


Notwithstanding the prominence that has been recently given to the subject 
it is very donbtful whether its magnitude and importance is vet fully comprehended. 
Many housing schemes have been carried out as though they were isolated phenomena 
and thus have failed of their purpose. There has always been a housing problem 
since man first made honses. but it was not until the building of the industrial 
towns that it reached dimensions which have made it the most serious menace to 
the vitality of the race that the world has yet known. The problem is not merely 
a sufficient number of houses in the shortest possible time. Difficult as that may 
be it is a comparatively simple problem compared with the real problem of pro- 
viding homes of the right kind within the means of the working man, and which 
shall prove a permanent betterment, and not a detriment to the community. 
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The housing problem has many sides; it 1s not only an economic problem, it 
it not only a question of supply and demand. and of furnishing a suflicient 
number of homes. The question is increasingly recognized as bound up with the 
solution of wider problems with which it is seldom formally associated. It cannot 
be satisfactorily solved unless adequate consideration be paid to the following 
factors : 


1. Satisfactory legislation and enforcement of the law. 
Building construction and community sanitation. 
Transit, taxation and city planning. 

Satisfactory organization, federal, provincial and local. 
Financial. 

Adequate surveys. 

7. Education of the public. 


Te ae oe Ss 
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The problem is national in its scope, and its satisfactory solution will depend 
on the widest possible view being taken, and will call for the active sympathetic 
consideration and co-operation of federal, provincial, municipal and _ rural 
authorities. 


ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION. 


In attempting to solve the problem there are two methods of attack. The 
first is the adoption of measures which have for their object the permanent solution 
of the problem, and the second is the adoption of palliative measures designed to 
deal with what is hoped to be a temporary situation. These two methods are 
perhaps not mutually antagonistic, as if due care be exercised the palliative 
measures may be such as will fit into, or at least, not be opposed to the wider scheme. 
Whether it be determined to permanently settle the question, or to adopt merely 
palliative measures it is essential that there should be efficient organization and 
co-operation. 

If English experience has any value at all for us in this matter it seems to 
point clearly in the direction of the nation itself shouldering a burden which has 
become too heavy to be carried by individual communities alone. The more this 
question is investigated the more evident it becomes that it is a matter for joint 
action. Only in this way can it be satisfactorily solved. Complete articulation 
must be preserved and every effort made to prevent overlapping and working at 
cross purposes. 

The articulation of the different bodies necessary to handle the problem effect- 
ively may be shown somewhat as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION, 
HOMESTEAD, TOWN PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH. 
PROVINCIAL HOMESTEAD, TOWN aie AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 


| 
TOW NAND CITY sii (tales TOWNSHIP COUNCILS. 





| 
HOME BUILDING AND TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEES. 


HOME BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


| | l 
BOARD OF LABOUR CANADIAN ROTARY CHURCHES. 


TRADE AND ORGANIZATIONS. CLUB. CLUB, 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATIONS, 
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All organizations should contribute to the funds required according to previ- 
ously determined rates—the greater part being borne by the Federal Government. 
The branch of the [Iederal Government dealing with this matter should be an 
expert and advisory board ready at all times to assist the Provincial Comission. 
The Town Planning Act drafted by the Commission of Conservation. or such 
modifications of it as may be desirable, should be adopted by the Provincial Legis- 
lature and wide powers be given to the Provincial Commission in regard to town 
planning, expropriation of land. purchasing supplies in wholesale quantities, setting 
of standards. loaning of money, fixing rates of interest and repayment, pas-<ing 
by-laws, clearing out slums. approving the constitution of housing companies, ete. 

A precedent has already been set. The Ilydro-Electric Commission has 
demonstrated the ability of such a body to handle “ big business.” The success of 
this Commission should clear away all doubts as to the advisability of appointing 
such a commission to deal with the housing problem. 

In smaller towns one home-building association will probably be found sufh- 
elent. In the larger cities several will be necessary, but even when this is the case 
it may be found advisable for them all to unite in the purchase of material in order 
that they may reap the economy resulting from purchasing 1n train load lots. 
A healthy rivalry may well exist between the different companies. 

The whole Province is packed with energy. It is only necessary that this 
energy shonld be stirred up and organized in order to accomplish the tasks of 
community improvement demanded by a healthy and progressive democracy. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 


Tt has been said already that this is a problem which concerns the whole 
nation and therefore the whole nation should participate in it. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already recognized this principle in the case of agriculture as it makes 
a large annual grant to each Province, under the “ Agricultural Instruction Act.” 
There is this difference. however; 1n the case of agriculture the money is a direct 
grant while in the case of housing all that is proposed is a loan, at a low rate of 
interest. The working man is not an object of charity and does not wish to be a 
receiver of doles. He generally wishes to pay for what he gets. Housing schemes 
that have been conducted on a philanthropic basis have not generally proved 
successful and are not to be recommended. 

The work of making more ample provision for healthful homes for the people 
by the use of public funds or credit has been going forward without cost to the 
public treasury in Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Spain, England. Scotland, Ireland. the six Australian States, New Zealand. 
Argentina, Brazil. Chili, Cuba. Austria Hungary. and Germany. 

Tn England, Scotland and Ireland, it has long been the practice of the govern- 
ment to render financial assistance on easy terms to planning and housing projects, 
through the medium of the Public Works Loan Commission. One half the value 
of the cottages in Letchworth. the first Garden City. was obtained on loan from 
this Board for thirtv years at three and one half per cent. The Government of 
Great Britain has expended $700.000.000 in one year to house the workmen. In 
addition to this amount many millions of private capital have been wisely invested 
in this manner. While a large portion of this has been devoted to what is ealled 
“war-housing.” it is vital to the process of re-construction after the war. The 
British Government early in the war abandoned its policy of temporary structures, 
and nearly all its building is now of a permanent character. 


—_—_—_—  -  — a 
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The Secretary of the American Civic Association states that $50,000.000 has 
now been provided in the way ot loans with which to make possible the building 
of low-cost sanitary houses for the crowded working classes in Dublin—a remark- 
able feat in view of the continuance of the war. 


In the United States $10,000.000 has been set aside for the erection of thous- 
ands of houses in the vicinity of Hog Island shipyard, and the total amount 
appropriated by the government for housing purposes up to the present is $150.000,- 
000. The houses built through the aid of this fund are to be largely of a permanent 
character. Modern improvements. wholesome city attractions and all the amenities 
are to be provided. It is proposed that. after the war, these communities shall be 
handed over to a housing corporation for management and control, and adequate 
measures are being taken to secure the use of the unearned increment for the 
people. 


It will thus be seen that the principle of government assistance has been well 
established, that it is no longer an unsuccessful experiment, and that many other 
nations regard this as the most satisfactory way of solving the problem. In Great 
Britain there is also a plan on foot to provide for the spending of something like 
five billion dollars on a million houses on small plots of ground in the country. so 
that the men returning from the war may be immediately absorbed into the life 
of the nation. 

Canada is practically alone amongst progressive nations in ignoring this 
question and in failing to take effective action. 


The plan for Canada might be somewhat as follows :— 


A fund of (say) $50.000.000 should be set aside for the purpose of loaning to 
the Provinces under certain well defined conditions. This fund should be ad- 
ministered by a separately constituted body known as the Public Works Loan Board 
or by the Homestead, Town Planning and Development Branch of the Commission 
of Conservation to which enlarged powers should be given. The proportion of money 
available for each Province should be allocated on the basis of population as is now 
done in regard to the grant given under the Agricultural Instruction Act. 


In addition to the loans available from this fund each Province should be 
required to contribute (say) one half the amount received from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and each town or municipality receiving aid from the fund should be required 
to add one-half the amount loaned by the Provincial Government. In this way a 
fund of $87,500,000 would be available in the Dominion for Idaning under proper 
conditions to authorities wishing to undertake approved housiny schemes. Ontario’s 
share of this federal grant would be approximately $15,000.000 and with a contri- 
bution of $9.000,000 from the Provincial Government. and $4.500.000 from local 
authorities a Provincial fund of $31.500,000 would be available. 


As in Great Britain. no money should be loaned on mere temporary schemes. 
and all schemes should conform to the newer principles of town planning and be 
subject to the approval and supervision of the experts employed by the Federal and 
Provincial Commissions. Any cost incurred in the administration of such funds, 
and the employment of experts in town planning and home building would be more 
than offset by the higher type of efficient national life—-phvsical. mental and moral 
—that would result from the establishment of conditions such as now exist in the 
various garden cities and suhurb= that have been e<tablished. 
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Ilome BviLDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


The general concensus of opinion seems to be that only im exceptivnal cases 
should the authorities themselves undertake the actual building. That should be 
done by home-building corporations established under proper safeguards and con- 
trol. The term “housing” is too patronizing. It suggests the warehouse, and 
the herding of the popnlation, and moreover. does not convey the idea that i> 
intended. It is the home, the individual home that we are seeking to get and 
* home-building ” or “homestead ” would be a much better term. In England the 
Building Societies are very common and many thousands of people have bought 
homes threugh their aid. The shares are generally one hundred pounds and any 
fraction may be taken. Monthly contributions are made and when a_ sufticient 
sum has been subseribed this amount may be paid on a house, and the society takes 
care of the mortgage, provided its building inspector approves of the purchase. 
If necessary, additional shares may be taken up and the payment kept up on the 
original basis until the mortgage is cleared. The shares mature in twelve and a 
half or sixteen years. None of these societies are organized primarily for profit. 

On this continent such societies have not attained the importance they have 
in Great Britain and Europe. In July, of 1914, the Massachusetts Homestead 
(onmission made an investigation. and found only 26 societies engaged in provid- 
ing homes for working men, but not all of even this small number otfered the oppor- 
tunity to purchase. It is believed however that many other such companies enist, 
but as there 1s no organized central clearing house of information there is no means 
of ascertaining their names or activities. 

The present method of providing houses cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
and the situation has arisen largely owing to speculative profits and lack of col- 
lective action. The individualistic machinery of peace times hes been thrown on 
tu the scrap heap. and if we are wise enough to learn the lesson we shall make use 
of collective action in order to solve our housing problem. 

It is necessary that various home-building assvciations should be formed. and 
if the money is made accessible by Government loans there wil] be no insuperable 
difficulty in organizing them. Each society formed must fulfil some or all of the 
following conditions :— 


1. Money must be available at a reasonable rate of interest. 
2. All profits should be made available for community improvement. 
3. Wholesale operations. permitting great economies in building and planning. 


4+. Advanced methods in community and town planning. insuring the provision 
of many social needs. such asx playgrounds. allotment gardens. open spaces, com- 
munity buildings. ete. 


The Massachusett- [Homestead Commission recommends four types of these 
associations. which aim to mect most of the conditions above enumerated. 

In selling houses to working men every possible opportunity should be given 
to purchase economically. The terms of sale should be made easy. extending over 
a long period. Selling arrangements should be easily and thoroughly understood. 
The confusion resulting from details such as interest. taxes. Insurance and payments 
on principal should be avoided by working ont stipulated required suins payable in 
the same manner as rent. In addition to this it is wise to provide some form of 
insurance which will protect the interests of the worker in case of sickness. 
death or a slack working period. 
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The success of the home-building company depends on the following factors :— 


Business methods and initiative. 

Adequate capital. 

Co-operation with building interests. 

Acquisition of land withont much, if any, speculative profit. 
Expert service in planning and building. 

Wholesale methods of construction. 

Factory methods of production, sale and management. 


Be ee ae er 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Houses cannot be built in the air. We must have access to land. and, brvadly 
speaking. the land question is the root of not only honsing problems. but of all 
social problems both in rural and urban territory. 

There is a certain amount of land around almost every town and city in 
Ontario ripe for development. For example there is a huge tract of vacant land 
lying between St. Clair and Eglinton Avenues, west of Bathurst Street. Toronto. 
all owned by one syndicate, capable of accommodating a large number of people 
under the most favourable conditions. Instances of such kind. varving in degree 
can be found on the outskirts of many of our towns. 

During boom times land is subdivided for building purposes for a radius of 
from three to ten miles outside city boundaries. Take for example the cities of 
Ottawa and Hull with 123,000 inhabitants. The Commission of Conservation has 
studied these two cities, and from its report the following particulars are taken. 
The present cities would occupy five square miles if the density were forty people 
to the acre. It 1s estimated that the population of these cities will increase to 
350,000 in fifty years, and a total area of fifteen square miles will provide for this 
ultimate population with a density of forty people to the acre. But the subdivided 
area consists of sixty-five square miles of territory only a small part of which is 
likely to be required for building in a gradual way after fifty years. Of this sixty- 
five square miles, 41,600 acres is lying idle and uncultivated because it is sub- 
divided into small lots, and held by absentee owners in the hope of securing specu- 
lative profits which are not likely to be realized, and which the owners have done 
nothing to earn. This land contributes nothing to the public good and little to 
the public revenue. 

So long as we allow the individual to appropriate the community created incre- 
ment, generally not even taxing him on it, we give him that with which he increases 
rent. He has capitalized that which the people produced and should have. This 
is the greatest single factor in the housing problem and to really solve the one we 
must solve the other. By the combined system of the assessors of letting off easily 
the holders of idle land, and taxing heavily the owners of improved land, covering 
as well, all the nnprovements, the holding of idle land is encouraged, and the build- 
ing of homes, factories. and mercantile establishments is discouraged. Holding 
land out of use for a speculative increase is not the wav to housing reform. Land 
is fixed in amount—unlike automobiles. baby carriages and other articles. If a 
speculator holds it. no one may make more land to satisfy the demand. When 
the profits of land speculation are taken by the state for public purposes land 
speculation will become an unpopular occupation. 

Let us once establish the principle of taxing the land on its economic value, 
that is its value for use. and correspondingly decrease the taxes on improvements 
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and there will be such a competition on the part of land for use that our entire 
situation will be changed. 

A tax on speculative profits and the unearned increment levied at the time 
property is transferred would act as a deterrent to speculation, and return to the 
community a large part of the socially created values. When we wish to obtain the 
value of land it is customary to appeal to real estate operators. but they are unreli- 
able valuers from a community point of view, and their experience is injurious 
rather than helpful to sound judgment. 

In the case of those new and charming towns which the Enghsh Government 
has built to house munition workers, the unearned increment has been carefully 
eliminated. The Jand is taken at a pre-war valuation and the nght is reserved of 
taking more Jand adjacent thereto at the xame speculator-defying terms. 

The economic use of land in the rural parts of the Province. and the pre- 
vention of its unhealthy use in crowded cities are two of our most urgent problems. 
The various governments as owners and developers of land should eliminate from 
their policies all that tends to promote speculation. Jt ix said that ~*~ some of the 
worst examples of speculation in Canada have been initiated by governments and 
largely supported by governments. The present method- of land transfer and 
settlement still give every encouragement to speculation.” 

This subject has received attention from previous commissions. The Com- 
mission appointed by the Ontario Government to report on unemployment made 
the following statement: ‘The question of a change in the present method of 
taxing land, especially vacant land, is, in the opinion of your commissioners, 
deserving of consideration. It is evident that speculation in land and the with- 
holding from use and monopolizing of land suitable for housing and gardening, 
involve conditions alike detrimental to the community and to persons of small 
means. Further, land values are peculiarly the result of growth of population and 
public expenditure, while social problems greatly increase as population central- 
izes, and the relief of urban poverty calls for large expenditures from public and 
private sources. Jt appears both just and desirable that valucs resulting from the 
growth of communities should be available for community responsibilities. Wisely 
followed. such a policy involves no injustice to owners of land for legitimate 
purposes; and the henefits which would follow the ownership and greater use of 
land by wage-earners justify the adoption of measures necessary to secure these 
objects as quickly as possible.” 

Much of the success of the garden cities and suburbs, later proposed, will 
depend upon the conditions under which land can be secured, and it is urgently 
necessary to our future progress that the land question should at once receive the 
most careful attention of our legislators. 


A PERMANENT SOLUTION. 


This question cannot be solved permanently in five minutes, nor in five years, 
and there seems a danger that in the apparent great anxiety to do something, 
mistakes will be made that cannot be easily rectified. The first thing required is a 
definite plan and goal to be aimed at. This is well illustrated in the method of 
procedure adopted in building up the University of Saskatoon. Plans for forty 
years ahead were adopted. <A large area of ground was laid out, the building 
material decided upon, and the complete scheme outlined. It was not possible 
nor was it intended to carry out the whole plan at once. The buildings are to be 

10 FH. 
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erected as needed but every building will fit into the general scheme and the final 
result will be a harmonious whole. 

In the development of our cities there is now shown a marked tendency for 
large manufacturers to move from congested urban centres to rural and semi-rural 
districts. The general improvement in railway systems outside large cities, the 
development of radial railways, and the increased pressure of taxation are all con- 
tributing to this new movement. This was the chief argument used to secure the 
establishment of the First Garden City, (Letchworth) in England. Jn the United 
States the increase of workers in thirteen large cities was only 40.8 per cent. in ten 
vears whereas it was 97.7 per cent. in the semi-rural zones surrounding these cities, 
during the same period. The same movement is evident in Canada, and we find 
industrial suburbs and villages growing up in the open country around the large 
cities of Montreal and Toronto. and a more rapid increase of population in the 
outer than the nearer suburbs. A striking example of this is Ojibway, the site 
selected by the United States Steel Corporation in a purely rural district outside 
of Windsor to erect its plant and build its own town. 

Factories and homes for employees in factories from the point of view of the 
city as a whole are best placed on the outskirts. mainly for three reasons. (1) the 
citv needs its centrally located land for retail business and commercial purposes. 
(2) the streets of the city should be relieved as far as possible from the unnecessary 
hauling of raw material and finished products: and (3) homes built on the out- 
skirts afford greater facilities for healthful hfe than tenements and rented houses 
in congested portions of the city. It is largely this point of view that has led to 
the establishment of the outlying industrial zones so common in European cities. 

With reference to the problem of the factory and the home Mr. John Nolen 
draws the following conclusions: 


1. New factories in their own interests and in the interests of all others con- 
cerned should locate on the outskirts of the cities. or establish independent industrial 
centres wherever practicable. 

®. That existing factories in cities should be encouraged as opportunity offers 
to remove to more open situations. 

3. That emplovers and emplovees should co-operate in a social and democratic 
way to create a community on the outskirts of cities near factories each doing their 
part to make the local community healthful, convenient and attractive. 


Residential and industrial decentralization if properly carried out will solve 
the problem of the housing of the people. There are in existence enough examples 
of complete and partial success in the establishment of garden cities. suburbs and 
villages to point the way to a satisfactory solution. The most modern develop- 
ments of the garden city idea are the war towns at Eltham. Gretna. Rosyth and 
other places in the British Isles. Many English towns after thorough investi- 
gation have come to the conclusion that the garden city or the garden suburb or 
village is the only wav to solve the problem permanently. Tor example. the Bristol 
Town Council have adopted a scheme for building 3.000 houses in five garden 
suburbs. and instructed the housing committee of the council to report upon the 
probable cost of 8.000 additional houses subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

Why must we buy all our experience at such a cost? Why cannot we make use 
of the proved conclusions of other authorities and make snueh adaptations as are 
called for by our own peculiar needs ? 
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The movement in England started with the publication of a book in 1898, by 
Ibenezer Iloward, “To-morrow a Peaceful Path to Real Reform.” <A third 
edition of the book was published in 1902, under the title of “ Garden Cities of 
To-morrow.” “ My proposal is” says Mr. Howard, “that there should be an 
earnest attempt made to organize a migratory movement of population from our 
overcrowded centres to sparsely settled rural districts.” An area of 6,000 acres 
“which is at present purely agricultural ” was to be ‘‘obtained by purchase in ihe 
open market at a cost of forty pounds per acre or 240,000 pounds.” ‘The estate 
was to be held in trust “ first as a security for the debenture holders and secondly 
—for the people of Garden City—which it is intended to build thereon.” Ile pro- 
posed in fact “to marry town to country that from the nnion may spring a new 
hope, a new life, a new civilization.” 

Letchworth, the first Garden City, though hampered by lack of capital and 
injured by a cheap cottage exhibition has made remarkable progress. It has now 
a population of 10,000 people and all the amenities are provided. 

The location of industrics has been encouraged and the aim has been always 
to have such a grouping of the different trades and occupations that both men and 
women, young and old, will find regular employment. This policy has developed 
an all-round labour market. which although smaller than that of London thirty- 
four miles away, presents similar advantages. 

Garden cities and suburbs, if properly managed can be made to yield a safe 
six per cent. investment. The annual report of First Garden City, Limited, for 
the vear ending Sept. 30, 1915. includes a full war year. The total net profit on the 
reventie account for the vear was 16,689 pounds, and after the payment of interest 
on borrowed money, there was a net profit of 5,522 pounds, which with the sum of 
7.677 pounds brought forward makes a balance of 13,000, nearly seven per cent. 
on share capital. 

The best known suburb of this tvpe is Ilampstead Garden Suburb. It consists 
of 320 acres and was the first example of town-planning in England that observed 
the economic requirements of the housing problem as well as hygienic and artistic 
ideas founded on sound business principle. The strict limitation of houses to the 
acre, the grouping of the principal buildings around a central area. the generous 
provision of open spaces and playgrounds, the preservation of every natural feature 
of aesthetic value, the lav-out of the roads, the architecture of the houses. all show 
that these most important concerns have not been left to the caprice of the specu- 
lative builder. 

The Ilampstead cottages are within four miles of the ceutre ef Juondon and 
very many of them rent at $2 a week. [very one of them is worth living in. If 
this can be done within four miles of London surely something of the same kind 
ean be done for. say three or four dollars a week within four miles of our large 
towns and cities. 

The village of Port Sunhght is located about six miles from Liverpool and 
now comprises about 444 acres, of which about 231 acres are devoted to the houses, 
parks. gardens, and pullic improvements. One of the striking features of the 
village is the variety of its architecture. and the most diversified styles are to he 
found side by side. .\ maximum of ten houses to the acre has been adhered to. 
The houses are of two different tvpes and rent at $1.25 and $1.75 per week. re=pec- 
tively. and this rental includes rates, taxes, repairs. and maintenance. The village 
is essentially a part of a great manufacturing concern. Sir William Lever its 
founder calls it “ profit sharing“ and the rents are only sufficient to pay for de- 
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preciation and upkeep. There is no return on the capital invested, except in the 
greater efficiency of the workpeople in the factory. Ouly employees of the factory 
are allowed to live in the village. Another feature of the village is the gardens, 
in which the people take great pride and delight. Some of the tenants produce 
enough from them to pay the rent. Allotments rent at $1.25 a year. While none 
of the tenants own their homes, yet the village offers suggestions which many of 
our large manufacturers might well follow. 

Bourneville, another type of garden village. was founded by Mr. G. Cadbury. 
In this village, residence is not restricted to employees. It is owned by the Bourne- 
ville Village Trust, not connected with the Cadbury business and would go on just 
the same if no factory existed. It seems to duplicate on a small scale the conditions 
in Belgium before its devastation. with labourers living in houses with gardens, 
outside of congested centres and every man having two trades, his regular day 
labour and his agriculture. 

The most brilliant examples of garden cities are those built within the last 
three years by the British Government in pursuance of its war policy. 

Well Hall, Eltham, Kent, is situated about one mile from Woolwich and 
consists entirely of permanent dwellings. There have been built 1.600 houses, all 
of the best material available, which were occupied within ten months. 

Another modern housing scheme is begun at Rosyth, Scotland. This plan is 
being carried out by a housing company promoted by the Local Government Board 
of Scotland. It is proposed to make Rosyth a model garden city for Scotland. 
The houses have been built with hollow brick walls covered externally with cement 
rough-cast, and with slate or tile roofs. The plans have been standardized according 
to seventeen different types, and variation in external appearance has been secured. 
The house most favoured has three bed-rooms, a large living room. a kitchen, a 
bath-room and other conveniences. The cottages have been built at an average 
density of twelve per acre with a maximum density of about sixteen. A large area 
of land has been laid out in garden plots, while a public park of about forty acres 
has been provided in the centre of the development. 

The movement is now spreading to the United States. A modern garden 
suburb near North Billerica, Mass.. has for the first time in the United States 
combined all the elements of the English garden village to meet the needs of work- 
men earning from $12 to $20 a week. Development has already begun and the 
company has met with some measure of success in the first stages of its work. 
A portion will be turned over to a co-partnership society for development by that 
method. In another section houses will be sold outright on instalments. In a 
third section houses will be built to rent. and in a fourth district the company will 
construct special buildings as the demand arises. 

Only six out of the fifty-six acres are at present developed and yet four per 
cent. is paid on the investment. Lack of capital is hindering rapid extension. 

Developments are taking place in other parts of Massachusetts. A feature of 
these developments is the opportunity that is to be provided for the teaching of 
agriculture to city dwellers in order that they mav make the best use of the “ small 
houses and plots of ground” to be furnished under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Homestead Commission. 

Yorkship village near Camden, N.J.. promises to be a model for the United 
States. The industry which called this village into being is that of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The Government of the United States is legally the 
holder of a controlling interest in the property (since as the lender of most of the 
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money, it holds a mortgage over the development) but the active care and immediate 
responsibility for the construction of the village is invested in the Fairview Realty 
Company, an organization formed for the purpose. The area selected for immediate 
subdivision comprises some 200 acres of which a little less than half will be de- 
veloped at once. Nine hundred and seven houses are now under contract. These 
consist of five, six, and seven rooms. The completion date under the first contract 
falls in September. 1918. so that by that date we should be able to point to a 
phenomenon new on this continent—some 1,400 workmen constituting with their 
families a town of five thousand persons living under conditions which a National 
Government alone made possible. 

Jt must be remembered that the solution of the problem is closely related to 
transportation facilities. When a single street car fare will carry a passenger to 
and beyond the city limits in any direction. building in the suburbs will be given 
a great impetus. In the case of Toronto, adequate transit must soon follow the 
acquisition of the street railway lines by the city and housing programmes should 
be based upon this development of the near future. 

Where land is available outside cities and there is no street railway line to the 
property, a service of motor buses might be organized. In London more than 
3,000 of them carry over 000,000,000 passengers annually. Buses are now operated 
in New York, Washington, Detroit and Utica, so it will be seen that they are no 
longer an experiment. ‘They possess flexibility of movement and flexibility of route. 
Four inches of snow can tie up a street railway service while in Ottawa a motor 
bus line was operated successfully through eighteen inches of snow. With the 
development of garden suburbs and a demand created for transportation it is 
reasonable to suppose that an etftort will be made to supply that demand. The 
eradual extension of hydro-electric power will render this easier. Transportation 
facilities should not be provided for new districts without protecting the cheap 
land. thereby opened up. from inflated prices. 


The Provincial Commission when appointed should not, of course, concentrate 
its attention exclusively upon cities and towns. The need for improvement in 
housing accommodation and town planning is greater in some villages than in 
many towns, The policy of isolated farm settlements has not made rural hfe 
attractive and the time has come to consider the establishment of agricultural 
colonies and villages. provided at least with some of the amenities to be found in 
towns and cities. This subject is fully discussed in the report of “ Rural Planning 
and Development” by Mr. Thomas Adams, issued by the Commission on Conser- 
vation. 

A vital factor in the consideration of this question is the cost of materials and 
construction. Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, architect, of New York, says: “It would 
be difficult to find a practical art which throughout all the centuries of man’s 
civilization has made slower progress than the art of home building. It is a 
curious fact that scientific and co-operative principles have been applied to almost 
every item in the poor man’s living account but the second largest single one— 
that of his housing. His bread. his clothing and his watch are factory products, 
largely guaranteed sometimes by Government. His house is usually ‘custom 
made’ and bought at the mercy of a speculative builder.” 

The majority of estimates that have appeared recently in the press have had 
ta do with the building of single houses. No manufacturer proceeds on that 
plan. We need investigation and research into all the factors that contribute 
to the cost of home-building. It would seem that reduction in cost might be 
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brought about very largely by the adoption of the standardization principle which 
could be applied to concrete, wood or other material. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is conducting such research work. The scheme is to do for the labouring 
man’s home what Ford has done for the automobile with certain additional con- 
ceptions relative to educational, hygienic and aesthetic purposes. Most promising 
experiments are now being conducted in the ase of poured concrete. 

All considerations point to the conclusion that the most scientific solution 
of the problem lies in the direction of garden cities and suburbs. It seems, 
however. to be the aim of all our cities to crowd as many people within their 
boundaries as possible, in order that they may boast of the size of their population 
and exult over other cities where the population is not so large and does not 
grow so quickly. 

There should be no difhculty in starting a garden city or at least a number 
of garden suburbs in Ontario, but such schemes can only succeed when backed 
by adequate capital, and if the main objects of the Garden City Association are 
rigidly adhered to. These objects must not be relaxed in order to secure some 
speculative purpose. This temporizing, if allowed. will inevitably end in failure 
and set the movement back for many years. 


PALLIATIVE MEASURES. 


In the great anxiety to get something done quickly there is grave danger 
that the wrong thing will be done, the result of which will be the perpetuation 
of many of the evils of which we complain. Various cities and states when con- 
fronted with the housing problem have tried palliative measures. Particularly 
unfortunate elsewhere has been the experience with the three-family apartment 
which rapidly degenerates into a tenement. It will take some time to work out a 
permanent solution, but it would, be a blunder which could not be rectified if in 
the meantime rows of unsightly tenements, built with no regard for the amenities 
were to be rushed up in localities where individual homes are still the rule. 
Housing reformers the world over are agitating for the removal of the “ three 
Decker.” 

It seems to be the tendency whenever there is a shortage of houses, to propose 
the tenement house as a permanent institution in order to overcome that shortage. 
In view of this tendency it may be well to recall British experience from 1875 
to 1909, at the end of which period the almost revolutionary Town Planning Act 
was passed. During that period sanitary and social reformers accepted the tene- 
ment, and encouraged philanthropists to erect buildings of this type. At the 
end of that period public opinion completely changed. and is now almost unani- 
mously in favour of the small dwelling. Everywhere the tenement is now con- 
demned, except as a mere temporary expedient where special problems exist. The 
building of tenement houses should be absolutely prohibited, but if this is not 
possible their building should be strongly discouraged, and the strictest safe- 
guards be insisted upon. If, for example, we require tenement houses over 
four storeys high to be constructed fireproof throughout, as do St. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton and St. Louis, and require all three or four storey tenements to have 
brick exterior, stairs, halls, and fire escapes, investors in house property will 
construct houses less than three storeys in height because they will be comparatively 
cheaper in cost per unit of construction. 

In almost every town there are a number of old houses which have fallen 
from their high estate, but yet are still sound in construction and capable of 
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being made sanitary and healthful dwellings. A form of effort in which private 
citizens might well engage is in buying up from time to time some of the more 
antiquated houses, improving them in the more essential respects, letting light 
into dark rooms, doing away with antiquated sanitary conveniences and sub- 
stituting modern ones, improving generally the quality, tone and general ap- 
pearance of the house, and when such renovation has been completed putting in 
a higher grade of tenants, and then as opportunity offers selling the building 
at a reasonable advance. 

An association formed for work of this character is the Octavia ILill Associa- 
tion, the aim of which is to improve the living conditions in the poorer residential 
districts of the City of Philadelphia. The achievements of this association are 
as follows: 

1. The securing of $229,600 for better housing conditions, which is repre- 
sented by stock in the association at $25 per share on which dividends of four 
per cent. have been paid for twenty years. 

A friendly relation between tenants and collectors, making the latter a 
family counsellor and friend of the former. 

3. The ownership of 186 houses occupied by 253 families in which the 
standards of the association are required as to living and sanitation. 

4. ‘The management for other owners of 224 houses occupied by 160 families 
in which the same standards are required. 

5. The conversion of a menacing slum condition in Germantown into a bright 
wholesome settlement of 52 Italian families enjoying a common playground and 
garden allotments. 

G. The alteration for the Girard estate of eleven large residences into apart- 
ments suited to the changed neighbourhood conditions. 

. The alteration and inanagement for one owner of 23 houses for 38 families 
tee is shown a striking example of how the interior of a block may be developed 
for community use, and where is maintained a kindergarten and centre for 
social work. 

S. The incorporation of the Philadelphia Model Ilomes Company and the 
erection for that company of 32 houses with apartments for £8 families having 
in common the use of a playground around which the houses are built. The 
croup sets a standard for construction of low priced dwellings the rents of which 
are aa $8.50 to $15.50 per month. 

A study of housing conditions leading to improved housing legislation 
and ih creation of the Philadelphia TIousing Association to carry on such lines 
of legislative and educational housing work not possible under the charter of 
the Octavia Hill Association. 

Of course there are old houses that cannot be made habitable and sanitary, 
and we have paid homage to this class of property for years. ‘These houses are 
a menace to the health, the morals and ceneral standards of living. An individual 
who sinned so griev ously against the community would be punished—why should 
we be so much more charitable towards an individual’s property. The old house 
like the old sinner should be dealt with less charitably than the new. 

Unwholesome houses the owners of which refuse to make them healthful 
and sanitary should be scrapped as ruthlessly as antiquated machinery the owners 
of which find that new and improved machinery is more economical. 

Buying lots was once a popular pastime and there must be many working 
men who own, or partially own lots on which it would be possible to build if 
other conditions could be made favourable. In Ontario. around most of our cities 
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a large number of lots must have been purchased during boom times. Many 
of these, of course were bought for speculation, but now that the expected price 
does not seem likely to be realized, many of them could likely be obtained at a 
fair price if investigation were made. Others would be built upon if money were 
available at a low rate of interest, and the cost of building were reduced. The 
Ontario Government has recently allocated a suin of $2,000,000 to be loaned under 
proper safeguards for home building purposes. This is frankly stated to be a 
temporary expedient and it is to be regretted that in some quarters it was 
received with carping criticism. 

The municipal authorities themselves could do much to reduce the cost of 
building. The labourer who knows no more about correct town planning and 
house building than a child often insists on building his own house. For the 
benefit of such men as these, and others who own lots, a series of standardized 
plans and specifications should be prepared by architects who know their business. 
These could be supplied either at a low cost. or in view of the community im- 
provement that would be brought about by the erection of houses based on these 
plans. supplied free. Ftoom should be allowed for variation in size and elevation 
and other details in order to avoid monotony if several were built in the same 
neighbourhood. 

Most cities have machinery by which home-building could be stimulated. City 
architects. engineers and lawyers could all help. The architect and the health 
ofticer could prepare jointly the standardized plans and specifications in which 
details of every piece of material required should be given. The purchasing 
department could purchase these materials at the source of manufacture and have 
them available at cost. The legal department could assist in reducing the legal 
expenses, and the engineers’ department might also assist in staking out the 
position of the building upon the land. While it is perhaps not desirable that 
the municipal authorities themselves should embark upon building operations 
they can regulate and stimulate home-building by methods such as are above 
outlined. 

Most towns own considerable quantities of land which they have acquired 
through excess condemnation, failure to pay taxes or other reasons. Why should 
they not set a good example to private owners and sell this land at an uninflated 
value for building purposes? In Toronto where there is probably the greatest 
scarcity of houses, the city has acquired through the non-payment of taxes 15.137 
feet of frontage having an approximate value of $500,000, and 12,423 feet of 
frontage approximating in value to $700,000. The latter has been purchased from 
time to time in connection with street openings and other civic undertakings, 
and it not further required for such works. This gives a total of 25,560 feet 
of frontage very little of which, if any, is revenue producing property in its 
present idle state. The same condition probably exists in a lesser degree in many 
of our smaller towns. 

It has been suggested that a tax exemption for a period of vears might be 
allowed on houses of a certain fixed value, if built according to approved plans, 
but this while reducing the maintenance charges would not materially affect 
the initial cost of the house. The whole system of assessment, is. however, in need 
of careful study as it bears a definite relationship to the problem of home-building, 
and too frequently this relationship is overlooked. 

All plans looking forward to the solution of the housing problem mmnst 
include both restrictive and constructive legislation. In those portions of cities 
that are fairly well built up. the building regulations cannot with safety be 
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relaxed, but in those portions of the suburbs that are still to be laid out and 
adequate space can be allowed between the buildings, certain restrictions relating 
to the width of the paved parts of residential streets, kind of building material, 
etc., could be removed without danger, thus bringing about considerable reduction 
of cost. 

Any palliative measures that may be adopted should keep in view the wider 
outlook towards a permanent solution and be made to contribute as far as possible 
towards that solution. 


ASCERTAINING THE EXaAactT SITUATION, 


One of our main troubles is that we are trying to solve in twelve months or 
less, problems that have taken thirty or more years to develop. It has been well 
said that “ getting results” still counts more with some men than getting the 
right results in the most efficient and economic way. We lay out towns and 
townships. construct buildings, roads and bridges and colonize Jand without proper 
development schemes, on the theory that getting things done quickly is more 
important than getting them done efficiently and well. ‘This theorv of going 
blindly for results on the principle of “hustling” is the refuge of the unscientific 
or unimaginative mind that is impatient of expert advice or plans because they 
are presumed to waste time in preparation which ought to be given to con- 
structive work. The problems are too complex tv be solved by simple one-sided 
remedies. <Attempis to reach a solution by short-cuts and quick results as in the 
past can only lead to the same kind of failure. 

In view of the complexity of the problem, the interests involved. and the 
amount of money necessary to be spent in evolving satisfactory schemes it becomes 
pertinent to ask what we really know about the actual needs and requirements 
of the various communities throughout the Province. To attempt to carry out 
a programme on hearsay evidence is to invite mistakes which will result in the 
shattering of public confidence and will set back real housing reform for an 
indefinite period. 

Consider recent statements that have appeared in the press. The chairman of 
the Toronto Housing Company is quoted as saying that his company has 150 
applications for its houses that cannot be supplied. and he is also quoted as saying 
that Toronto needs 500 more houses. The Mayor of Toronto is reported to have 
said that Toronto needs 500 more houses, and Dr. Hastings in a written report 
puts the number at from 5,000 to 10,000 of low-priced houses to meet present 
demands and 5,000 a year for the next three years at least. Some sav that in 
ITamilton 500 houses would satisfactorily meet the present situation, others say 
1,000. It is said that Brantford requires 700 houses, Welland, 500 and 
border cities in the neighbourhood of 1.000. In view of these discrepancies it 15 
evident that the facts have not been ascertained. or that wrong deductions have 
been drawn. According to the estimates that are at present available the ex- 
penditures would work out as follows for houses costing $2,500 without including 
the cost of the lot on which they are built: 
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The above places are not the only ones in the Province where a_ housing 
problem exists, and the expenditure needed to cover the whole of the Province 
would, of course, be much greater than the above total amount of $20,500,000. 
Great as is the amount involved it is well within the ability of the Province 
properly aided hv the Federal Government, to carry out, but it should not be 
undertaken until we know the facts. This all goes to show that we must investi- 
gate first, then legislate. Before plunging in and building something, we must 
know the extent and character of the demand for houses and the experience of 
other places in meeting somewhat parallel conditions. We need a social and 
economic survey. a diagnosis that will give confidence in the prescription for 
immediate needs and at the same time lead to the adoption of measures that will 
prevent more bad conditions arising. and will apply to meeting the situation in 
more normal times. 

No plea is made for delay. Action should be taken at once but that action 
shonld be based upon knowledge. and the acquisition of that knowledge is the 
best wav to secure quick and lasting results. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF HousInG TO HEALTH AanpD DISEASE. 


During the first vear of the war it was made manifest to Britain that effective 
measures were imperative. \lodern warfare had shown, as peace could not do. 
the vital part plaved by health and living conditions in industry. for it quickly 
became evident that industry was to play a great part in winning battles. This 
compelled a complete acknowledgment that the most vital factor to maximum 
production and national prosperity is the living conditions of the worker. 

Great as are the economic factors in the problem of building homes for the 
people. there are other factors which are more important. The monetary loss 
to the community owing to disease. delinquency. crime and feeble-mindedness, is 
far greater in amount than the total that would be expended in providing 
sanitarv homes with beantiful surroundings for all the people who need them. 
The time has come when give what stress we mav to the so-called purely economic 
features we must give renewed and added emphasis to the kind of men we are 
turning out from our shops and factories. the kind of women who are swarming 
into commerce and industry. the kind of mothers who keep our workers’ homes. 
and most of all the kind of children who are growing up in unhealthy surround- 
ings. (Children as national assets never stood so high as thev do to-day. It is 
generally admitted that had housing conditions are the main cause of all our 
preventable disease. 

From a recent report of Professor Irving Fisher. of Yale. we learn that 
there are 3.000.000 persons in the United States at all times suffering from some 
form of sickness (equal to approximately 300.000 in Canada) of whom about 
1.100.000 are in the working period of hfe. three-quarters being actual workers 
who must lose at least $700 a vear. makine an aggregate loss from illness of 
$550.000.000. The expense of medicine. medical attendance. extra foods. ete., 
would equal this amount; thus we have the total cost of illness as $1,100,000,000, 
of which it is assumed that at least one-half is preventable. The sick man is a 
burden to the community whilst the healthy man is an asset. The one has to 
be earried. the other carries his own burdens and helps to carry the burdens 
of others. 

It has been well said that “tuberculosis is the disease of darkness.” The 
spot maps match. The maps indicating the highest infant death-rate. the highest 
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tuberculosis death-rate, the greatest juvenile delinquency exactly match the spot 
map indicating the greatest congestion in housing accommodation. ‘These subjects 
are so inter-related that they cannot possibly be separated. Where surveys have 
been made it has been demonstrated that there is from 20 to 00 per cent. more 
tuberculosis in tenement house districts of every city than in the individual homes. 
Recently a study of two contrasting districts was made in Cleveland and one 
of the results was the showing in actual figures of the relationship of disease and 
death to imsanitary dwellings. One district was in the old crowded business 
section of the city. The other was in the outlying section and near some manu- 
facturing plants. The rents in both were practically the same. In the first dis- 
trict between 1907 and 1914 there were 908 cases of tuberculosis or 52 per 
thousand. In the second district there were £50 or 2S per thousand. In the 
first district there were 665 cases of contagious disease in 1912 or three per 
thousand. In the second there were 286 cases or 1.29 per thousand. [Evidence 
of the same character could be given for all the large cities in England. Scotland 
and the United States. 

\J] the evidence goes to prove that the economic loss to the community caused 
by preventable disease and death resulting from unsatisfactory housing conditions 
is very great, and in estimating the cost of a good housing programme it would be 
only fair to take into consideration the saving that would be caused bv the 
elimination of the causes of that loss. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF Eptearion To IloweE BUILDING. 


It has often been said that Government- cannot move in advance of public 
opinion. This is. of course. true but it does not relieve Governments of the 
duty of educating that public opinion in such a way that thev may be able to 
advance. Perhaps there is no subject upon which there is such general ignorance 
as that of the proper housing of the people. It should be one of the funda- 
mental duties of commissions and committees to educate the people as it is only 
by their support that progress is possible. 

Both technical and general education has a close relationship te this subject. 
Technical and industrial education. if it is going to appeal to the masses, and to 
return dividends for the expenditure that is being made upon it. must result 
in an increase in wages for those who are receiving it. Increases in wages act 
as a solvent of the problem—slow but sure—as they help the workman to live 
in a better home. Proper instruction in town planning. the principles of co- 
operation, and the mechanics of building will result in greater economies and 
more satisfactorv homes. 

General education should concern itself with both the present gencration 
and the next. The publicity departments of the Federal and Provincial Com- 
missions previously recommended should attend to the former. and the latter should 
be done through the schools. 

All efforts towards building satisfactory homes either in Great Britain or 
the United States owe the main part of their success to the press. A newspaper 
campaign properly conducted is one of the best methods of educating the public 
and informing it in regard to the advantages of beautiful. convenient and sanitary 
homes. Free use should be made of statistics presented in graphic form and not 
in the usual wav of columns of figures which to the uninitiated mean nothing, 
and generally have a rather repellant effect. 

Another method which can be used to advantage is the picture method. 
It should be one of the functions of the Commissions to have sets of lantern 
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slides and moving pictures prepared showing the activities and building of 
garden cities and suburbs, the work of home building associations, new methods 
of building homes, the results of researcli work in home building, the effects of 
bad town planning contrasted with those of good town planning, and many other 
features concerning the sanitary housing of the people which it is essential 
should be known before there can be a general sentiment in favour of the. develop- 
ment of a permanent programme. 

In this connection the financial aspect of the problem can also be dealt with. 
The total cost of different types of houses, the methods of payment, the saving 
resulting from coutinuous work unhampered by absence through sickness, the 
financial results that may be reasonably expected from the cultivation of garden 
plots, and other features may be emphasized with advantage. Indeed, one of the 
greatest services the Commissions could render would be the employment of a 
permanent lecturer whose services should be available to every authority desirous 
of inaugurating a popular campaign. The material available for work of this 
kind is very large and of great variety. 

Education of the general public can also be carricd on by means of reports and 
bulletins. The reports of the Commission of Conservation should be more widely 
circulated and might well be of two kinds, first a limited edition designed to 
appeal to the scientific mind, and, second, a much larger edition calculated 
to appeal to the average working man who is considering the question from a 
personal point of view of a home for himself and his family. The monthly, the 
Conservation of Life, which amongst other problems of conservation and re- 
construction deals with those of providing homes in which to build up a nation. 
should receive a wide circulation. In fact, all means should be taken to bring 
the various aspects of the subject before the people upon whose co-operation 
and active interest the ultimate solution of the problem depends. 

Inspection and instruction is carried on under various health authorities 
by women who visit the homes of the poorer classes and give assistance and 
advice in all that pertains to the bringing up of children and the sanitary condi- 
tions of the home. It is said that one of the women visited said to the Inspector: 
“J guess 1 don’t need anybody to teach me how to bring up children. I have 
buried seven of ’em.” When once the people are really convinced of the danger 
of uncomfortable, ugly and insanitary houses. and the feasibility and economy 
of obtaining homes that will be a credit to themselves and their children they 
will be willing to make the necessary temporary sacrifices. 

The people must be taught to take a long range view, and while planning 
for the immediate present not lose sight of future needs and developments. It 
is true here as in every other department of our national life that “where there 
is no vision the people perish.” Unless the leaders of our people are convinced of 
the importance of the problem there is little hope of accomplishing much. The 
efforts to educate the people must not be spasmodic. They must be continnons 
and long sustained if they are to accomplish their purpose. 

The measures above outlined are outside the functions of what is generally 
understood as our systems of education but those systems surely have a part to 
play in this important matter. Are our universities doing their part? The 
University of Liverpool has a school of civic design. Birmingham University 
has a lecturer on “ town planning,” and London University has just appointed a 
professor in the same subject. 

Our lower schools also can do much in this matter. We are building for 
the future and the best way to do this is through the schooJs where our future 
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voters, legislators and administrators are being trained. It has been well said 
that whatever you wish to find in the life of a nation vou must first place in 
its schools. Education for the next generation will filter through to the parents 
and in this way will serve a double purpose. 

Why should not the arithmetic econeern itself with the financial problems of 
the purehase of homes. the cost of building, how rates and taxes are levied, cost 
of local improvements. comparison between renting and purchasing, etc? Many 
interesting problems of this nature might be set which would also serve all the 
purposes of arithmetical training. 

History might coneern itself, among other things, with the development of 
the home. and its importance in the upbuilding of a nation. The relationship 
of the home to the development of the town might be clearly shown, and the too 
prevalent idea that the importance of a town depends on the size of its popula- 
tion should be corrected. 

Could not the so-called art in our schools be more direetly related to the 
planning of houses. streets and towns? Plans and elevations, interior decoration, 
beautiful furniture, wall paper, floor coverings, the layout of streets and parks 
might be made the medium of a great part of the art that it is possible to give 
in our schools. 

Several American eities publish bulletins on town planning. written in simple 
language for the use of the schools and the plan might be followed with advantage 
in this Province. 

The permanent solution of the housing problem cannot be effectively worked 
out unless a long range view is taken and in this connection it will not he safe 
to ignore the schools. 
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Appendix VIII. 


THE ONTARIO HOUSING PROBLEM. 


AN ATTEMPT AT ITS SOLUTION. 
By MRS. J. E. WETHERELL. 


(Essay awarded special prize). 


“You cannot rear an Imperial race in the slum.’”—Lord Rosebery. 


It is only during the war that the State has awakened to the full sense of its 
responsibility towards the proper housing of its citizens. There were, it is true. 
in the happy ante-bellum days faint stirrings of the Governmental conscience 
about domiciling matters. which resulted in the English Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909; but it has been only during the present conflict that we 
have completely realized not only the actual military, industrial and moral value 
of the home to the State, but also the consequent obligation of the State, in sheer 
self-interest. to ensure to its citizens homes of such a character and in such 
surroundings as to enable us as a nation to produce the highest type of manhood 
and of womanhood. The Mother-country discovered that she could not make good 
soldiers out of slum-bred lads and men. Then the Munitions Board learnt that it 
could not secure an adequate output of shells, fuses and high explosives from 
improperly housed mechanics, so it set to work at once at great expense to provide 
model dwellings and suitable recreation centres for the munitioneers at Gretna 
Green and other ready-made villages. Lastly, the whole Empire began to realize as 
never before that it 13 to the home, no less than to the church and the school. that 
we owe the inculcation of those ideals that we like to associate with the name 
British.—ideals of chivalry. self-sacrifice and cheerful courage, of generous service 
to mankind and of fidelity to plighted word. which have proved the safeguards of 
civilization when mere statutory virtue has failed. Roused. therefore, by these three 
forms of the importance of the home to the common weal. England has already 
begun to exterminate her slums and has prepared a gigantic reconstruction scheme, 
providing for the building of from 250.000 to 500,000 houses in the first two vears 
after peace is declared. 


In Ontario we have a housing problem of lesser magnitude, but one involving, 
nevertheless. certain peenliar difficulties of its own. In our three largest cities we 
have allowed slums to develop to an extent unbelievable by those who have nc ver 
wandered into the crowded distriets. Indeed. every year the State suffers a }:ro- 
digious loss from the eharacter of the dwellings in which we house a great pro- 
portion of our urban population—the dark. crowded. unsanitary tenements and 
the ugly, “featureless. cardenless ” houses that make no appeal to sentiment and 
furnish no stimulus to the imagination. Many of our factories cannot get the 
needed workmen because of the scarcity of attractive houses in the various in- 
dustrial towns. while our farmers cannot secure help in the house or in the field 
owing to the almost universal lack of a separate cottage for the farm labourer 
and his wife. The problem is further complicated by the regard that we must 
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have to the future. when our soldiers return from overseas and when the tide of 
immigration again sets in towards Canada. Morcover, account must be taken 
of a possible redistribution of our industrial population when our factories change 
back from a war to a peace basis. 

Owing to this latter contingency and to the fact that the present abnormally 
high prices of building materials and of labour are largely, if not wholly, due to 
war conditions, it would scem only sound economy if we should restrict our build- 
ing, at least as far as practicable, during the present conflict, tu the Federal 
Government’s housing of its war workers and shipbuilders. ‘Thus. we should be 
concentrating all our energies upon the winning of the war, our municipalities 
would be adhering to the safe economic principle of * keeping within the rim of 
their shilling.’ and we should have the necessary time in which to prepare our 
plans properly so that an adequate housing scheme might be put into effect as 
soon as,the post-bellum reconstruction period begins. In this way a considerable 
measure of relief could be given at once and a certain permanence could he assured 
to those industries that we shall need after the war. ‘Ship-building. for in-tance, 
must necessarily become a permanent peace industry if we are to secure sufficient 
tonnage in which to export our products when I¢ngland is busy re-capturing her 
old-time trade in the four quarters of the globe. ‘Therefore, it would be the part 
of wisdom if the Dominion Government were to build, say at Kingston. Toronto, 
Welland. Sarnia and Port Arthur, model villages or model suburbs for the ship- 
yard workers. somewhat on the plan of the town built by the United States 
Government at Yorkship. New Jersey. The houses, thus provided under the 
supervision of the Conservation Committee, would furnish the general public with 
the best possible demonstration of good housing and with the most convincing 
arguments in its favour. 


If such a plan were followed. there need then be no extravaszant make-shift 
policy for the housing of the rest of the province. Rather, the Dominon and 
Provincial Reconstruction Committees would then be able to consider carefully 
the various difficulties that nowadays constitute a harrier to home ownership, 
could have time to formulate a financial policy by which to remove the-e obstacles, 
to make a complete and definite survey of the housing needs of the whole province, 
to engage in a “ Ketter-Ilousing ” publicity campaign. and to arrive at a decision 
as to the respective responsibilities of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
and the municipal Councils in the. matter of providing dwelling house accommo- 
dations after the war. 


At present the following obstacles stand in the wav of meeting hy private 
enterprise the increased demand for houses :— 


1. The high price of land, 

2. The high cost of bwildine materials and of labour. 

3. Heavy taxation, 

4. And, in Toronto, the lack of cheap and rapid transportation to the suburbs. 


Obviously, the agrarian. difficulty is the crux of the matter. since the cost 
of the land affects also the a-sessment and the consequent taxation, and since any 
effort to solve that part of our problem sets in motion the whole machinery of 
our housing scheme. 
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Our first move would therefore be to equip the Ontario Bureau of Municipal 


Affairs with the wide powers now enjoyed by the Iénglish Local Government 
Board. 


The next step would be io have this Bureau order a complete and definite 
housing and town-planning survey made, by means of a prescribed questivnnaire, 
of cach town and city in the province and also of the suburban areas contiguous 
to these centres. In drawing up the scheme of investigation, the Provincial Depart- 
ment should be assisted by an expert town-planner and by some experienced 
officer of the Public Health Department. The knowledge of municipal affairs 
thus gathered in any particular town should include, among other things, in- 
formation on the following subjects :— 


1. The number of families, with incomes specified, now in need of houses, 
and any possible change in the demand that peace conditions might bring. 


2. The proportion of this number that wish to buy their homes, the proportion 
that prefer to rent, and the price that they would be willing to pay in each case. 


3. The price of building lots suitable for workmen (a) within the city with 
all urban conveniences, () immediately outside the town limits. 


4. The distance of these lots in each case from the workmen’s employment 
and the transportation facilities between the two points. 


5. The price for which a five-room house, with bath, could be built on these 
lots, with any recommendations for use of any particular building materials in 
that district. 


6. Any efforts that have been made to supply the demand by (@) private 
effort, (0) industrial corporations, and (¢) by housing companies that have 
-taken advantage of the municipality’s guarantee of 85 per cent. of their bonds. 
Photographs of the houses thus provided, showing the degree of beauty that they mav 
possess in themselves and the relation that they may hear to their natural environ- 
ment. 


7. In the case of cities especially, full details of any evils that may exist, e.g., 
overcrowding, lack of fresh air, sunlight or sanitary conveniences. 


The third step would be the drafting by the Burean of Municipal Affairs, 
with the advice of the Conservation Commission, of a revised Housing and Town 
Planning Act, containing an obligatory minimum of requirements, as Lord Ilenry 
Cavendish-Bentinck would recommend, and providing for a method of inspection 
(similar to that employed by the Department of Education) by which this law 
could be enforced. We have already prescribed an obligatory minimum of education, 
so why should we not also, while our country is still young, exact from the munici- 
palities a certain minimum of town planning? Only by such means ean we avoid 
overcrowding, and the indiscriminate mixture of factory and residence districts, and 
secure the proper lay-out of streets and provision for parks and playgrounds. 
If “ Muddy Little York,” for instance, had employed a town planner a century ago, 
the modern Toronto would not now be devoid of diagonal arteries to shorten the 
distance from the heart of the city to the suburbs. nor if it had adopted a 
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proper system of zoning even fifteen vears avo should we now see big indu-trial 
establishments within a block of the two best private residences in the province. 

An obligatory minimum should apply to the houses as well as to the land. 
A minimum requirement of the number of cubic feet to each person. of the window 
space for each room, of water supply, sewer connection and plumbing, and of oj en 
space in the rear of each house should be fixed by Provincial legislation. Tenement 
houses should be alssulutely forbidden. and the taking in of lodger> should he allowed 
only, as in London. by special permis-ion of the City Council. Provision 
should be made for the periodic inspection of all houses under a certain rental, 
and power should be given to the medical health officer to order the immediate 
vacation of any unsanitary house. 

In maintaining so high a standard. it should be our aim to secure the co- 
operation of all classes rather than to arouse antagonism. For this reason. a 
perfectly organized campaign for better housing should be carried on in the public 
press, and. as in the case of the Chicago Child Welfare campaign, in the moving 
picture theatres. which may now be classed as a sort of “fifth estate.” Every 
argument should be given and the best illustrations shown of the desirability of 
home-ownership for every family. Decentralization should be encouraged by 
pictures of garden cities like Letchworth. of garden suburb: like Hampstead. and 
of model villages hike Port Sunlight. 

Since beauty need be no more expensive than ugliness, a determined warfare 
should be waged in the illustrated newspapers and on the films against the un- 
lovely, inconvenient type of dwelling with which the speculative builder has bcen 
defacing our towns and cities for the last quarter of a century. Contrasting illustra- 
tions should be used showing. first. the ugly average modern house of Ontario, 
and, secondly, the comfortable home of pleasing outline and proportions that 
might have been built for the same money. Contrasts of the interiors might also 
be shown, illustrating the present lay-out and the better plans that might have 
been followed at the same cost. Here, too, the campaign in favour of the three- 
decker might be dealt a deathblow if we should throw on the screens the following 
picture. (Illustration follows.) 

Since the average workingman’s house rarely has the advantage of being 
built from an architect’s plan, a Provincial architect should be employed to draw 
up plans for several] standard dwellings ranging in cost from $1,600 to $3,500. 
The Toronto City architect has already designed such a house to cost 32.500. 
The standard type should admit of various modifications in order to prevent 
monotonous uniformity on any street on which these plans might be exclusively 
used. Incidentally, I might recommend that. in making his designs. the architect 
should have the advice and co-operation of the chief town planner. of a medical 
health officer, and last but not least. of a woman expert in household science. for 
the efficiency of our nation has been much impaired in the past by the ill-planned 
dwellings in which the over-worked housewife has had to bend over back-break- 
ing sinks and has been obliged to take countless unnecessary steps in the fulfilling 
of her daily tasks. 

In our efforts to secure the ideal] standard of housing suggested by such plans 
we shall gain most valuable help if we take care to enlist the support of the labour 
leaders on our side. 

Having then got all our preliminary machinery set in motion. we have next to 
arrange the necessary financing in order to put our plans into effect. Here a 
combination of various methods would seem wiser than the rigid following of 
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any one scheme. Five plans in particular recommend themselves as possible means 
whereby housebuilding might be made easier. the following two of which are 
wholly concerned with removing the agrarian ditheulty :— 

1. The granting of vacant building lots in the suburbs of towns and cities 
to returned soldiers with urban occupations. ‘This matter could be arianged 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. the building sites being given 
in lieu of North-West homesteads. and the grant involving the obligations to build 
on the land within three vears. 

2. A change in the present assessment law to allow the imposition of a 
sliding scale of taxation on land and buildings. whereby the assessment of the land 
is gradually increased until it reaches its full value while the assessment of the 
buildings under a certain maximum value. say 32.500 or 33.000, is gradually 
decreased to nothing. 

This plan would bring down the present abnormally high price of vacant 
subdivided land. would stimulate building. and if the adjustment were extended 
over a five-vear period. would fall heavily on no one. Each municipality would. 
of course. have to take care that its remission of taxation on the cheaper houses was 
not so great as to cause a deficit in town revenue that would have 10 be met by the 
imposition of increased taxation on the more expensive buildings. 

The other three plans. the first two of which are already in operation in the 
province. give aid both in acquiring land and in erecting buildings. ‘These are :— 

1. The law by which a municipality is empowered to guarantee up to 85 per 
cent. of their value the honds of a housing company that puts up suitable buildings 
for rent at a profit of not more than 6 per cent. on the investment. 

2. The loan of Provincial funds to municipalities to enable them to build 
(lwelling houses for sale at cost price or for rent at a moderate rental. 

3d. Lhe complete financing by the Dominion Government of a municipality’s 
house-building scheme. 

Many advantages would result from municipal building. carried on with the 
aid of Dominion funds and under the supervision of the Provincial Government. 
By buying its materials in large quantities and by giving a contract for many 
houses at the same time. a city could so materially reduce the cost of building as 
to make home-ownership again quite possible to a workman earning $20 a week, 
and to bring comfortable housing within the reach of the lower paid workers who 
ean afford merely to rent. Moreover. by building self-contained. attractive work- 
mens suburbs where each house has its own garden and where each district is 
provided with its own library. schools. churches and recreation centres. the city 
could encourage decentralization somewhat after the old Belgian fashion. ‘The 
cultivating of the gardens would help to bring down the cost of living and might 
provide profitable occupation when other work was lacking. The houses should 
be sold at cost. a small minimum cash payment being required. with a small 
monthly payment that would in a lump sum cover interest. taxes. Insurance and 
an instalment of the principal. By an extension of the whole pavment over a 
long period. the monthly amount required from the purchaser might be about ene 
per cent. of the total cost of the building and lot. 

Two other means of meeting the honsing demand might also be recommended. 
viz :— 

1. United private enterprise such as was recently planned in Guelph. where 
the citizens owning vacant lot~ banded together to build fiftv houses of standard 
type. which would be sold at cost to workmen on small monthly payments. 
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2. The co-partnership scheme by which a co-operative society owns and 
operates an industrial distrist. ‘There the workmen maintain ” flexibility of 
labour” by owning, not their houses, but as a more liquid investment, share~ in 
the co-operative society itself. 

The housing problem in Toronto must be solved by =pecial means. First, the 
down-town residence districts must be made more fit for habitation by a rem: dell- 
ing of the slums, by the provision of numervus vacant spaces, by limiting of the 
number of houses to the acre. and by a law which will compel factories to consume 
their own smoke. ‘Then, a policy of decentralization should he systematically 
followed by (@) municipal building in the suburbs, and (b) an improvement in 
the transportation service. ‘he Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Railway 
should be induced, as were the London companies, to furnish workmen’s express 
trains at cheap fares, morning and evening, and the city should extend its own 
civic electric lines ready to link them up with the Toronto Street Railway when 
the franchise of the latter company expires. An underground railway. reaching 
out diagonally to the suburbs. might also be necessary. but should be avoided if 
possible. 

Lastly, the rural housing demand should be supphed by the erection of a 
standard type of labourer’s cottage. for the building of which the farmer might 
receive a Government loan. 
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Appendix IX. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 


EXPLANATION. 


When the Ontario Housing Committee undertook to work out carious types of 
houses conforming to their recommendations and standards. as given in the general 
report. it was recognized that the full value of their suggestions would not be 
realized. unless more or less complete working drawings and specifications were 
prepared. illustrating and describing various types of construction. 

The Committee felt that this was especially desirable in view of the fact that 
less than ten per cent. of inexpensive homes have the benefit of architectural 
supervision. 

It will be readily understood that the task of preparing complete drawings, 
illustrating all types of construction. would be a very serious undertaking. The 
drawings. theretore. indicate general layout only. with governing dimensions. loca- 
tion of special items, such as plumbing fixtures. electric outlets and typical details 
of doors. window frames and sash. and special fittings. 

The specifications have been prepared as a guide in determining the general 
trade classification and standards of materials and workmanship. It will be noted 
that in the suggestions for General Conditions. as well as in trade specifications, 
the supervision of the contract forming part of an architects service has been 
delecated to the owner. This has been done for the purpose of directing the 
owner s notice. where an architect’s services are not available. to particular items 
requiring attention. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the need and desirability of the services 
of a competent architect. 

Where a development involving the construction of a number of dwellings is 
contemplated. it will always be possible. as well as advisable. to secure the advice of 
an architect. The Ontario Association of Architects has expressed its willingness 
to co-operate 1n improving the design of small houses by providing drawings at a 
nominal cost to assist the builders of individual dwellings. 


if 2) 


—- 
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General Conditions. 


This specification has reference to a Contract to be made with}, ors 
5s. ....for the ereetion and completion of a dwelling. or of dwell- 
ings, all as hereinafter described. and as shown. or to be shown. on the 
drawings. 


miiescork= will be situated.......... 2. Location 
of Works. 


These conditions are not to be understood as expressing In exact terms. 3. Contract. 
or as taking the place of the Building Contract. The latter will be 
executed. and these General Conditions are given for the purpose of 
determining the several responsibilities of the Owner and Contractor. 
for establishing general standards of material and workmanship. and a: 
a lasis for adjustments. 


An aecurate survey of the property, indicating the relation of the 4. Survey. 
building to the property lines will be furnished to the Contractor by the 
Owner. 


The Contractor for Masonry shall seeure all Permits and Licenses 5. Permits 
necessary for the execution of the entire work. excepting Plumbing and piece 
Eleetrieal work. and shall pay the lawful fees therefor. and the same 
shall be ineluded in the contraet price. This Contractor shall give the 
proper persons all requisite or desirable notices relating to the work. 
except as noted above. Fees, Permits, and Licenses for Plmmbing and 
Eleetrical work shall be paid for and obtained by Contractors for those 
trades. 


Each Contraetor shall strietly comply with all Provincial Laws and 6 Laws ant 
a : : Oe ; < Ordinances. 
Municipal Ordinances, Rules and Regulations. in so far as thev are 
applieable to the work: anything herein specified or shown on the draw- 
ings to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Water supply shall be arranged for by the Contractor for Masonry. 7. Water 
2 : is a p PSehaadhy: 
who shall obtain permits, pay fees, and install the construction water 
supply system, extending same to convenient points about the premises. 
Water rates shall be paid by this Contraetor throughout the progress of 
the work. 


The Contractor for Masonry shall lay out ihe general lines and levels 8 Laying 
ae : / Out Work. 
of the works, and be responsible for the correctness thereof. The Con- 
tractor for each trade. however. shall be responsible for the laying out of 
lines having special reference to their work. 


The Contractor for Masonry shall provide and maintain until com- 9, Watch- 
i : ° men, Lights, 
pletion of the whole work sufficient watehmen, lights and signals as maV ete, = 


be necessary to insnre Public convenienee and safety. 


The Contractor for Masonry shall provide and maintain an offiee on 10. Offices. 
the works for the use of all trades. This Contractor shall provide proper 
heht and heat for same and keep on file for general use a eomplete 
set of drawings. specifications and details. 
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pee 5° The Contractor for Carpentry shall furnish and maintain all neces- 
closures. sary temporary enclosures for door and window openings until such time 


as the permanent frames. doors and sash are in place. 


Be tees Any light required for the carrying out and completion of the 
* work shall be supphed by each Contractor for his trade. Should the 

weather become sufficiently cold to require heat the Contractor for 
Carpentry will be required to furnish same under his contract. The use 
of salamanders. or open fires, will not be permitted in any spaces where 
plastering has been commenced. 

Pee The plans. sections. and other drawings are intended to show the 

and Relation position and extent of the works and the general features of their design 

to Specifi- : ; § , : : ; by 

pation: and construction: but neither they. nor this specification, are guaranteed 
to show or describe every part or portion of the work; anything omitted, 
therefore. either from the plans or specifications. which may fairly be 
considered to be necessary for the proper execution or completion of the 
work, shall be held to be included in the Contract. 

Should drawings and specifications disagree the better quality or 
creater quantity of work or materials shall be estimated upon, and unless 
otherwise ordered in writing, shall be furnished. 

The following is a list of drawings prepared and upon which the 
eontraet is based :— 

ie E sured Figured dimensions shall take precedence of scale measurements, and 
detail drawings shall take precedence of general drawings, and shall be 
considered as explanatory of them and not as indicating additional work. 


to, Evabora~ ‘Tf. in the opinion of any Contractor, detailed drawings furnished 


Details. later show more elaborate or more expensive work than as specified or 
shown on contract drawings. it shall be the duty of such Contractor to 
notify the Owner within ten days from receipt of such drawings, in order 
that the drawings may he amended or the additional expense adjusted 
and authorized. Failure to give such notice will be construed as an 
acceptance of the drawings. 


es, ates The Contractor will be supplied with two copies of each of the draw- 

of Drawings. ings, and he must satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the said copies in 
every detail. Any additional copies will be furnished by the Owner at 
cost to the Contractor. 

1 ake Ie Should any Contractor desire to sub-let any portion of the work, he 
must first secure the Owners approval. in writing, of such sub-con- 
tractors. 

18. Materials Materials and workmanship shall be the best of the varions kinds 

ouenin. specified, and where quality is not distinctly specified. shall be in accord- 
ance with the best trade practice and in character with the building 
generally. 

Materials and workmanship of unsound or unfit character, or work 
and materials damaged after they are in place. shall be removed and 


reconstructed. Where sueh removal is impracticable. the Owner shall 
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have the Option of accepting defective work at such reduced prices as 
may be mutually agreed upon. 


The Contractor for each trade must thoroughly familarize hinself Hie EOE 
ith Other 
with the work of other trades, and arrange his work to conform with Trades. 
others, so as to eliminate all unnecessary entting. The Contractor for 
Masonry and Carpentry. particularly, should have a full understanding 


of the requirements for Plumbing and Tleating. 


All cutting and fitting of materials for the passage of pipe. or the 20. Cutting 
and Fitting. 
installation of other materials, as may be necessary for the general pro- 
eress of the work and the repairing of same, shall be done bv each Con- 
tractor whose work requires cutting. unless otherwise specified in separate 
trade specifications: all sueh cutting and fitting shall be ineluded in the 
eontract price. 
No eutting which will affect the strength or appearance of the work 
shall be done by any workman without the full knowledge and consent of 
the Owner. 


Each Contractor shall carefully examine work of other Contractors 21. Exam- 
ination of 
with which his own work shall connect. or by whieh it will he affected, Existing 
Work. 
and shall report to the owner any defect or deficiency he may find, other- 
wise he will be held to have accepted such existing work as in a suitable 
eondition for him to proceed with his own work. and as having waived all 


claims for anv damage to or defect in his own work caused thereby. 


The Contractor shall, upon acceptance of any existing work, be held 22, nee 
responsible for any damage to such work resulting from his own opera- Pees 
or 
tions or those of his sub-contractors, or from rain. snow, or other weather 


conditions. 


Kach Contractor shall provide everything for the proper protection pe OS 
an 
of his work and of the adjoining properties, and shall hold the Owner tiapbitity 
Insurance, 
free from any loss, either by accident or by damage to person or property, 
and shall, at his own expense, insure the workmen under his control 


against injury or accident. 


The Owner shall maintain Fire Insurance for the amount paid by 24. Fire 
A ~ Insurance 
him to the Contractor. Each Contractor shall insure and hold the Owner 


free from any loss by fire on the balance of the work not paid for and for 
all plant, tools, ete. 


Should any alteration be required in the work shown or described by ey 
the drawings or specifications. the same will be made without affecting works. 
the validity of this Contract. Fair and reasonable valuation of the work 
altered, added. or omitted. shall be made, and the sum agreed to be paid 
for the work according to the original specifications shall be increased or 
diminished as the case may be, the value of such alteration, addition or 
omission to be determined before the alteration is made, and shall he 
stated in the order therefor. 


The Contractor shall give his work his personal supervision and shall 96, contrac- 


provide a competent foreman for each trade on the works, at all times. t92.8 Super- 
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297. Power 
of Owner. 


28. Cleaning. 


29, Guar- 
antee. 


1. General 
Conditions. 


2. Lines and 
Level. 


3. Work 
Included. 


4. Depth of 
Inxcavations, 
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The Owner shall have the power to order the removal, after 24 hours’ 
notice, of any workman considered to be incompetent, and of all materials 
condemned. Should the Contractor refuse or neglect to supply a suffi- 
ciency of properly skilled workmen, or materials of the specified quality, 
or fail to prosecute the work with due diligence, the Owner shall he at 
liberty, after 48 hours’ written notice to the Contractor, to provide any 
such labor or materials, and to deduct the cost thereof from the Contract 
sum, or he shall be at liberty to terminate the employment ot the Con- 
tractor and to take possession, and complete the work ineluded in the 
Contract. 

In the case of such discontinuance of the employment of any Con- 
tractor, he shall not be entitled to reccive any further payment until the 
work shall be finished, at which time any balance shall be paid to the 
Contractor, but 1f the unpaid balance shall not be sufficient to comp!cte 
the works, then the Contractor shall pay to the Owner the amount of 
such difference. 


Each Contractor shall be responsible for keeping the premises and 
streets free from debris arising from his operations. At completion of 
work each Contractor shall leave the whole premises clean and in perfect 
condition. 


The acceptance of this contract shall be understood to imply and 
carry with it a guarantee on the part of each Contractor to make good 
any defects arising or discovered in the work of the building within one 
year after completion and acceptance by the Owner. whether from 
shrinkage, or failure of labor or material. 


Exeavating, 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades, and form part of this 
Specification and Contract, and shall be carefully read and adhered to by 
this Contractor. 


The Contractor for Masonry will establish and give to this Con- 
tractor the levels and lines necessary for al] excavation in connection with 
footings, walls, piers, ete. 

The Contractor for Plumbing will establish lines and levels for all 
excavating in connection with Plumbing work. 


This sub-division shall include all excavating of whatever nature 
required for footings, walls, piers, temporary and permanent drainage 
system, and water supply or other piping, all baling, pumping, bracing 
of banks, eare of pipes and conduits, al] back-filling and grading to levels 
indicated. 


Foundation walls and piers shall 1n no case be less than four feet 
below finished grade. 

The bottom of al] excavations for foundations or footings shall be 
carefully levelled and well rammed, ready to receive concrete. 

The final grading for all sidewalks and floors on earth shall be done 
when the paving or floors are ready to be laid. 
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In all cases where drawings indicate a basement or cellar. allowances 5 Allow- 


ances for 
shall be inade for emer oouna: or waterproofing exterior walls. ne 
Ee 


Wherever water, sewer, gas, or other piping is encountered, telephone & cara 
or telegraph wires. or conduit, notification shall he immediately given to 
the proper oflicials, persons or corporations owniny same, ¢ arebeing taken 
in the ineantime to properly protect same until removed, or otherwise 


provided for. 


Provision shall at all time be made to keep all excavations Tree from % Removal 
water, throughout the entire progress of the work. 


8. Founda- 


Where excessive water 1s encountered in excavating for basements or ¢355 9ins3° 


cellars, a -!-inch open tile drain shall be placed around the footings of the 
basement or cellar area, graded to drain as directed. 

Execute all back-filling as <oon as possible after foundation walls and 9%, Back- 

Filling and 

drains have been approved by the Owner. <All this filling shall be done Grading. 
in layers well flooded and tainped. 

All surplus exeavated material shall be spread about the premises, as 
directed. 


Masonry. 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades, and form part of this1. General 
Specification and Contract. and shall be carefully read and adhered to hy Con tons: 
this Contractor. 


This sub-division shall include all materials and labor of whatever 2. work 
kind necessary for the completion of all concrete footings. walls. nie 
and floors, the waterproofing of same. all brickwork, pointing, including 
pointing around windows, and all cleaning. Also all items mentioned in 
the General Conditions as forming part of this sub-division. 


This Contractor shall give proper notice to Contractors for other3. Relations 
trades in order that they may locate any openings required for their work. eae cee 
This Contractor shall also build in wood bricks, nailing strips, and 
other accessories, ~upplied by other trades. 
Wood centres for turning all brick arches will be furnished this Con- 
tractor by the Carpenter. 
After joints between door and window frames and masonry have been 
eaulked by the Carpenter, this Contractor shall point up all joints with 


cement mortar. 


Standard Requirements. 


The following requirements in regard to materials and mixtures shall 
govern in all cases where they are used in any part of the construction, 
unless otherwise specifically mentioned. These standards shall apply to 
all trades using anv of the materials mentioned under this heading. 


Water used for concrete, mortar and grout shall be clean and frees. water. 
from acids and strong alkalies. or other foreign matter. 
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5. Sand. 


6. Broken 
Stone for 
Concrete. 


7. Gravel 


for Concrete. 


S. Lime. 


9. Portland 
Cement. 


10. Non- 
staining 
Cement. 


11. Cement 
Mortar. 


12. Cement 
and Lime 
Mortar. 


13. Lime 


Mortar. 


14. Mixing 
Mortar. 


15. Freezing 


Weather. 


16. Mass 
Concrete. 
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Sand shall be elean, coarse and sharp, and free from all salt, loam, 
clay and other foreign materials; shall be washed, if required. 


Broken stone for concrete shall be elean and sharp, free from dust, 
loam and other injurious substanees, and broken and screened to sizes 
hereinafter specified for various elasses of work. 


Gravel for eonerete shall be clean, free from loam or other injurious 
substanees. When sand and gravel are delivered in bulk proportions 
must he made to meet the requirements specified by sereening if necessary. 


Lime shall be of the best quality, freshly burned lump hme of 
approved brand, and shall be stored under cover, as specified for cement. 
Lime shall he slaked in large wooden boxes and allowed to stand for not 
less than two weeks before using. 


All Portland cement used on this work shall be of a well known 
standard brand, approved by the Owner, and shall be in accordanee with 
the standard specifications of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 


Non-staining cement shall be freshly ground . . . . . .orother 
non-staining cement of equal quality. 


Cement mortar shall be composed of one (1) part Portland Cement 
and three (3) parts of sand, mixed dry in a box, wet to the proper con- 
sistency to make it work smoothly, and immediately used. 


Cement and lime mortar shall be composed of one (1) part Portland 
Cement and three (3) parts of sand, mixed dry in a box, wet to the 
proper consistency, tempered with lime paste, and immediately used. 


Lime mortar shall be composed of one (1) part lime and three (3) 
parts sand. 

When coloring is required, the desired results shall be obtained with 
mineral pigments. 


The Contractor shall provide proper boxes and platforms for mixing 
mortar, as under no conditions shall mortar be mixed on the ground, or 
on any floor of the building. All parts shall be aceurately measured and 
mixed in a manner satisfactory to the Owner. 

Cement mortar shall be mixed as required for immediate use. and 
any such mortar that has been mixed for a period exceeding thirty (30) 
minutes must not be used on the work, and must be removed from the 
premises. 


Except when completely enclosed and heated, no masonry shall be 
built when the temperature is below 20 degrees I. Jn temperatures 
between 20 degrees and 32 degrees F., or when directed. masonry may be 
executed with mortar to which salt in the proportion of 2 pounds to eaeh 
bag of cement, has been added. 

Face brick and pointing shall not, under any circumstances, be 
executed in freezing weather. 


Mass concrete shall consist of walls, piers, footings and other members 
not reinforced. 
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All materials composing the aggregate shall be measured by volume 17, Measure- 
in hoppers, boxes, barrels, or other approved accurate method. Cement Cement ana 
‘ Aggregate. 
shall be measured by weight, and one hundred (190) pounds shall be 
considered the equivalent of one (1) eubie foot; when the cement is 
delivered in bags, each bag shall be considered as equalling one (1) 


eubic foot. 


The aggregate shall be composed of sand and broken stone, or gravel. £3,258" 

as specified. To the specified quantity of cement shall be added the 
proper proportion of sand to give a mixture of maximum density. The 
number of cubie feet of sand to be used shall be determined ly experiment 
with the actual material to be used. Mix dry difterent volumes of sand 
with a fixed amount of gravel. That proportion giving the heaviest mix- 
ture per unit of volume shall be used. The mixing shall be done with the 
greatest care, so as to secure the greatest possible filling of voids. 


Conerete shall be machine mixed wherever practicable. Mixers shal] 19. Mixing. 
be approved batch types. and each ingredient of the conerete, including 
water, shall be accurately measured for each batch. The machine shall 
be operated long enough after the last ingredients are deposited in them 
to thoroughly mix and incorporate all the igredients at least one (1) 
minute. Broken stone. or gravel, when so directed, shall he thoroughly 
saturated with water before being put in the mixers, 

If the eonerete for minor portions of the work is mixed by hand, the 
material shall be mixed on a strong water-tight platform. ‘The sand and 
cement in specified proportions shall be spread in lavers on the mixing 
platform, the sand at the bottom. and then thoroughly and evenly mixed 
dry until a uniform color. It shall be turned at least three (3) times; 
water shall then be added and thoroughly incorporated into the mixture. 
The sand and cement mixture and the thoroughly wetted coarser aggre- 
gate shall then he placed in superimposed layers and be turned together 
at least three (3) times, not including shovelling from platform to bar- 
rows. The number of turnings shall be sufficient to produce a resulting 
loose conerete. thoronghly mixed and of a consistency uniform through- 
out. The use of rake or hoe will be permitted in mixing sand and cement, 
but not after stone has been added. 


The couercte shall be a wet mix of such consistency that when dumped Bete 
in place, it shall require only hght tamping. 


Concrete shall be conveyed to place of depositing in such a manner 21. Handling 
that there will be no separation of the diferent ingredients. In cases 
where such separation inadvertently occurs. the concrete shall be remixed 
before placing. Any conerete which has commenced to set before placing 
shall be rejected and immediately removed from the work and wasted in 
such a manner as may he directed. 


The specified consistency of the conerete will require only hight 2 
tamping or spading. Surfaees which will be exposed to view shall have 
the concrete well spaded against the forms to bring the finer portions to 
the surface. Holes and voids remaining after the removal of the forms 
shall be struck smooth with one (1) to two (2) cement mortar. Every 


to 


Placing. 
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precaution against quick evaporation must be taken and rough Hessian 
or hop sacking, well saturated with clean water, shall be nsed over the 
work as it progresses, if directed. When any work is stopped before 
completion of the mass, the concrete shall be left with a clean, rough 
surface withont cavities or loose stones. When placing fresh concrete 
upon the surface of old concrete, al] laitence, or scum, shal] be removed, 
using wire brushes where necessary; all dirt brushed off, and the surfaces 
of the old concrete thoroughly wet and broomed with a thin wash of 
cement grout mixed one (1) part cement to one (1) part sand. All 
forms shall he wet before conerete is poured. 

Conerete work which is to show an exposed or finished face is under 
no eircumstances to be executed with frozen materials or in freezing 
weather. or where there is a probability of freezing before the concrete 
has received its initial set. 

Conerete placed during hot weather shall be wet at least twice each 
day during the first week, and protected from the sun. 
ee Lie All forms shall be built of tongued and grooved dressed lumber of a 
Centring. thickness sufficient to prevent bulging. provision being made to prevent 

concrete adhering to forms. 
Forms shal] be left in place until the concrete has attained sufficient= 
strength to resist accidental or premature strains. 


24. Brick. Common brick shall be hard-burned, uniform in size and quality. 
- Face brick shall be as selected. 
All brick shall be the prodnet of a well and favorably known manu- 


facturer. . 
ina All brickwork below grade, and all arches and chimneys. shall be set 
in cement mortar. Brick work above grade shall be set in lime mortar. 

All-brick to be kept thoroughly wet before being laid. except in freez- 
ing weather. <All to be laid with a shove joint in full bed. thoroughly 
slushed up with mortar at every course. 

All brickwork to be built level. plumb. square and true, to dimensions 
shown. Tfeader courses. in all cases. to be bonded through the walls. 
piers and arches. 

Height of Courses—generally all work to be laid with joimts not 
exceeding three-eighths (34) inch thick. 

Common Bond.—Bricks in walls shall generally be Jaid in common 
bond, five stretcher courses to one header course. 

26. Chim- Chimneys sha]l be built true and plumb thronghout the entire height 
Ys. 


and entirely independent of any framing. 

Flues are to be formed of square, rectangular or circular earthenware 
flue linings, of the sizes indicated on drawings, but in no ease shall the 
smallest inside dimensions be less than eight (8) inches. 

Each flue at the base shall be provided with cast iron soot door and 
frame of a size equal to the largest inside dimension of the fine. 

Cast iron pipe rings. seven (7) inches in diameter, for stoves. shall 
be built in.. Unless otherwise stated. the top of pipe rings shall he placed 
one (1) foot below finished ceilings. 
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Pipe rings for furnaces shall in all cases be of the size required by 
the manufacturer ot the furnace selected. 

At the completion of the work. al} thues must be thoreughly cleaned 
from top to bottom. 


All exposed walls of common brick to he properly cleaned at the com- 27 Cleaning. 
pletion of the building and left in perfect order. All faee brick at final 
eompletion. or when directed. shall be washed down. cleaned and pointed. 

All damaged work to be made good: defective work to he cut out and 
replaced. leaving all complete and perfect in every respect. 

Where waterproofing of basement or cellar walls and floor: ix required. meena 
the type of waterproofine employed shall be determined by the condition | 
found upon completion of the excavation and the selection referred to the 
Owner for confirmation, 

Waterprooting shall be of the fellowimg types :— 


Type .\—lutegral Waterprootng. 

The waterprooting compound shall be the produet of a well and favor- 
ably Known manufaeturer and shall be used strictly in aceordanee with 
the manufacturer’: specifications. 


Type B—Membrane Waterproofing. 

This type contemplaies a eontuunuous membrane waterproofing of 
walls and tours. composed of three-ply of . . . felt and four 
moppings of . . .~ pitch. 

All perpendiewlar wall- where this waterproofing is applied shall be 
protected with one-half (!.) inch plaster coat of one (1) to three (3) 
cement which, starting at the bottom. is to be applied as waterproofing 
proceeds. 


Type C—Damp Proefing. 

This shall consist of two full moppings of re-distilled tar applied on 
the exterior wall surface from the footings to finished grade level. This 
coating must not he applied until the walls have heen cleaned and heeame 
thoroughly dry. 


Foundation wall and piers shall he of dimensions and extend to the 28. Founda- 
depth. indicated on drawings. except where local by-laws require addi- 
tienal thicknesses or depths. but in no ease less than nine (9) inches and 
extending at least four (4) feet below finished grade. 

Concrete mixture: 1-3-5. 

Stone to pass 215-inch mesh. 

Generally it is the intention that exposed surfaces shall he left clean 30. Finish 
and smooth as they come from the forms. Where this result has ipieeoacc cea 
been obtained. rough and uneven surfaces shall be carefully pointed with “2”: 
one-to-two cement mortar. 


Where conerete floors are laid on earth the surfaces shal] be carefully 31. Concrete 
; , ; ‘, Floors. 
levelled, the earth thoroughly tamped. until a firm bottom is secured, and 
filled with broken stone or gravel concrete. four (4+) inches thick. craded 
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to drain as indicated, or directed. Concrete mixture: 1-3-5. Stone to 
pass 1-inch mesh. 

Where membrane waterproofing is required this base shall be followed 
by a second layer of concrete three (3) inches thick, laid after the water- 
proofing has heen placed. 

The finished surface shall be 1-inch in thickness, composed of two (2) 
parts cement to three (5) parts sand trowelled to a perfectly smooth. 
hard and even surface, and finished neatly against the walls and piers. 

Sprinkling of dry cement on the surface while trowelling will not be 
permitted. 


Roofing. 


See The General Conditions pertain to all trades, and form part of this 
' Specification and Contract, and shall be carefully read and adhered to by 
this Contractor. 


2. Work This sub-division shall include the furnishing and placing of all com- 
Included. S46 : ° : : 
position roofing, flashing and leader boxes in connection with same. 
Where wood shingles are called for, the shingles and necessary flash- 
ing will be furnished and placed by the Carpenter, as specified under 
Carpentry. 
The Roofing Contractor will furnish and erect all hanging gutters, 
leaders, and leader heads. 


3. Materials. Materials for composition roofs shall be the product of a well and 
favorably known manufacturer, and shall be laid strictly in accordance 
with the mannufacturcr’s specifications. 

Leader Boxes: Each outlet shall be provided with a “ .. . Leader ” 
as manufactured by . . . . . . or equal. 

All flashing, hanging gutters, exterior leaders and leader heads shall 
be a favorably known brand of No. 26 Gauge Galvanized Iron. 


4. Guar- This Contractor shall furnish a written guarantee warranting all 

id proofing and sheet metal work installed under this Contract for a period 
of ten (10) vears from and after date of acceptance of the same, binding 
himself to repair or replace, at his own expense, when so ordered by the 
Owner, any and all portions of his work which may deteriorate or leak 
within said period. 


Carpentry. 


eel The General Conditions pertain to all trades. and form part of this 
Specification and Contract, and‘shall be carcfullv read and adhered to by 
this Contractor. 


2. Relations ; , 11 ] items 
Seana This Contractor shall furnish all wood nailing pieces, or other items 


Trades. which require to be built in with the work of other trades: provide all 
information in connection with openings required, furnish all templates 
required by Mason Contractor, and do all cutting of wood work required 
for mechanical trades. 


See nea This sub-division shall include the furnishing of material and labor 


for all rough and finished carpentry, including cash allowance for finish- 
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ing hardware, as specified herein, indicated on the drawings, or as may 
he necessary for the proper completion of the building. 

All materials for framing (except as otherwise mentioned), roof 4. Materials, 
sheathing and under floors shall be Hemlock, reasonably dry, sound, freeete. 
from nots, shakes, dry rot, or other imperfections impairing the soRancile 
or durability, and shall be sawn true and full, to the dimensions snc vila: 
all joists and studding shall be sized to an even width. 

Exposed rafter ends, exposed vertical wall sheathing and battens, and 
drop siding, under six (6) inches in width, shall be good quality Spruce, 
reasonably well seasoned, free from rot, sap, large or loose knots. Lap 
siding, in excess of six (6) inches in width, shall be good quality White 
Pine, reasonably well seasoned, free from rot, sap, large or loose knots. 

All joists, studding and roof rafters shall conform to the following 
sizes and spacing :— 

Floor Joists: 
mS EtO- D2 ft.- xs. s eae oe ce Mie cn ees 2” x $8”—16” O.C. 
Smomcelcent LO 16 ite 22.6. cee ones anes 2” x 10”—16” O.C. 


Roof Joists: 
For flat or Hopper roofs up to 14 ft. span 2” x 8”—20” O.C. 


1) Sy JU ee O IT ss  r 2” x 4”—16” O.C. 
Rafters: Up to 12 ft. unsupported span.... 2” x 4”—20” O.C. 
feoimers: 0 16 fl. SPA sal... ce eee cee es 2” x 6”—20” O.C. 


In general, studs shall be doubled at sides and heads of openings. 
Truss over openings wider than 3’ 0” and over all openings in load bear- 
ing partitions. Whenever studding occurs over sills, girders or plates, 
they shall run down to these, be securely spiked thereto, and to floor 
joists as well. Where studding is carried on joists, the joists shall be 
doubled under walls or partitions running parallel to joists and shall 
rest on a double plate where at right angles to joists. 


Bridge between all joists with one (1) double row of cross bridging 5. Bridging. 
for all spans up to twelve (12) feet, and two rows for all spans exceeding 
twelve (12) feet. 


Sheathing for exterior walls and roofs shall be dressed on one side to es Slee 
an even Prckness, not less than 18/16” in thickness. 


All floors throughout shall have an underfloor, dressed on one side to7. Floors. 
an even thickness not less than 13/16”. Over this lay one layer of 
sheathing Paper lapping each sheet at least three inches and extending 
under all partitions. All finished floors throughout shall be thoroughly 
seasoned kiln dried edge grain Douglas Fir, free from knots, sap stains 
or other imperfections, 13/16” thick and finished not more than 214” on 
the face. 

Finished floors shall not be laid until after all plastering has been 
completed and the plaster thoroughly dry. 

Flooring shall not be laid in less than 6-foot lengths, except for 
piecing out at walls. All flooring shall be well driven into position, 
tightly strained and blind nailed. using finishing nails in all cases. 

Flooring shall be carefully sandpapered to a smooth uniform surface 
after fans, removing all ridges and mill marks. It shall then be com- 
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pletely protected with heavy building paper, well lapped. This paper 
shall be renewed as often as required, and finally removed when «lirected, 
and all floors carefully cleaned ready for finishing. 


Floors shall be of good quality White Pine, free from sap, large or 
loose knots, dressed on all sides, finishing not Jess than 114%” in thickness 
and from three (3) to five (5) inches in width. 

Steps to all galleries and porches shal] have 1°34” strings, /" risers 
and 11%” treads, laid in two (2) widths, with 14” between widths, and 
between tread and face of riser. Material as specified for floors. 

Where lattice is indicated on drawings, it shall be composed of White 
Pine, or Spruce strips dressed on all ‘sides to 14” thick by 134” in width. 


Grounds shall be provided wherever required to afford proper nailings 
for wood trim, including door and window trim and for all base, wain- 
scot caps, chair rails, ete. 

All grounds shall be of Spruce and in general 134” x 7%” secured in 
position in a manner absolutely rigid, straight. level, even and plumb, 
so that the surfaces of finished plastering shall be flush with the face or 
edge of all grounds. 


All exterior brick walls in finished rooms shall be furred with 1” x 2” 
Spruce furring firmly secured in place. 


Where “knee ’*’ walls occur, the rafters shall be furred horizontally 
and vertically. 


Finished woodwork, such as Exterior Trim, including Main Cornice 
and Facia. Porch Posts. Cornices and Trim, Exterior Window Frames 
and Sash, Door Frames and Doors, shall be of White Pine. thoroughly 
seasoned (stock for sash and doors, kiln dried). free from sap, stains. 
large or black knots, or other imperfections marring its appearance or 
durability. 

Interior finished woodwork, such as Window and Door Trim. Door 
Frames and Doors, Picture Mould, Dado Cap. Plate Rails, Stairs, includ- 
ing finished Strings, Risers, Balusters, Ilandrail and Newels, shall be of 
British Columbia Fir, of good quality, kiln dried, free from sap, stains. 
Jarge or black knots, or other imperfections impairing its appearance. 

In general, all finished woodwork shall be finished and assembled at 
the mill, as far as practicable. and delivered at the building ready to set 
in place. — 

No Interior Frames. Trim, or other Interior Finish of any sort, shall 
be set until the plaster is on and snfficiently dry. 

All woodwork shall be worked in the best manner known to the 
Carpentry trade; mouldings shall be cleanly cut and sharply defined, and 
all mitres, copes, or butt joints accurately made. 

All panel work shall be put together in such a form as to allow 
a free movement of panels. the panel moulds being secured to stiles and 
rails. All panels shall be primed or stained before being framed into 
place. 

All work shall be free from machine marks and shall be carefully 
sandpapered. 
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All nails shall be carefully set and screws counter-sunk. 

All frames and finish of every sort shall be put up plumb and true. 

All finished woodwork throughout shall conform to the following 
“Standard Requirements.” 


Stundurd Requirements, 


All window frames shall be constructed for sliding or hinged sash. as oi 
indicated on the drawings. . 
Sliding sash shall have box frames, fitted with cast iron face steel 
axle sash pulleys. weight boxes of the sizes indicated with removable 
front to poekets in the pulley stiles and pendulum in hoxes for double 
hune sash, 
Casement frames shall be rabbetted and checked. 
All window frames shall be constructed in accordance with detail 
drawings. 


All sash shall be constructed for glass of sizes noted. Sash shall be 13. Sash. 
moulded and checked in accordance with detail drawings. mortised and 
tennoned. glued and pinned. in accordance with the best trade practice. 

All shding sash shall be hung with sash cord. the product of a favor- 
ably known manufacturer. and of a size suitable to weight of sash and 
counter-balanced with cast iron weights. 


All exterior and interior door openings shall be fitted with frames14. Door 
: ‘ : : nee Frames. 
for hinged doors, as indicated on drawings. These frames shall be rigidly 
blocked, wedged and firmly secured. Frames shall be rabbetted or fitted 
with stops. finishing full thickness of walls or partitions where required 
and arranged to receive trim on one or hoth sides. in accordance with 
detail drawings. 


All exterior door and window openings shall be tightly caulked with 15. Caulkins 
picked oakum by this Contractor, and pointed with cement by Masonry 
Contractor. After final pointing. this Contractor shall neatly sct all 
weather bead-. 


Doors shall be of the type, size and thickness indicated on details. and 16. Doors. 
shall be the product of a well and favorably known manufacturer. 

Doors shall be constructed with solid stiles and rails and three-ply 
laminated panels. 

All glazed doors shall be provided with muntin divisions and moulded 
glass stops. 


All door and window openings to have full trim. 17. Trim. 
All rooms, first and second floors. to have base with floor mould. 
Kitchens. Kitchenettes and Bathrooms to have Dado Cap. #’ 6” 
above floor. 
Dining Room to have Plate Rail. 
Living Rooms, Halls and Bedrooms to have Picture Mould. 


Stairs shall be constructed either with rough Spruce stringers and 1s. Stairs. 
finished wall and outside strings, or, treads and risers may be housed into 
finished strings. 
be) Hi. 
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All finished strings for stairs, first to second floor, shall be British 
Columbia Fir, with 7%” Fir risers and 114” Birch treads. 

Basement stairs shall have 134” Spruce treads and open risers and 
Spruce rail, where necessary. 


Each WNitchen. or Kitchenette, shall be provided with cupboard, and 
at all sinks cupboard and drain boards, or drain board only. 

Pantrics shal] be provided with cupboards, or cupboards and shelves. 

Bathrooms shall be provided with medicine cabinets. 

Coat Closets shall be fitted with Hook Strips on three sides. 

Clothes Closets shall be fitted with Hook Strip along one side; also 
one Spruce Rod, 114” in diameter, placed as directed. 


This Contractor shall provide all rongh hardware and fix all rough 
and finishing hardware. He shall allow the sum of eighty dollars ($80.00) 
per house (1.e., per family), for finishing hardware, exclusive of cost of 
setting same. This amount will be expended at the discretion of the 
Owner. 


Lathing. 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades and form a part of this 
Specification and the Contract, and shal] be carefully read and adhered to 
by this Contractor. 


This sub-division shall include furnishing and placing of all wood 
lath, Stucco Board, and corner beads, etc., readv for plastering, as may 
be necessary to properly complete the work. 


All exterior walls where stucco finish is required, and the inside of all 
exterior walls, including “knee” walls, where plastering is called for, 
shall be covered with Stucco Board. 

All interior partitions and ceilings shall be lathed with first quality 
Spruce lath. 

All salient angles shall be protected for a height of at least 6’ 0” from 
the floor with an approved galvanized metal corner bead. 


The Stucco Board shall be nailed directly to the furring with four 
nails to each lath. Nailing for lath shall be similar. 

Vertical joints shall be broken every four feet with Stucco Board, and 
every tenth lath where lath are used. 

All angles shall be made secure. Lath will not be permitted to run 
through behind studs. 

Corner beads must be set plumb and true and securely fixed in place. 


This Contractor shall assure himself that all piping, wiring, ete., has 
been inspected and approved before proceeding with the lathing. 


Plastering. 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades and form a part of this 
Specification and the Contract, and shall be carefully read and adhered to 
by this Contractor. 
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This sub-division shall include the furnishing of all materials andj Work 
labor for all plastering necessary for the proper completion of the 


building. 


The materials and methods described under * Masonry Standards “ 3: Materials. 
shall apply to this sub-division and form part of this speeification, except 
where other mcthods and materials are speeially mentioned. 

All mortar for interior plastering shall, unless otherwise specified, he 
an approved brand of hard wall plaster mixed with sand in the propor- 
tions specified by the manufacturers. 

Keen’s Cement shall be finely ground and of a well and favorably 
known brand. 

All hair shall be long cow’s hair, well beaten in the open air to 
eliminate dust and dirt. and shall be thoroughly washed before mixing 
with mortar. 


On all lathed surfaces apply a thick coat of mortar followed imme- §, Applying 
diately with a second thin coat “ darbied ” to a true and even surface. 

The third or finishing coat shall be of plaster of Paris and lime putty 
applied after the second coat has thoroughly dried. The finished surfaee 
shall be left true anc even, free from scratehes, ridges. waves, cracks, 
brush marks, stains or defacements of any sort. All aneles shall be sharp. 
straight and clean cut. 

First and second coats shall extend to floors on al] walls and partitions, 
and to all doors and window openings, finishing flush with grounds in all 
cases. 

All ceilings below pipes and wiring shall not be plastered until all 
piping and wiring is in place. tested and approved. 


For all exterior work shall consist of the following :— a ee 

The first or scratch coat shall be composed of one (1) part Portland 
cement, two (2) parts sand, five (5) per cent. jivdrated lime and suffi- 
cient clean cow’s hair to form a proper hinder. 

This eoat shall be applhed thick with sufficient force to give a good 
key and shall be seratched in all directions. 

The second coat shall be similar to the first. omitting the hair, and 
shall not be applied until the scratch coat has thoroughly dried. This 
coat shall he firmly pressed into the scratch coat and tloated to true and 
even surface. using screeds if necessary to obtain a satisfactory result. 

After the second coat has thoroughly dried and set, a third coat 
composed of one (1) part Portland cement, three (8) parts sand and 
gravel—cravel to pass 33” to 4%" mesh. This coat shall be applied with 
speeial casting trowels and all surfaces left true and even. Care must be 
taken that any work started must be finished the same day. so as to avoid 
joint marks of any kind. 


All patching of plaster or stucco work necessary after other trades 6. Patching. 
have finished shall be exeeuted by this Contractor as part of this con- 
tract, leaving neither crack, mark or stain. 


When completed this Contractor shal] remove from the building and 7. Cleaning. 
premises all staging. tools and debris of every sort arising from his work. 


pat 
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This Contractor shall exercise care to avoid soiling or spattering work 
of other trades. Any such soiling or spattering shall be removed at this 
Contractor’s expense, and in the manner directed by the ewner. 


Painting. 


The General Conditions pertain to al] trades and form a part of this 
Specification and the Contract. and shall he carefully read and adhered to 
by this Contractor. 

This sub-division shall include all materials and labour for all 
exterior and interior painting, staining and varnishing of woodwork and 
plaster, as hercinafter specified. | 


All materials shall be pure and of the best quality. ‘This Contractor 
shall submit to the owner, before any material is delivered. the name of 
the manufacturer and the brand and quality of the material proposed. 

All material approved as to brand and manufacture shall be deliv- 
ered in unbroken original packages, bearing the hrand and manufac- 
turer’s name, and shall be applied in conformity with the manufacturer's 
directions. The use of adulterants is strictly prohibited. 


All linseed Oi] shall be pure, thoroughly settled and clear. 


All shellac shall be Pure Gum Shellae, dissolved in Pure Grain 
Alcohol. 


All putty shall be absolutely fresh and shall be composed of three 
(3) parts Pure Whiting, one (1) part Pure White Lead, and enough 
Pure Tanseed Oil and drier to produce a working consistency and proper 


drying qualities. 


Paints, Stains and Varnishes shall be the product of favourably 
known manufacturers. 


All painting and varnishing of woodwork, except floors. shall be 
done as soon as possible after the completion of the woodwork. 

All painting and other finishing shall be applied by skilled 
mechanics. 

Knots, sap, and pitch m wood to be painted shall be stopped with 
shellac before priming. 

All paint shall be evenly spread and well brushed. 

Interior woodwork shall be carefully cleaned and sandpapered. 
removing stains, seratches or roughness of surface. Finish shall not 
be applied on wet. damp, dirty, rough or otherwise imperfect surfaces, 
and succeeding coats shall not be applied over others until the preceding 
coats are thoroughly dry. 

All varnish shall be evenly and smoothly flowed on, leaving no 
surplus. 

Plaster in all cases shall be thoroughly dry before painting. 


This Contractor shall protect his work against damage and shall 
also protect the work of all other trades. 
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Upon completion remove from the building all materials and debris 1% Cleaning 


arising from the work of this trade. removing all paint from adjoining 
surfaces, hardware or glass, leaving the whole in a workmanlike and 
finished condition. 


Samples of painted, stained or varnished woodwork aud of painted 1! Samples. 


plaster shall be made, and the approval of the Owner obtained before 
proceeding. 


Glazing. 
: Bye - pc, Ll. Geners 
The General Conditions pertain to all trades and form a part of this Gonuitinne. 
Specification and the Contract, and shall be carefully read and adhered 


to hy this Contraetor. 


This sub-division shall include all material and labour for glazing 2 Worls 
of all sash and doors throughout. including doors of cupboards. ete. 


Al] materials shall conform to the following requirements :— ppeicoh liste 


ery : 
Shall he as specified under Painting. 


GLASS: 

All glass less than three square feet in area shall be single 
strength. Glass in excess of three square feet, but under six square 
feet in area, shall be double strength. Glass in excess of six square feet 
in area shall be Y-inch plate. <All single and double strength glass 
shall be reasonably free from waves. bubbles, and other defects. Plate 
glass shall be free from defects of anv kind and even in_ thickness. 
Where leaded or other decorative glass is required. the character and 
design shall be as selected. 


. All glass, except for doors, shall be back puttied, secured with 4. setting. 
slaziers’ points and all edges made watertight with putty evenly and 
smoothly run, Glass in all doors shall be set with moulded glass stops. 


extraordinary precaution shall be taken for the protection of all 5. Breakage. 
glass, and at completion any breakages shall be replaced. 


At completion, or when so ordered, al] glass shall be cleaned of all 6. Cleaning. 
oil, pamt. or putty marks, washed and left perfectly clean. 


Plambing. 

The General Conditions pertain to all trades. and form a part of 1. General 
this. Specification and the Contract, and shall he carefully read and SOn@H0ns 
adhered to by this Contractor. 


This sub-division shall include the furnishing and installing com- 2. work 
plete of all stacks, drainage, vents, service water. fixtures. ete. Te: 


The entire work shall be executed as deseribed under paragraphs 3. Materials 


of description, instructions. requirements. ae using particular materials ie 


and apparatus as specified under thie rate headings :— 


4. Relation 
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Trades, 


5. Certifi- 
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HEADINGS: 
Pipe and Fittings. 
Valves. 
Ferrules. 
Soldering Nipples. 
Floer, Ceiling and Partition Plates. 
Drains and Traps. 
Cleanouts. 
Painting. 
lixtures. 


This Contractor shall confer with all other Contractors whose work 
may affect his installation, and arrange his equipment in proper relation 
with the building construction and the architectural finish. Special 
care shall be taken in the installation of all equipment where same is 
to be concealed, to see that it comes within the finished lines of floors. 
ceilings, partitions or walls. 

This Contractor shall notify all other Contractors of all openings, 
anchors, hangers. excavating or other provision necessary for the instal- 
lation of his work, and shall furnish such anchors. hangers, ete., and 
information regarding openings and excavating in ample time, so that 
proper provision can be made for same. Failure to comply with this 
requirement on the part of this Contractor will not relieve him of the 
cost of cutting for openings, installing anchors. hangers. etc., and 
excavating at a later period, and the subsequent patching. backfilling, 
etc., thereby required. 


This Contractor shall give all necessary notices. obtain all necessary 
permits, and pay all fees in order that the work hereinafter specified 
may be carried out, and he shall furnish any certificates necessary as 
evidence that the work installed conforms with the laws and regulations 
of the City and Province in which this work is carried on. 


This Contractor shall guarantee all material and workmanship used 
in the work to he of the best quality obtainable in strict accordance with 
the specifications and free from anv defects. Anv defects which may 
appear in any of the work within the vear after the acceptance, ordinary 
wear and tear excepted. shall be repaired and replaced by this Con- 
tractor, without any additional cost to the Owners. Where such defects 
occur, this Contractor shall he held responsible for all costs incurred in 
making the defective work good. and all injnries to plaster, wood or 
other finish, caused hy such replacements and repairs of defective work. 
shall be replaced and repaired in first-class condition by this Contractor 
at his own expense. 


Description of System. 


This system shall consist in general of a house sewer line starting at 
the street sewer and continued into the building under the basement 
floor, with running trap, fresh air vent and branches from same carrying 
off all sewerage, drainage and waste from all plumbing fixtures and 
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risers, floor drains and al] other apparatus requiring drain connection. 

Soll and waste branches from fixtures throughout upper floors shall be 
S P] 

connected throngh branch lines into risers discharging into house sewer. 


Back vents shall be provided from all fixture traps, such vents to be 8. Vents. 
carried to a point three (3) feet above the roof line, or joined to soil or 
waste stacks above the highest fixture connection. The bottom of all 
vent stacks shal] also le joined to soil or waste stacks below the lowest 
fixture connection. 


A connection shall be made to the water main and run underground %&. Service 
to a point inside the building, where a stopcock and drip shall be 
installed. The line shall be continued from this point to the fixtures, 
Including hot water boiler. Irom the hot water boiler a line shall be 


run to the sink (laundry tubs when tubs are indicated), basin and hath. 


Standard Requirements, 


This Contractor shall be held responsible for all measurements 20. General 
throughont and for any alterations necessary in the arrangement of pipes 
or the location of same, in order to make them come within the finished 
lines of wall or ceiling. No pipe fittings or work of any kind shall he 
covered up or hidden from view before it has been examined and 
approved by the Owner. Soil, waste and vent stacks, water leaders and 
water risers, shall be true and plumb. 

All soil or vent pipes where they pass through the reof must be 
properly flashed with five-pound sheet lead or 16-ounce copper and 
made watertight. That portion of metal resting on roof must he at 
least 20 inches square, and that portion extending up pipe, if used, 
must be 10 inehes high. 

In addition to the points specified or shown, shut-off valves shall 
be provided wherever necessary for the proper operation of the system. 

Where reductions in pipe sizes take place at fittings, reducing fit- 
tings must be need. Bushings will not be accepted. 

All off-sets in soil, waste and vent stacks, and lines shal] he made 
with 14 bends. and any off-sets above the highest fixture shall be made 
at an angle not less than 45 degrees. Changes in direction shall be 
made by the use of proper fittings, as no screwed joints or bowed pipes 
will be permitted. 

Connections between vertical and horizontal pipes shal] be made 
with 14 and 14 bends. Long 4% bends and long T Y’s may he used 
where their use is permitted by the Plumbing Regulations. Short 34 
bends, double hubs, short roof inereases, straight crosses, double ‘I's or 
double T Y's shall not be used on any part of the work. No branch 
fitting other than a full Y or Y and 14 bend shall be nsed on any soil 
or waste pipe running in a horizontal direction. 

Lead pipe shall not be used for branches to any fixtures except the 
short lead connections to water closets and slop sinks. 

AJ] joints for east iron soil pipe and fittings shall be made of 
packed oakum and soft molten lead well caulked. New lead shall be 
used in all cases for this work, and in no case shall old lead pipe and 
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other materials be melted up and used. No putty or cement shall be 
used about these joints. 


Cleanouts shall be provided in all sewers, soil stacks. waste and 
drain pipes at all points where obstructions may be formed. All such 
cleanouts shall be full size of pipe up to + inches in diameter and not 
less than 4 inches in diameter for larger pipes. Cleanouts shall be gas- 
tight and accessible. 


All joints necessary in lead pipe and between lead pipe and brass 
fittings shall be wiped solder joints. Connections between east iron soil 
pipe and lead pipe shall be made by means of cast brass ferrnles and 
wiped solder joints, the lead pipe being extended throngh the ferrule. 
and a flange turned out and up the outside of the pipe. with the wiped 
solder joint at the outside of the ferrule. 


Connections between wrought iron and lead pipe shall be made by 
means of cast brass soldering nipples serewed on to wrought iron pipe 
and wiped solder joints. 

Connections between wrought iron pipes and east iron pipes shall 
be made by caulking the threaded end of the wrought iron pipe into the 
hub of the cast iron pipe. 

Connections between wrought iron vent pipes and east iron pipes 
shall be made by means of east iron fittings with braneh tapped for 
Iron pipe size. 

All joints in wrought iron pipe shall be made with screwed joints 
set in red lead. 

Connections of brass pipe and between brass pipe and iron pipe 
shall be made by means of screwed joints, the threaded connections on 
brass pipe to be the same as iron pipe threads for pitch and taper. No 
slip joint couplings will be permitted on sewer side of trap. All traps 
shall be well supported and shall be trne in respect to their water levels 
and shall have a seal of not less than 114 inch. No lead traps will be 
allowed on any part of the work. 


All fixtures throughout shall be connected to waste. soil or drain 
lines, with branches and traps of not less than the following inside 
diameters : 


Water Closets .. 264 .05.445 vig 0 a0 Seguacer ats tie: 6 ocace- eee 4” 
SERS LIS a gatnearn ceo aeeee eet ers 6 od 6 14” 
ob) , <a en oe gO) Gee ree TCRET ES 5 oon ono 14%” 
Baths. lbteeeecec cetera nn 14%” 
Log rity i Sree reece oe eee ee ibs xe 1%” 
Piloor (DFalis: ok ee Sead is seine a ee She ce 4” 


Vent shall be installed for each trap throughout the work. These 
vent connections shall be made throngh branches of not less than the 
following diameters: 


Water Q10SElS: 22244654408 (54064 ou awesbaues 4 eee on 

EASTING Mele atte ete te eae or eceaaen Meets eater atens ttc d to a 14,” 
I Se ererane cape are ees eS  . 14” 
Bath Tubs: =. : le. 6 00s Pies sc ee 14,” 





~? 
-?- 
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All branch vent connections shall be made as near the trap as pos- 
sible. No trap vent pipe shall be less than four inches. inside diameter. 
where it passes through the roof, and all vent pipes must continue to 
rise after leaving the trap and pass ont through the roof or connect with 
soil pipe above the highest fixture. Where they are required to be 
increased, they shall be increased at a point not Icss than 1 foot below 
roof line. by means of an increase not less than 9 inches long and 
extended the required height above the roof line in the larger size. 


Branches for hot and cold water shall be provided to individual 13. Hot ana 
ae ; old Water 
fixtures requiring water. These connections shall not be less than the Connections 


following to Fixtures, 

Less than More than 
20 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 

Supply Branches. pressure. pressure. 
MOTE CLOSES Gee Kes Be WS 8 as eas 4” 14” 
[2S DIS "5 <3 ae ro V4," 4” 
PeGMEMUMOS® 24 aie sch ees. boos here ee 34” 14,” 
SS CUES. RIC aRR ee anon rae 3” 1,” 
1 age STOO gue 6 0 0) ee a 34,” 1,” 
2th 0) ke eo sigs 4” 
Hose Connection (if any) .............. 1” 34” 


The branch connection from the flush tank to the W.C. bow] shall 
be 1% inch in all cases. 

Service pipe shall in all cases be one size larger than the tap in 
the street main. 


The house drain and all horizontal lines of rainwater leaders, and 14. Pitch of 
all soil and waste piping. shall be graded in the direction of flow. with “’?"* 
a pitch of not less than 1] inch in + feet. 
All horizontal branches of vent piping shall be graded with a pitch 
of not less than 1 inch in + feet towards the fixture or fixtures to which 
they connect. 
All horizontal branches of hot and cold water shall be =o graded that 
they may be completely drained. 


All vertical lines of piping shall be firmly supported and held in ee 
place by iron pipe hooks or straps placed immediately below the hubs. bs 
couplings or fittings. and securely fastened to walls or floors. 


o.,: cae % ee : 16. Overflow 
Suitable provision shall be made for overflows from all plumbing oo neat 
fixtures. and connections to such overflows shall be made in the waste 


lines on the fixture side of the trap. 


After all drain, soil, waste, vents. hot water and cold water pipe< 17. Tests. 
have been placed in position, and all branches installed. but before any 
fixtures have been set and connected. or the main house drain perman- 
ently connected to the sewer, the tightness of all joints. and the sound- 
ness of all pipe shall be tested in the presence of the Owner in the 
following manner. 

All openings and pipe ends throughout the work shall be securely 1S. Soil, 
closed by means of approved plugs, and the entire pipe svstem shall be Drain and 
filled with water to the top of the highest opening. and this water shall ‘°™* *??°* 
stand at this same level for not less than 2 hours. 


= 
on 


19. Require- 


ments for 
All Tests. 


20. Pipe and 
Fittings. 


°21. Hotand 
Cold Water. 


ir) 
to 


Valves, 


23. Ferrules. 


24. Solder- 
ing Nipples. 


°5. Floor, 
Ceiling and 
Partition 
Plates. 

°6. Drains 
and Traps, 


27. Clean- 
outs. 
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Another test shall be made of the entire plumbing system after the 
fixtures are set and the house drain connected to the sewer, this test 
consisting of turning the water into all pipes, fixtures and traps, 
order to detect any imperfect material or workmanship. 


If the tests as required above reveal any leaks or defects, such leaks 
or defects shall be repaired immediately and the tests repeated until 
satisfactory results are obtained. The above mentioned tests shall not 
relieve this Contractor from additional tests which may he required by 
any Municipal Department, under whose jurisdiction this work may 
come. 


Standurd Requirements. 


Sewer from street sewer to a point three feet outside the wall of 
building shall be 6 inches vitrified clay tile. 

From this point all sewer. drain. soil. waste and vent pipes and 
fittings shall be standard weight east iron. 


Pipe except as provided for helow grade shall behest =~ 
eenuine wrought iron pipe. galvanized. as manufactured by 

Pipe where buried Tales shall be ** Mark A lead pipe of size 
heretofore specified. weighing not less than + pounds 10 ounces per yard 
for Y%-inch pipe, 9 pounds per yard for °4-1Inch pipe, and 12 pounds per 
vard for 1-inch pipe. 

Fittings exposed in toilet rooms or around in individual fixtures 
shall be cast brass fittings, nickel plated or otherwise finished to conform 
with the finish of metal on fixtures. 


Shut-off valves shall be brass 
equal to those manufactured by 


of the globe pattern and shall be 


Ferrules shall be extra heavy cast brass. bell-shaped, and not less 
than four (+) inches long. ; 


Soldering nipples shall be of cast brass of first grade brass tubing, 
Iron pipe size. 


Plates shall he of iron, finished for painting, and shall be used where 
pipes pass through floors, ceilings and partitions. 


Floor drains shall be of the combined drain and trap pattern with 
east iron bodies and strainers, similar to 6 inches 
by 6 inehes. 

House sewer traps shall be extra heavy cast iron deep seal running 
traps coated with Asphaltum, with cleanouts and connections for fresh 
air vent. 

See specifications for lavatories under 
traps. 


“ Toilet Fixtures ” for fixture 


Cleanouts shall consist of T.Y. or trap fittings, full size of the pipe 
up to four (4) inches in diameter and not less than four (+) inches for 
larger sizes. Thev shall he closed gas tight with extra heavy brass plugs 
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screwed into heavy brass ferrnles caulked into the hubs of traps or 
fittings. 

Cleanout plugs to have square nuts one (1) ineh in height and one 
and one-half (144) inehes square. 

Cleanouts loeated below the floor shall be extended up and set flush 
with the finished floor. 


Pipes, Fittings and Valves, 

All exposed pipes. fittings and valves, except where brass or nickel 
plated, shall be painted three (8) eoats, first eoat of lead and oil and 
two (2) coats of Graphite Paint, color as directed. 

All concealed pipes shall be painted one (1) coat of lead and oil. 


Materials and Workmanship. 


Materials and workmanship as specified in the general specifieation 
for * PAINTING” shall apply to this trade. 


The following list of fixtures 1s not intended to restrict the choice 
of fixture to any one manufacturer. The seleetion is intended to snggest 
a standard quality and design suitable to work of this class. 

All plumbing fixtures shall be in accordance with the following :— 


Water Closets. 

Syphon-action bowls of an approved type. with low down oak 
varnished finished tanks. N.P. post hinge seat and covers, complete 
with brass floor flange. 


Basins. 

18-in. by 12-in. Enamel] Iron Basins similar to Plate J.R. 700, with 
china index low down basin cks. and N.P. ®¢-in. brass supply pipes and 
114-in. N.P. 4 8. trap. 


Baths. 
5 ft. x 2% ft. or 134 in. Roll Rim Enamel Baths with china index 
N.P. double bath eks. Tail piece threaded for I.P. and N.P.C.W. and 0. 


Sinks. 
18 in. x 24 in. Enamel Roll Rim Sinks in one piece. with N.P. 
adjustable flange Bibb for % in. LP. and 144 in.-14 S. Lead Traps. 


Range Boilers. 
30 Gallon galvanized Boilers with 12-inch stands. 


Laundry Trays. 
2 Part Cement Laundry Trays with plug and coupling iron stands, 
N.P. 1-in. compression Bibbs. 


Tray and Stink. 

Similar to F371 combination sink and laundry tray im one prece 
with N.P. compression flange Bibb I.P. and 13% in. N.P. 1% 8. Traps 
to wall. 


es, 


28. Vainting. 


29, Fixtures. 
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Heating. 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades and form a part of this 
Specification and the Contract, and shall be carefully read and adhered to 
by this Contractor. 


This subdivision shall consist of the furnishing and installing com- 
plete. a gravity Ilot Air Heating system, all as herein specified. as may 
be required to properly complete the work. 


This Contractor shall confer with Contractors for other trades and 
arrange his equipment in proper relation to the building construction. 
architectural finish, and other apparatus. Special care shall be taken in 
the installation where same is to be concealed to see that it comes within 
the finished lines of floors, ceilings, walls or partitions. 

This Contractor shall notify other contractors of all openings or 
other provision necessary for the installation of his work, and shall fur- 
nish such information in ample time so that proper provision can be 
made. Failure to comply with this requirement on the part of this Con- 
tractor will not relieve him of the cost of cutting at a later period and 
subsequent patching. etc.. thereby required. 


This Contractor shall give all necessary notices and obtain all neces- 
sary permits and pay all fees, in order that the work hereinafter specified 
may be carried out, and he shall furnish any certificates necessary as 
evidence that the work installed conforms with the laws and regulations 
of the City and Province in which this work is carried on, and the 
requirements of the Inspection Bureau of the Canadian Fire Under- 
writers’ Association. 


This Contractor will be required to furnish a written guarantee that 
the system as installed under proper management will heat the Living 
Room. Dining Room and Bathroom to a temperature of 70 degrees Fahr.. 
and the Bedrooms to a temperature of 65 degrees when the outside tem- 
perature is at Zero. 

This Contractor shall also guarantee all materials and workmanship 
to be the best of the quality specified and free from any defects. Any 
defects which may appear in any of the work within one (1) year after 
acceptance, ordinary wear and tear excepted. shall be repaired or replaced 
at this Contractor’s expense, including all costs for patching or damage 
to other trades caused by such replacements. 


Heating shall be accomplished by means of circulated air heated by 
furnaces, each of at least (insert capacity required) cubic feet capacity. 
The heated air shall be supphed to varions rooms m the most direct 
manner possible, through ducts and registers. 

Fresh air supply shall be taken from an outside point and cold air 
shall be exhausted from the halls. 


All duets and flues shall be thoroughly stiffened and supported in 
place. 

All pipes in basements shall be round, and where they pass through 
partitions or walls. shall be provided with collars. 
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All leaders shall be provided with dampers and shall be tages 
indieating room it supplies. 

All turns in leaders shall be made with elbows. of not Jess than 
four pieces, 

Al] staeks in partitions shall be oval or rectangular in eros. section. 

All hot air pipes and stacks shall be bright tin. 

Cold air pipes or dnets shall be 26 gange galvanized iren. 

Furnace smoke pipe shall be 24 gauge galvanized iren. 

All horizontal pipe shall have a pitch of at least 1}. mm. to 1 ft. 


: : : S. lusula- 
Al] stacks -hall be insulated with two (2) layers of asbestos totalling tion for 


: ‘ : : = Mp eee) Se 
at least 1-16 in. in thickness. This asbestos shall be pasted or secured in ~** 
other approved manner. 


Standard Materials, 
All tnrnaces shall be the product of a well and favorably known 
manufacturer. 


8. Furnace. 


fieeteter Buxcs and Register: shall be provided at each outlet. They 2% Register 
shall be floor or wall registers as indieated. Registers. 
Negister Boxez shall have an iren frame to receive Negisters and be 
fitted with louvres. 
All registers shall be cast iron. japanned. square lattice pattern. and 
equal to those of . . . . . . manufacture. 


Electrie Wiring. 


The General Conditions pertain to all trades and form part of this 1. General! 


a . Conditions. 
specification and contract and shall be carefnlly read and adhered to by 
this Contractor. 
This sub-division shall include the execution and completion of a 2. Extent of 
Work. 


complete system or electric wiring as hereinafter described and <hown 
on plans together with the furnishing of all material. appliances. tools. 
seaffolding. apparatus and labor necessary for said execution and eom- 
pletion. except as otherwise stated. 


The entire work shall be executed as described under paragraphs of 3. Materials 
instructions. requirements. ete.. using particular materials as specified ied ie 
under the following headings :— 


HEADINGS: 
Local Switches. 
Receptacles and Plugs. 
Plates for Switches. Receptacles. 
Fuses. 
Service Boxes. 
This Contractor shall confer with all other contractors who-e work 4. Relations 
2 ae . : : : to Other 
may affect his installation and he shall arrange his equipment in proper Trades. 
relation to the building construction and with the architectural finish. 
Special care shall be taken in the installation of the equipment where 
same is to be concealed that 1t may come within the finished lines of the 
floor, ceiling or walls. 
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This Contractor shall notify all other contractors of all openings, 
anchors or other provisions necessary for the installation of his work and 
shall furnish such information in ample time so that proper provision 
may be made for same. Failure to comply with this requirement on the 
part of this Contractor shall not relieve him of the cost of cutting at a 


later period and the subsequent patching, etc., and making good required. 


All work in this contract shall be done in strict accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 

Upon the completion of the work a Certificate of Inspection shall be 
obtained from the J.ocal Inspector of said Department. 'This Contractor 
shall pay all nevessary fees connected with this work. 


The Plans show the approximate location of all lighting outlets but 
the price bid shall include the changing the location of any or all outlets 
to meet the exigencies of construction or design, as the Owner may 
direct. No extras shall be allowed for such change of location, unless 
the distauce exceeds ten (10) feet. 


Description of System. 


This shall be of a type to suit current available. 

This system shal] consist in general of the following :— 

Services shall in no case be run in less than 34” conduit which shall 
terminate immediately at the point of entrance in each house in an 
approved double-compartment main service box: one compartment con- 
taining the main switch and cut-out and the other the branch cut-outs. 
which shall provide for sufficient circuits to subdivide the outlets in the 
house as required by Rule D, page 25, Fifth Edition of Rules and Regu- 
lations, Ifydro-Electric Power Commission and following paragraphs. 


All lighting outlets in each house shall be on as few circuits as 
possible, but in no case on less than two. No set of lamps requiring more 
than 660 watts, where grouped on one fixture. or on several fixtures or 
pendants, shall be dependent on one cut-out. 


The drop of potential from the street main to the farthest hght 
shall in no case exceed two (2) per cent. 


Standard Requirements. 


All wires and cables shall be installed in the manner known as 
“Concealed Knob and Tube ” work, which shall consist of wires supported 
by split porcelain knobs, securely screwed in place, where wires run 
parallel to joists or studs, and by porcelain tubes where wires pass 
through joists, studs, etc. Where wires are exposed they shall be encased 
in bushings of flexible tubing, projecting at least 3 inches beyond floor 
plate or bridging. All wires shall be run taut, in straight lines, parallei 
or perpendicular to the walls. and there shall be no kinks or slack places 
in the wire except where necessary to relieve bushings or joints from 
strain. ‘To avoid possible strain there shall be provided a knob adjacent 
to each joint at each turn in the wire and adjacent to each outlet. 
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On vertical runs all wires shall be protected from plaster droppings 
by tubes which extend at least 4 inches above the horizontal timbers 
which have been pierced. 


All wires are to be carefully tested out after building is completed ** ***‘* 


and before finished floors are laid for the detection of errors in connec- 
tions or derangements due to other mechanics at work in the building. 


This Contractor is to conform to all rules and requirements as }2 Tnspec- 
regards electrical inspection. He shall notify the Inspector in writing 
before commencing the work and shall make any and all changes or 
alterations in the work as may be required by the Inspector without 
expense to the Owner. 


. : 3. R : 
This Contractor shall be responsible for all wires and connections sibility) 


until the building is complete and the work accepted. 
Where more than one circuit is brought into the same outlet each 
shall be separated and tagged. 


Crow’s foot supports shall be provided at all lighting outlets in hs 


walls or ceilings. 


Trac : ; ej S 15. Wires 
Wires must not be of a smaller size than No. 14 B & S Gauge. 3°'5 Gables. 


except as allowed by law for fixture work and pendant cord. where No. 
18 B. & 8S. Gauge will be a minimum. 


Standard Materials. 


Wherever materials are described under specific names it shall be 46. atater- 
understood that such name is only referred to as fixing a standard of '2!*- 
their character and efficiency. All material required under this con- 
tract and specification and the drawings referred to herein shall be new 
and the best of their respective kinds. All workmanship shall be first 
class. 


Local switches, unless otherwise noted, shall be push button single 17. Local 
pole switches with mechanism mounted on a movable plug. Where two >¥!*°hes: 
or more switches are located together they shall be installed in gang 
boxes. Switches shall be equal in quality tothe . . . . . detachable 
mechanism switches. 

Receptacles for wall or base plug shall be of the flush type with 18 esta 
self-closing openings and arranged so that extensions may be used with Plugs. 
lamp sockets or plug receptacles by using adapters. 

Any wall receptacle shown on drawings shall be connected to a 
separate circuit carried direct to the main cut-out box in the basement, 
and in no case shall they be attached to lighting circuits. 

Each receptacle shall be provided with a plug and an adapter. Re- 
ceptacles and plugs shall be of an approved type. 


Each local switch and plug receptacle shall be provided with a solid 19. Plates 
brass face plate attached by means of two screws. Plates shall be pro- Switches, 
vided with openings suitable to the mechanism which they conccal and Be cless 


shall be finished flush brass. ete. 
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ee A complete set of fuses shall be supplied and placed at the time of 
acceptance. All fuses shall be of a type as specified in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


21. Service A Service Box shall be provided for each house as required by law, 
Boxes. : : : 
complete with meter loops to fit type of meter installed or required by 
the Municipality. Such box shall be equal in quality to the 
Service Box. 
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Appendix X. 


DRAWINGS. 


The various types of houses illustrated have been prepared following a careful 
study of requirements necessary to assure healthful living conditions, and are sub- 
mitted, not as models to be copied, but rather as indicating the lines along which 
desirable inexpensive houses may be built. 


TABLE OF DRAWINGS. 


Detached Heuses. 
D-1, Drawings 1, 2, 3. 

FrvE Roost House: Living room, kitchen with dining alcove, thrce bedrwoms 
and bathroom. 

In this plan the bathroom is located on the first floor. The small hall provides 
direct access from stairs to bathroom, and also provides communication to cach 
room. 

The house is illustrated in frame construction, with exterior walls of shingl:s 
or clapboards, having a wide exposure. Very sati-factory results could also be 
obtained with stucco for exterior walls. 


D-2. Drawings 1, 2. 

Six Room House: Living room. kitchen, two bedrooms and bathroom on first 
floor, with two additional bedrooms in attic. 

This house is suited only to localities where land values are low enough to 
permit of a lot of fifty feet frontage. 

The drawings illustrate an exterior of brick and stucco. -\n exterior cntirely 
of stucco, or of shingles, would be equally satisfactory. 


It should be noted that in planning houses two rooms cleep. the conditions for 
detached houses are very little different from semi-detached. he plans of semi- 
detached houses—S-D-1, S-D-2, $-D-2a—are. therefore, quite adaptable to de- 
tached houses. : - 





D-8. Drawings 1, 2, 8. 
D-4. Drawings 1, 2. 

Farm Housss: These drawings illustrate suggestions for houses to accom- 
modate farm help, or, in some cases, may be suitable for small farm houses. 

The plan provides living room, kitchen, pantry. summer kitchen and wood- 
shed on first floor, and three bedrooms on the second floor. 

The elevations suggest a frame building with exterior of shingles or clapboard 
having a wide exposure. 

Semi-Detached Houses. 

S-D-1. Drawings 1, 2. 

Six Roos House: Living room, dining room and kitchen on first floor. Three 
bedrooms and bathroom on second floor. 
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It is also possible to adapt this plan to a detached house, although from the 
exterior more satisfactory as illustrated. 
The drawings contemplate a stucco exterior, but will present a very satisfac- 
tory appearance in a combination of brick and stucco, stucco and shingles, or 
entirely of shingles. 


S-D-2. Drawings 1, 2. 

FivE Room House: Living room, kitchen and bathroom on first floor, with 
three bedrooms on second floor. 

The exterior suggests stucco. Equally satisfactory results may be obtained 
using brick for first storey with shingles above. An exterior entirely of shingles 
would also present a very attractive appearance. 


S-1)-2a, 

This is an alternate suggestion for treating the same house. This elevation 
eliminates the bay window and overhanging gable on the second storey. 

The drawing indicates a combination of brick and stucco, but the material 
suggested for S-D-2 will apply equally well. 


Group Houses. 
G-1. Drawings 1, 2, 8, 4, 8. 
A Six Faminry Group: Combining four +-room houses and two 6-room 
houses. 
The Six Room House is similar to S-D-1. 
The Four Room House provides a living room and kitchen on the first floor, 
with two bedrooms and bathroom on the second floor. 


G-1-a. 
Illustrates, on the same frontage. a Five Room House, placing one bedroom in 
the attic, as an alternate to the Four Room House Group (G-1). 


G-1-b, 

This is a suggestion for an interior Five Room Group House, planned on a 
wider frontage. The hall. direct to the front entrance, avoids using the living 
room as a thoroughfare. The dining room-kitchenette combines dining room and 
kitchen. yet at the same time gives a certain amount of separation. 

A large number of group houses similar to this type are now under construc- 
tion in Halifax. N.S. This plan will combine readily with the Six Room House 
at the end of Group G-1. 


G2. 

This is a suggestion for adapting the plan illustrated under S-D-% to a group 
house. It may be combined with the Six Room House, illustrated at the end of 
sroup G-1, or will combine with G-1-b. 


These plans are also adaptable to the detached house. 








Duplex Houses. 
DX1. Drawings 1,°2,. 3. 
These drawings illustrate an Eight Family, Four-Room Duplex Group, pro- 
viding living room, kitchen, two bedrooms and bath. 


-2 
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DN2. Drawings 1, 2, 5. 

These drawings illustrate a Tour Family, Five-Room Duplex Group, pro- 
viding living room, kitehen, three bedrooms and bath. 

Both of the suggestions for Duplex Houses are illustrated in brick, with a 
portion of the second storey finished in stueco on brick. 


It is recommended that houses of this type should not be erected in frame 
eonstruction, owing to the greater fire hazard. 


Druwing No. 6. 
Illustrates in detail suggestions for front and rear porches indicated at smaller 
scale on Drawings G-1. S-D-1, S-D-2. S-D-2a, 


~ 


Drawing No. 7. 
Details of Casement Windows. 


Drawing No. 8. 
This drawing suggests several types of interior and exterior doors which are 
recommended for inexpensive houses. 


Drawing No. 9. 
Suggestions for Kitehen Cabinets. 


Drawing No. 10. 
Arrangement of houses referred to on page 94. 


Draiwing No. 11. 
Suggests grouping for Duplex Houses. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS, 
Drawing A, 
Tllustrating portion of Six Family Group G-1 and Semi-Detached House 
e21)-1). pate 9°. 


Drawing BL. 
IIustratine Semi-Detached House, S-D-2, page 98. 


Drawing C. 
Hustrating both types of Detached Tlouses, page 100. 


Drawing 1). 
IMustrating Eight Family Four-Noom Duplex Group D-NX-1. facing page 104. 
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